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STANDARD BIBLICAL WORKS 


REV. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
(Late a Member of the New Testament Revision 
Company.) 


*.* This Series forms a COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 


REFERENCE, BIBLICAL and ECCLESIASTI. 


CAL. 
Twentieth Edition. 

I. EADIBE’S (Rev. Prof.) BIBLICAL 
CYCLOPZEDIA. Illustrative of the Old and 
New Testaments. With Maps and many En- 
a te Large 8vo, 690 pp., handsome cloth, 
8. 6d. 


Forty-fifth Edition. . 

II. EA DIBE’S (Rev. Prof.) CRUDEN’S 

CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. KING, and 

fine Portrait on Steel. Large 8vo, 576 pp., hand- 
some cloth, 3s. 6d. 

„„ Dr. EADIE’S has long and deservedly borne 

the tation of being the COMPLETEST and 


BEST CONCORDANCE ertant. 
Sixth Edition. 
III. EADIE’S (Res. Prof.) CLAS- 


2 BIBLE; or, Anal 1 Concordance to 
the HOLY SCRIPTURES. With Maps. Large 
dyvo, 836 pp., handsome cloth, 8s. 6d. 

*.* The CLASSIFIED BIBLE contains the 
WHOLE of the BIBLE, without abridgment, differ- 
ing in no from the BIBLE in common use, 
except in the classification of its contents. The 

— the verses in full serves materially to 
Hell the labour of comparison and research. sa 


Sixth Edition. 
IV. EADIE’S Rev. Prof. ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL CYCLOPZXDIA. lustrative of 
the History of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 

; EADIE, assisted by Numerous Eminent 


Dr 
Contributors. Large 8vo, 676 pp., handsome 


cloth, 8s. 6d. 
„We very warmly commend a work prepared with 
so much fulness of knowledge and conscientious 


care. Nonconformist. 


Thirty-Sixth Thousand. 
V. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) BIBLICAL 
NS. Selected 


DICTIONARY for YOUNG P , 
from the work. With Map and [llustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 

VI. EADIB’S (Rev. Prof.) 
MENTARY on the GREEK TEXT of the 
EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the EPHESIANS. 


Revised t and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, 16. 
„„ Over a QUARTER of a MILLION COPIES of 


DR. EADIE’S BIBLICAL WORKS have now been 
issued. 


** An Apt Quotation always tells.” 
FIRST SERIES: TWENTY-NINTH EDITION. 
SECOND SERIES: SIXTH EDITION. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY 
retro pyres ee 
u . m y 
by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
In square 8vo, toned paper: 
7 — and ae * _ 6d. each vol. 
x cee . ” 
Ditto, Morocco Antique © . * 
Each Series complete itself, and sold separstely. 
The produce of years of research.’’—Eramine.. 
“A auiricert Grrt-BooK, appropriate to all 
times and seasons. n's Magazine. 
Not so much a book as a Liprarr.’’— Patriot. 
Preachers and Public 8 ers will find that the 
work has special uses for them. — Edinburgk Daily 
r 1 
Worth its weight in gold to families and the 
Clergy.”"’—Oxford Herald. 
Twenty-Seventh Thousand, 8s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE and 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY : A Dictionary of. By 
SPENCER THOMSON, M D., L.B.C.8. (Edin.) 
With Appendix on the Manacement of the Stex 
Room, and Marr Hriwts for the Drerand Cowrorr 
of Invatips. Large So, with Illustrations. 

The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine 
which has yet appeared. London Journal of 

Medicine. 


THE ALTAR of the HOUSEHOLD. 
Prayers and Selections from the Scriptures for 
Domestic W for every Morning and Even- 
ing in the year bY the Rev. Dr. HARRIS, aasis- 
tod by the Rev. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, 
D D., Rev. Dr. JAMIESON, and other eminent 
Contributors. Royal 4to, with stee! Frontispiece. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 228. New edition, entirely re- 
vised. 


— — — 


„„ May be had bound in various styles; also, with 
Series of First-class Engravings on Steel, at 68. 
extra. 


„Truths are bert taught by inet inces.’ 


CHEEVER’S ANECDOTES: Re- 
ligious and Moral Anecdotes (a Cvelopmdia of), 
carefully Selected and Classified. With an Intro. 
dnctory Essay by the Rev. GEORGE CHEEVER, 
DD. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 61. 
Eighteenth Thousand, 


The Evidences of Religion. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY to ITS 
GOD: a Manual of the Eridences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. By the Rev. THOMAS 
RAG . Revised and enlarged, with new Appen. 
dices. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 58. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 


The Beliefs of the Human Race. 


THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD: 
Being Confessions of Faith contributed by Emi 
nent Members of every Denomination of Chris- 
tians also Accounts of Mahometanism, the Par- 
see Religion, the Hindoo Religion, Mormonism, 
K., &c., witha Harmony of the Christian Con- 
tessions of Faith, bya Member of the Evangelical 
Alliance. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. Gd. 
New Edition. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S MAY LIST. 


CHEAP CENTENARY EDITION OF 


ROBERT RAIKES, JOURNALIST AND PHILANTHROPIST. A 
History of the Origin of Sunday-schools. By ALFRED GREGORY. Fifth Thousand, 18. 6d., cloth. 
„The interesting memoir written by Mr. Alfred Gregory gives mach curious information. — Daily News. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. Confucianism and Taoism Described and Com- 
red with Christianity. By JAMES LEGGE, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Litera- 
are in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY : Its Witness as a Record of Divine Foreknow 
ledge. With Notes on the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel and the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks 
By Rev. STANLEY LEATIIES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Demy 8vo, 10s. 61. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS. Lectures delivered before the 
Young Men's Christian Association, by H. SINCLAIR PATERSON, M.D. Uniform with Studies 
in Life. Foap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


FOSSIL MEN AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. An 
attempt to illustrate the Characters and Condition of the Pre-historic Men in Euro ty those of the 
American Races. By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F. RS., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS. By HENRY M. 
BAIRD, Professor in the University of New York. In Two 

„ We know of no work in the English 1 —— which presents so full and so carefu 
deeply interesting and often terribly painful pter in the history of Christendom. — Literary World. 


THE NEW AMERICAN STORY. 
TOM’S HEATHEN. By JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The Author oft Uncle Tom's Cabin says :—*‘ do not often read stories to the end, but reading this in 
manuscript my attention was enchained from first to last.” 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH BARKER. Written by Himself. Edited by his 

„ „ Nephew, JOHN THOMAS BARKER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Steel Portrait. 

t records with a very impressive air of truth and sincerity both the outward — and the mental 

history come who was in many respects one of the most of lecturers preachers in his 
me. — Daily News. 


THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. Practical Studies. By A. M. SYMINGTON, 
B. A., Author of The Church's Erchequer, &c. Crown do, 3s. 6d. 


THE APPROACHING END OF THE AGE. By H. GRATTAN GUINNESS. 
Seventh Thousand, 7s. 64., with Diagrams. 


„One of the most valuable works on prophecy given to the Church during the present rn ry 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE SOUL. By Rev. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, 
M.A. Third Thousand, 2s. 6d 


o Deep! reverent earnestness and 1 common sense, with singularly wide experience, are the chief 
notes of this ably.written — —— 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LIFE; and other Sermons. By W. M. TAYLOR, 
D.D., of New York, Author of The Ministry of the Word, 46. Crown 870, 7s. 61., with Portrait. 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. Monthly, ls. ; Ls annum, post free 


VOLS. I. to X. are now ready, price 
THE EXPOSITO > —— , 1, . 
pers on the more Themes, 

Passages, and Books of Scripture, by eminent Biblical —— 

„The ‘ Expositor’ is lifted above the level of Magazines generally by the permanent value of its . 
which are — on important theological — ons, or coutributions by competent scholars to 
Diblical exegesis. ese can never lose their value. The volumes, therefore, will oocoupy a permanent 
place in the theological library. They really indicate the -water mark, or nearly so, of the Biblical 
scholarship of our age, for the names of our most accom vy ek ig = among the contributors. 
Every Biblical student will value this very able journal.’’--British Qua y Review. 


Congregational Anion Publications. 
THE CALENDAR THE CONGREGATIONAL 


OF THE UNION LECTURES. 
CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGES |; rue pasis ot FAITH. By K. R. Conpen, M.A, 


of ENGLAND and W‘ALES. Edited by Rev. of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 12s 
; of the BIBLE 
lege, London. Now ready, price 18. 6d., cloth. INFERRED from IT By Hewar Roos. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR- | Autho oft The Eclipse of Faith.” Cheap Edition 
BOOK for 1880, containing the Proceedings of the | (the fifth), price 6s. Also in demy 870, ids. 
Con tional Union for 1879, General Statistics 3. JOHN the BAPTIST: a Contribution to Christian 
of the Denomination, and other Miscellaneous Evidewces. By H. R. Rerwoips, D.D. Second 
Information. 2s., paper; 34., cloth ; postage 7d. | Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL (I THE ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dats, M.A. 
HYMN-BOOK. THENEWCHEAP EDITION, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, with now Preface, 

rice Is, cloth, is now realy. i Crown 8vo, 64.; also in demy 8vo, 12s. 

A NEW EDITION, in BREVIER (large type),crown 5. PRIESTHOOD in the LIGHT of the NEW TES. 
8ro, Double Columns, ia now ready. TAMENT. By E. Mito, D.D. Thidd and 

A COMPLETE LIST of EDITIONS with Specimen: | a Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s.; also in demy 
of Types, may be had on application. vo, 128. 


Congregational Psalmodn. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL! CONG’EGATIONAIL CHURCH 
PSALMIST. Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D.,| ~ MUSIC. Containing over 50) Tanes, Chante or 
aud H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mas. Doc. ‘ Anthems, arranged or compos~d by the late Rey 
Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, by the best Com. W H. Hoevergal, M.A, Sir G. J. Elvey, Dra 
posers, Ancient and Modern. ore than half-a. | Dukes and Mason, nud Messrs. Goss, Hopkins 
million of the various Editions have been sold. | Novello, H. Smart, Tarle, and others. ; 
List on application. | Compressed voc score, cloth, 3s.; Treble and alto, 


CHANTS SANCTUSES &c. le Tenor and bass, an Oran score. cloth, 163. 
By the Best Composers, Ancient and Modern. The Sol fa full score, cloth, 25. 6d. ; Sol-fa treble 

Music and Words arranged for a eo alto, Ls. 

Use. Elited by HENRY ALLON, D.D. Stig 

covers, IS. GI.; cloth, 2, roan, 2% i. Cheap Gm. 

Edition, limp cloth, 6 I.; stiff elo h, Od. Eularged to 71 ye os un 1 

CHURCH ANTHEMS. &c. Compressed vocal score, Is; cloth, ls. 61.; Organ 

Edited by HX#NRY ALLON, b.. Containing One seore, with preludes, 7s.; Sol-fa full core, Ia. 

Hundred and Fifteen Anthems for Congregu The words of the Anthems, stitched, Id.; ditto, 


Providing | 


tional Use Crown Neo, cloth, 36 roan, 36. 41. lur ge type, cloth, 3.1. 
mne: Aiti j ‘Lot 8. #1. ; tit . 

2 Edition, limp cloth, ls. 41.; stig cloth, PSALMS and HYMNS from HOLY 
The Three Sections (Tunes, Chants, ond Anthems) SCRIPT RE, for Chanting. Containirg 66 
ma be had separately, or bound together. List passages for Chanting, with or without Music. 

of Edi ions on app ic ttion. EDITIONS WITHOUT MUSIC —32mo, with words 


if Authems, .; 18m0, w.th words of Antho: 
TUNES for CHILDREN’S WOR-. 6. 121 thome, 
SHIP. Edited by HENRY ALLON, DD... Cow „ 
taining 42 Tunes in all metres, and suitable for ,, 0 : — —— ; 
e Bay f Hava tans, Com dee, e MUSIC Gi words 2 
presses — or tg bb 2 31 co — with Sol-fa Chants, Imo royal, in colun u. 
r ee N it Sho | new lar ze type edition, with additional Chan's, Is. 


bass, le.; cloth, Is. 6d.; Sol-fa EJitions at the | BOOK NTHEM 
same prices. ANEW HAND of ANT 
Edited by | chiefly from Holy Scripture, aud the music 


of Stered Song for Home and School. 


HENRY ALLON, DD. Royal 32mo, paper expecivily selec and arranged for Congreza- 
wrapper, 6d. royal mo, cloth limp, 8d. ; royal | tional Singing. 

Amo, cloth boards, Il. ; royal mo, cloth boards, | La-ge Type Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. 61. Smal! 
fine paper, 1s.; royal 32mo, leatheret‘e, red edges | Type Edition, post vo, cloth limp, ls. 4d. ; Words 
ls. #1. ; royal 32mo, roan, gilt, 18. 8d. ont „ Imo, cloth limp, 4d. 


Religious Tract Society's List. 


Angus—Handbook of English Lite- 
rature. By J.ANGUS,D.D 8. cloth boards; 
6s. 6d. extra boards; 7s. half bound 4s. 6d. calf. 

Angus—Handbook of imens of 

lish Literature. By J. ANGUS, D. D. 12mo. 
5e. 6d. boards; 7s. 6d. half-bound ; Os. calf. 

Birrell—The Life of the Rev. Richard 
Krill, of St. Petersburg. By the Rev. C. M. 
BIRRELL. New and Revised Edition, with 
Portrait and vi Cr. 870. 3a, 6d. cloth. 

Bonar—The Word of Promise; or, 
a Handbook to the Promises of Scripture. By 
Dr. HORATIUS BONAR. Foap. 8vo 43s. cloth 

Bunyan—The P 8 


Post 8vo. Illustrated by ee Ser Col red 
Plates after Sir Joux Gm. 64 berelled 


ee lange e Gomy Bro, Wk Sisven 
Dlustrations 128 —— 4 6d. bevelled 
boards. The same edition, with Twelve Plates 
in Oil Colours, 6s. Gd, boards, gilt. 
Cox—The Book of Ruth: A Popular 
Exposition. By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Editor 
of The Bxpoditor 2s cloth boards. 
Culross—T 2. Greatness of Little 
Things V. MES LRO 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8ro. 2s. 6d. 2 
Culross—The Home at Bethany Its 


Rev. J. * DD. . 64. cloth. 
Dunkin—The Midnight Sky. Fami- 
liar Notes on the Stars lanets. By EDWIN 
DUNKIW, of the Royal Observatory, wich, 
F.R.A.8. With Thirty-two Sar Ma and other 
Illustrations. New and Revised Badition 76. G., 
cloth boards; 9s. with gilt edges. 
Edersheim—Bible Historv. By the 


Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Each Vol. in crown do. 
2a. 6.1. cloth boards. 
Vol. I. The World before the Floo |, and the His. 
of the Patriarchs. 
Vol. II. The us and the Wanderings in the 
Wilderness. 
Vol. III. Israel in Canaan under Joshua and the 
Judges. 
Vol. IV. Israel under Samuel, Saul, and David, 


to the Birth of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Israel and Judah from Solomon to Ahab. 
ust published. 


J 
Gill—Life the Southern Isles. 
Scenes and in the South Pacific and 
New Guinea. By the Rev. W. WYATT GILL, 
B.A. Illustrations. 5s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 


handsome oloth, gilt. 
His Life and 
Homes and Friends. By the Rev. 
N HOOD. Illustrations. és. cloth. 


E. F 


Howe, John, Works of 8vo. Edited 
by Professor HENRY ROGERS. Voll. Blessed. 


ness of the teous, &c. Vol. II. Delightin 
in God, The eemer's Tears, K. va 
The Living Temple. Vol. IV. Self-dedication, 
On Yielding Ourselves to God, &c. Vol. V. On 
Divine Prescieunce, The Trinity Sermons, 40. 
Vol. VI. Funeral Sermons, and Ss. each 
vol., cloth boards. 


Howe, Life of. With Analysis of 
ritings. By the late HENRY ERS. 
Portrait. New Edition. 5s. cloth boards, Cheap 


Edition, Crown 8vo. . cloth boards 


Keith Johnston—Biblical Atlas and 
SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER. With 16 finely. 


engraved Coloured Mapa by W. and A. KEIT 

JOHNSTON, and a — te Gazetteer 
gy information about nearly ev lace which 
s marked u . Maps wi ure Refer- 


Landels-The G 
andels— The Great Cloud of Wit 
NESSES ; or. The Power of Faith exemplified in 
the cases of Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
and other Worthies mentioned in Hebrews xi. 
By the Rev. Dr W. LANDELS. . cloth. 
Lewis—The Trades and Industrial 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE BIBLE. By te Rev. 
W. G. LEWIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 
Manning—“ Te Holy Fields.“ 
Palestine Illustrated by Pon and Pencil. By the 
Rev. 8. MANNING. LL.D. With nomerous 
Eagravings. Im 18v0. 8a. cloth, gilt edger. 
Manning— The Land ofthe Poaraohe: 
and Sinai. nat ru by Peu au Pencil, 
N. Aa, S MANNING, LL.D. With Fire 
Engiavings. Imyerial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edger. 
Manning and Green—English Pic. 
TURES, drawn with Pon and Pencil By the 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL. D., and the Bev. 
N. G. GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontir. 
piece and numerous Engravings. 8s. cloth, elegant. 
Manning and Green—The Lands of 
BCRIPTU RE comprising Those Holy Fields, 
“The Land of the Phiraobs,” and “ Pictures 
from Bible Lands” By the Rer., SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL. D. andthe Rev. 8 G. GREEN, 
DD. In one handsome volume, 21. 
Reed—The Com anions of the Lord; 
ere on ves the Apostles. 
CHARLES E. B. REED, M.A. Crowa a 2 
c'oth boirds. 
Sibree—Madaga-car and I's People. 
Notes of a Four Yeurs’ Residence. With a 
22 1 * among the — mm 
y the Rev. J. Ma ngra 
Crown gro. 64. 6d., bevelled bd ; 
Stanford—Symbols of Christ. 
the Rev. CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., Author 
of * The Plant of Grace, Central Truths. 40 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. cloth boards. 
Stoughton — Worthies of Science. 
Biogra bical Sketches of Roger Bacon Coper. 
nicus, Pascal, Isaac Barrow, Boyle. Locke 8b 1 
Newton, sCurier, Herschel. Adam Sedgwick, and 
others. : .8TO . 
Sro. da cloth — — — 
Stoughton- Our 
Translators a 
STOUGHTO 


London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paterncster-row. 
x 


6s. in imitation , 
LONDON : 546, PATERNOSTER.-.ROW. 
„ Ca Post free on application. 


] [Price Stxrxxcx. 


Sideponidont 


[ Registered at the General Post 
Office as a Newspaper. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
298. S8vo, 6s. 


. David Hume. 

The English Flower Garden. 

The Marquess Wellesley. 

The Book of Common Prayer. 
Memoirs of Madame De Kémusat. 
The Chinese in Central Asia. 

The Taxation of India. 

The Slavonic Menace to Europe. 
The 1 Defeat 


LIFE of SAMUEL “WILBERFORCE, 
D D., late Bishop of Winchester. By Canon ASH. 
WELL. Fifth thousand. — 


CONTENTS. 


ONS mm ston 


8vo, 3 


NILE GLENN GS“ the Ethnology, 
, and Art of Ancient 
by its Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. VILLIERS 
STUART, of Deomans, MP. Wit Fifty-eight 
Coloured Plates, &c. 


Crown gro, 9s., 
MEMOIRSof EDWARD,CATHERINE, 
and MARY STANLEY. By the Dean of WEST. 
MINSTER. Third Edition. 


Medium 8vo, 42s., 

THE SECOND and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of Dr. WM. SMITH’'S DICTIONARY 
of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Edited by 
Archdeacon ‘ona ae Illustrations 


THE GOSPEL of ST. JOHN and the 
ACTS| of the APOSTLES. By Canon WEST. 
(O1\T and the Bishop of CHESTER. Forming A 
Volume of the Speakers Commentary. 


Post Bro, 10s. 64., 
A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. By ISABELLA BIRD. Third 
8. 


Edition. Illustra 


Crown 8vo, 9s., 

THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, — The 
DEATH of CHRIST.—The WORTH of LIFE.— 
DESIGN in NATURE, and other ESSAYS. By 
the Archbishop of YORK. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
THE THIRD VOLUME of the STU- 
DENT’S COMMENTARY onthe OLD 44 — 


MENT. eee from the 
men , ted by JOHN 
St. Jobn’s College, Cam 
Song of Solomon. 


Bro. Bs. 
THE METALLURGY of SILVER and 
— — By JOHN PERCY, M D., F. n.8. Hlus- 


N Medium gro, Ils. 64. 
THE SECOND VOLUME of Dr. WM. 
SMITH's DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 
GRAPHY, LITERATURE, 


and DOC. 
TRINES. Edited by Rev. Professor ACE, M.A. 
(To be oo in Four 1 ) 


ols. 2is. 
RHEINSBERG : Momoriats of Frederick 
the Great and Prince — of Prussia. By 
ANDREW amen oe 


THE CONVOCATION PRAYER. 
Book. With altered Rubrics, showing the Book, if 
amended in conformity with the recomm 
wens of the Convocations of Canterbury and 

ork, 


gro, We. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the DE- 
SPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, and MEMO. 
KANDA of P.M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
K. G. Edited by his Son. 1831-32. 


Bro, 188. 
THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY ot 
ARISTOTLE. Consisting of a Translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, with Introduct 1 


of each Book. By WALTER M. HA 
Two Vols., crown 890, 266. 
A VISIT to the BEDOULNS of tho 
EUPHRATES VALLEY. By Lady ANNE 
BLUNT. With some Account of the Arabs and 
their Horses. Illustrations. 


Bro, 12s. 
MEMOIR of ROBERT MILMAN. D. p. 
late Bishop of Calcutta. By FRANCES M ARIA 
MILMAN. son 


Two Vols., 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. A 


Narrative of a Journe a4 through China to Barmah. 
By Capt. WM. GILL, k E. With an Introductory 
Preface by Colonel YULE, C 7 


Two Vols., Sec 
A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEO. 
GRAPUY among the GREEKS and ROMANS, 
from the Earlies* Ages till the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By E. H. BUNBURY, F.R.G.8S. Maps. 


Medium So, 13. 64 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. Illustrations. 


lllustrations. 


So, 12s., 

ST. CHRYSOSTOM : his Life and Times. 
A Sietch of the Church and the Empire in Fourth 
Centary. By the Rev. W. R. W. sTEPHENS, 
MA. Second Edition. ee 


Ryo, 

HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, 
and the ECONOMIC PROGRESS of the NA. 
TION, from 1783 to 1878 By LEONE LEVI, 
F. S A. New Edition. Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, 9s, 


| 


| 


— 


— — — — 


TWENTY YEARS in the. WILD WEST 


of IRE —＋ 1 or, Life in Connaught. 
HOUSTOUN 


THE LEX SALIC Ay ike Ten Texts with | 
the Glorses and the Lex Emendata. Synoptically | 
* lit | by J H H ESSE LS. 


By Mrs. 


With Notes on the | 


Lanbish Words in the Lex Salica. By Professor | 


* 
ete ade 


; Crown So, 15s., 
THE WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 
* ‘RY of the HIGHLANDS. By CHARLES | 
JAN. New Edition. With Seventy Illus- 


— at 


— 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle- -street. 
Secund Edition, 


Revised throughout, “Crown Bvo, 
price ts. 
THE JESUS of the EVANGE- 


LISTS: His Historical Character vindicated ; 


* 


— an Examination of the Iuterual Evidence tor | 


Our Lord's Divine Mission. By the Ker. C 
ROW, MA. Prebantary of S.. Paul's. 
London: F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


a” Charles Hicham, 


Just Pub Id., or 68. 100. 
THE "CHURGHES T OUT - 
SIDERS „ THEOLOGICAL REFORM. A 


Lecture to — delivered on Sunday, 
2, by EDWARD WHITE. 


May 
London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row. 


*. Illustrated Missionary Paper for the 
— hy Tiles ne, mony. price One Penny. 180 f. 


THE MISSIONARY JUVENILE, 


an Illustrated Missionary News for Young 


People. 
The de desirability of infusing a Missio spirit into 
the young is admitted by Christians of all denomina- 
tions, and it is felt by —— 


* have the 
training of our e dren that th not be too early 
interested in various fields of M enterprise. 

Tun Misstonargy JUVENILE gives monthly accounts 
those opera h are 

interesting to the young; with narratives of on- 

ary incidents and true stories of M adven- 


ture; also interesting and instructive accounts of 
the various countries in which the Missi 

labouring, with information concerning their natural 
history, and the manners, customs, 

of the 2 natives. It also contains occasio 
short addresses 


subjects. 

Tue Mtsstowarr Jcverite is quite undenomina- | 
tional in its character, the work of the Missionaries 
of all denominations being described and recorded 
without sectarian bias. 

Tue Misstowanyr Jever is recommended to 
Christian 3 and instructors, and to Sunday 
school asa useful means of stirring up the 
hearts of their children and scholars to take a more 
earnest interest in the great work of Christian Mis- 


sions, and it is hoped they will introduce it into their 


families and schools in parts of the country with 


this ob . 
“The Missio Juvenile” can be had of any 
ewsvendor, or of the Publisher. 


Bookseller or 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


—, A School Centenary, es a 


orial volume of the 
THE cary green 


ye Tes to Sunday Scho 
TESTAMEN = FOR 
each 
Editions in stiff covers for TWOPENCE, and in 
strong cloth at — — are IL. 248 ished. 
Send eight stamps for 
London : LIOT 8TOCE eee row, E. C. 


Just — in crown bro, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d ; 


ONS, AND NOTES FOR 
ONS. By the late Rev. W. A. SALTER, 


A and faithfulness cannot 
the ministry of the aut bor.“ 


any striking and useful thoughts.” — 
“Will be wéloomed as a memorial by those who 


kno and loved the author. —IAterary 
London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster row, EC. 


POPULAR MISSIONARY WORKS, 
THE CHURCH of 


cloth. 

A LIFE’S LABOURS in SOUTH 
AFRICA the of the Life cok ft Sane 
MOFFAT among yee Tribes. 
down to the latest time. With P 
Portrait of Dr. Moffat. a Se. 6d. ‘ 

THE PIONEERS; Narrative of 
Facts qo — 2 — 

2 By Rev. G. GOGEERLY. 

crown gro, 3s. 64. 


2 and its PEOPLE. 
Including a Complete History of Missionary 
Labour 1 that 1 — By Rev. 8. MATEEE, 


8. crown 8vo, 6s. cloth: 
NINETEEN ‘YEARS in POLY. 
Life, . and 


Researches 
in i the 1 ot the Pacific. By Rev. GEORGE 
TURNER, DD. Ma numerous 22 
tions. Cheap issue. 1 Thousand, 8vo, 6s 


cloth. 

SO GREAT LOVE: Memorials of 
Eminent Missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society. N L BRIGHTWELL. Eugraving 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


INDIA and CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SIONS. A Popular lar, Accent of the Country and 


Ags med Te — 2 — 
rik ar. ESTORROW. n of the 


CHURCH: Its . tes, * Tow! and | 
Present ts. , W. i 1— 12 


DD. New ition, — 4 

Rer. E. STORROW. Crown 8vo, 58. ue 
THE DAWN of LIGHT. A Story 

of the Zenana Mission in India. By MARY E. 


LESLIE, Calcutta. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. | 


cloth. 


‘EASTERN BLOSSOMS. Sketches | 


of Native Female r Life iu India. By 
same Author. Feap. Svo, 2s. cloth. 

A NARRATIVE of MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISES in the SOUTH SEA — 1 
By Rer. JOHN WILLIAMS. Unabridged Ex 
tion. Sixty-uinth Thousand. 


and 
SCENES im SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Rev. 
ROBERT MOFFAT, DD. Unabridged Edition. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. 8vo, price ls.; cloth, 


ls. 6d. 
MANUALS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Decide for Christ. Intended for 
Christian friends to put into the hands of those 
whom they are anxious to lead to religious deci- 
sion. By Rer. C. CLEMANCE, D D. 
wrapper, ul; limp cloth, red edges, 6d. 

Confess Christ. Designed to put 
in the hands of those who are “* disciples of 
Jesus, but secretly." By the same — In 
neat wrapper, 3d. ; limp loth, red edges, 64 

* The two, bound together in a neat volume, cloth, ls. 


7 oining the Church; or. Welcomes 


and Counsels of a Pastor to a Newly admitted 


Member of a Congregational Church. By Rev. C. 
CLEMANCE, D.D. In neat wrapper, 3d.; limp 
cloth, red edges, 6d. 

Baptism; its Meaning and its Place 
in C hristian Ordinances. An Exposition aud De- 


fence. By the same Author. New Edition, re 
vised and enlarged, 64. 

A Manual Explanatory of Congre- 
gational Principles ; for the Ue se of Bible 


and Young People. By Rev. G. PAYNE, LL.D. 
Fifth Edition. In neat wrapper, 4d. 


| 


son. 8vo, Is. ; sloth, | 
MISSIONARY LABOURS 


In neat | 


— 


— 


London: JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Pater- | 


nost er-row. 


— — — 


don are respectfully invited to call upon 
ecological Bookseller (second- 
hand and new), 274, Parringdon-street, London, E.C. 
Catalogues gratis ‘and post-free, 


M AY MEETING VISITORS to Lon. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’8 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day, crown 8vo, with portrait, cloth, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF FRANCES RID- 
LEY HAVERGAL. By Her Sister MARIA 
V. G. HAVERGAL. 


Crown 8vo, with portrait, 6s., cloth. 
MEMOTR OF REV. CHARLES A. 
CHASTEL DE BOINVILLE, B.D. Compiled 
from bis Journal and his Letters. By THOMAS 
CONSTABLE. Author of Archibald Constable 
and his Literary Correspondents.” 


Ready, small crown 8vo, 28. &1., cloth. 
HEAVENLY ARITHMETIC. By 
STEVENSON A. BLACKWOOD, CB. Aut bor 
7 * — and Progress, The Triumph of 
aith, 


crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


TOUCHES OF REAL LIFE. By 
LADY HOPE, of Carriden, Authorese of Our 
Coffee Room,” “ Gathered Clusters, &c, 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS of 
PROTESTANTISM : Their Present Condition. A 
Universal Survey. y THEODORE CHRIST. 
LIEB, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of N and 
University Preacher. Bonn, Prussia, Author of 
The Indo-British Opium Trade. Authorised 
translation from the German by DAVID B. 
C ROOM, M. A. 


Now crown 8vo, with Portrait, 2s. , cloth. 
MEM RIALS rr NONY : 

A Biography of Nony Heyw who was the first 
collector fer the Bruey ch of the Irish So. 
ciety. With Preface by Miss HAVERGAL, 


on NEW BD! Jr 

vo, 2s. 

TALES of the WARRIOR. J UDGES. 
A Sunday Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. R. 
MACDU FFP, D. b. 

„These names have only to be g lanced over to see 


that, in com t hands, they — ample scope 
tor thrilling on Sunday, or any other day, with 
stories drawn from the record of the early 


history of the chosen people. The author of this 
volume has succeeded to admiration in making excel 
lent use of the best materials for juvenile stories.’’— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


12th Thousand, crown 8vo, 368. 6d. cloth. 


NOONTIDE AT SYCHAR;; or, the 
Story of Jacob's Well. A New Testament 
a in Providence and Grace. Bythe Rev. 

MACDUFF, D.D. 
It is poetic throughout, and will detract nothing 
from his * and well-established position as 
* — and pleasant writer, who makes the 
ol things new.’’—Weekly Review. 


24th Thousand, a Bvo., 66. 6d. cloth. 
MEMORIES | 9 GENNESARET: 
or, OUR LO MINISTRATIONS BY THE 
SEA OF GALILER with Vignette. By the 
Rev. J. k. MACDUFF, D.D. 
An excellent, and exceedingly attractive work. Its 
— is simplicity, earnestness, and devoutnees. 
— Witness. 


wn vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


NETTIE'S 1 MISSION: Stories illustra- 
tive of the Lord's Prayer. By JULIA Mar. 
THEWS. 

This is just the book that children would love to 
hear read aloud to them by mother or elder sister 
— by the fireside these wintry nicht — Non- 
con . 


London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners St., V 


LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 


The * 18mo Edition is now ready. 
contains Nixe Services. 
Cloth, cut auch. 8d. Cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 1s. 
The octavo edition is also ready. It is 1 like 
the 18mo edition, FB... services, is bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 2s. 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, London. 


Sixth Thousand, revised — enlarged, price ls, post 


THOUGHTS. ‘ON THEISM : 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH 

„ Inkapecting pamghins.— lhe. 

“An exo n ng pam * 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise 
have recognised and endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times —Susser Daily News. 

London: Trabner and Co., Ludgate-hill. 


Published this day, in one vol., 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d 


An Introduction to the Philosophy 
on. 


cellor of the University of G W, and one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland 
AMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the 
Uni 
London : MACMILLAN and CO. 


COMPLETION OF THE REV. DR. W ADDING. 


of Re 
| By JOHN CAIRD. D.D., i Glasgow, Vice-Chan- 


Glasgow : 


TON'S e HISTO 
Now ready, Vol. V., in 8vo, p rice 52s. . 
\ONGREGATIONAL Hi TORY from 


/ 1850 to 1880. By JOHN WADDINGTON, 
D.D. Containing Letters of Dr. Livingstone, Mr. 
Neil Livingstone, and Mr. Charles Livingstone ; with 
Original Papers My Dr. Binney, Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
Mr. Hadfield. M aud others. 

*.* Vol. III. i700” 18 O, and Vol. IV. 1800—1850, price 
15s. each—may still be had. 

London : LONGMANS and CO. 


— — — — ͤ — —— 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF HENRY VENN, B.D. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, — Autotype Portrait, 


HE MISSIONARY SECRETARIAT | 

of Pees VENN, B.D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul's and Hon. of the Church Missiouary So- 
ciety. By the — W. KNIGHT, M X., formerly 
Seo. of the C. M. Soe. With an Introductory Biogru- 
— Chapter and other Additions by Mr. Venu's 


us. 
London, LONGMANS and CO. 


Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth 1s. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: 
CHAPTERS ON MADAGASCAR. By the Rev. 
JAMES SIBREE, Jun,, of the London Mission. 
ary Society, author of Madagascar and its 
People, &. 

Perhaps — * is no country of similiar capabili- 
ties, extent, and — of which we know 
so little as of M Mr. Sibree has been for- 
tunate iu his subject, 22 has given us a valuable 
book, full of curious information. There are 
exhaustive chapters on the races, languages, religion, 
and superstitions of the islaud.’’—Times. 

There has been no such comprehensive account 
of Madagascar and its people in all their various as. 
pects as tne present.’"—Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Sibree is no exception to the rule, and treads 
not unworthily in the footsteps of his predecessors.”’ 


. — At hei rum, 


| 
| 
| 


publishers have got u 


— — — — — 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this week (price One Penny) contains: - Two Beoks 
for the Times—" The Dead Hand and “ Free Land "—High 
Farming and Small Farms—A Cavalier’s Note Book—An 
English Gentleman Two Hundred Years Ago— England 
under Lord Beaconsficld— History of the Nineteenth Century 
~The Corn Laws and their Bffect—Dr. Barnes “Studies o f 
English Authors The Brontes and their Books—Goldwin 
Smith on Cowper—Mr. Maliock’s Poems—Some more Maga - 
zines—Literary Table Taik—Publications of the Week, &c. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week (Price One Penny) contains:—The Preach- 
ing of the Cross of Christ the True Preaching. By the Kev, 
Huch Stowell Brown—The Fatherly Character of Christ. 
Ry the Kev. G. T. Coster—Spiritual Revival. By the Rev. John 
F. Haynes, II. D. Jesus Praying all Nicht- The Heart of 
God Being Given, All is Given. By the Kev. John Fulsford— 
The Test of a Christian Life. By the Rer. Henry Ward 
Beecher—The Winsome Character of Christ—Salvation. By 
Archbishop Le'ghton—A Prayer. By Elizxbeth Stuart Phelps 
~The Cup of Surrow. By the Rev. T. I. Cuyler—The Lord 
our Strength. By the Kev. Theodore L. Spe. D. D. 


—ͤ ͤ Köe4— — — — 


THE SUNDAY SCHUOL TIMES 


For this Week (Price one Halfpenny) contains :—Chapters 
of Mra. Woodward's serial, Miriam's Legacy,” and Selma's 
Troubles,” by Eglanton Thorne—The Times We Live in: 
Our Bibles. By Marianne Farningham—The Sunday-schoo!l 
Union Anniversary : The Conference on Order and Discipline 
in the Sunday-school, and the Centenary ; The Evening Meet 
ine in Exeter Hall— Lessons on the Psalms: Psalms xili. and 
xiv.—The International Lesson: Bible Readings for Senior 
Scholars. By Marianne Farninzham—Lesson on the Inter- 
national Text for Infante—Tales for the Golden Text— 
Poetry : Sunday -scholar’s Prayer— Eternity as Rest —Splicin® 
the Ladder. By the Rev. Theodore L. Ouyler. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


for May (price Sixpence), contains: The Prince Consort 
— Penelope. By Emma Jane Worboise — Our Evening 
Hymns: Their Authors and Teachings. By W. H. Beckett 
—Mary Wallis. By J. A. Owen—Egolem or Byeotiem : 
Which? By the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A.—Unforgotten, By 
Beatrice Bristowe—An Eastern Long Ago—The Sonz of the 
Sunbeams. Py L. W. Bearne—Who Did It ’—Three Crowns. 
By Merner Manton, 


LONDON: JAMBSCLARKE®& OO,,18 814, PFLEST STREET 


Now Ready crown Svo, cloth, price 38. 
MEMORIALS 


JOHN LEGGE, M.A., 


Minister of the Congregational Church, Brighion, Victoria 
Consisting of SERMONS and ADDRESSES. 
With Memoir by his Brother, 


JAMES LEGGE, M.A. 


JOAN CARISBROKE. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Now Ready, crown do, cloth gilt, 600 pp., price 88. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Now Ready, crown oe, cloth, Ss. . 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY P 


BY MRS. WOODWARD, 


Author of Ren Clinton,” “ Mertonsville Park,” “ Mr, 
— „ New Year's Guest,” “ Bdith Vivian.” etc. 


Week! , ry the novel is undoubtedly good.”—Southern 
iy New capital story.” —Ardrossan Herald. 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, . 64., 


THE STORY OF THE YEARS. 


A TEXT BOOK WITH VERSES BY 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


“ The 72 music ot Miss Frunchames verses has 
and Trew . anny readers, and we do uvt wonder,”’—Sword 
unc 

“ The texte sare well hed. and some of thom are fairl 
rendered in the accom ing verses. There is a cheerful, 
restful tone about the whole, which is adapted to encourage 
= reliance on the Love which is over all.""—Scangelical 

agazine, 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE SCO. 13414, FLEET STREET 


SERMONS 
BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM BRADEN 


Late Minister of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. 
Edited by AGNES BRADEN. 
Witha Preface by the 


Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, B.A., D. D., 
President of Cheshunt College. 


Wo heartily commend this volume to our readers 
as a fitting memorial of one whose private character 
and public ser him to many of bis fellow- 
towusmeu during his residence here, whose great 
ability and faithfulness as a preacher increased the use- 
fulness and raised the reputation of the local Noncon- 
formist pulpit. Earnest, manly, cultivated, and, in 
the best sense of the word, Catholic, Mr. Braden was 
a man to guide and strengthen those with whom he 
came in contact; and, no doubt, many here who knew 
him will avail themselves of the opportanity of pos- 
sessing a eager record of his character and 
teaching. would say, in conclusion, that the 
the book in excellent style, 
the paper: type, and binding being all that could be 
desired, and at a price (4s. 6d ) which, bear.ng in mind 
that the book contains no fewer than twent one dis- 
courses, renders it remarkably cheap. uddersfield 
Evaminer. 

“Some of them are of rare worth and deep spiri- 
tual insight and power. They are pervaded with 1 
quickening inspiration, felt even in the quiet perusal.” 
— Nonconformist and Independent. 

“ There is not a sermon in the volume the perusal 
of which is not calculated to stimulate devout 
9 — 2 aud to deepen the spiritual life. — Christian 

orl 

It is just the kind of book that ought to find its 
way into all circles where manly and cultured Chris- 
tian teaching is valued.’ ’— Fountain, 

Both in substance and style they entirely justify 
publication, and they are, in our Ry ment, strong 
enough and good enough to ee Bare — 
examination and frank criticism. ga testify to 
preaching powers considerably above the average of 
the high standard which is, we believe, reached by 
Congregational ministers generally. The volume is 
one which will not only be welcomed by those who 
appreciated Mr. Braden's ministry, but it deserves 
aue will repay the attention of a wider circle.” 
Literary World. 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE & CO., 15 & 14, FLEET-8SI, B.C 


May 14, 1880. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 298, is Published THIS DAY. 
— 
I. DAVID HUME. 

II. T ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN. 
. THE M UESS WELLESLEY. 
IV. THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
VY. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
_ THE CHINESE IN CENTRAL : 
VII. THE TAXATION OF INDIA. 
VIII THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE, 

1X. THE CONSERVATIVE DEFEAT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


: The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes. 


T HE PSA L_ MIS T. 
Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


The Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the 
most complete Tune Boo 

First Edition, 406 Tunes, 2s. 6d., 3a., and 4s. 

New Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s. 64., 


4, and 5s. 

Chant Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, Is. 
and ls. 41. 

Anthem Book of 100 choice Anthems, Is. 8d. and 2s. 

The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and 
The Anthems, 6s., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 61. 

Specimen Copies, free by post, to Ministers and 
Orcanists, at very reduced rates. 


London: J. Happow and Co., 3, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. Novetto and Co, 1, Berners- 
; street, W 


HE VOICE aud PUBLIC S PEAK 
ING, 3a. 61., post free, from the Rev. J. P. 
SANDLANDS, MA., Brigstock Vicarage, Thrapston. 
J. P. S. gives lectures and private lessons. Terms on 
application. 


IHE Rev. W. T. POOLE, having re- 

signed the Pastorate of the Church at Horn- 
castle, in consequence of deaths and removals from 
the town, will be glaito SUPPLY, with or withonta 
view to settlement.—Address Rev. W. T. Poole, 
Stanhope Lodge. Horncastle. 


Re-union of Sunday Scholars 
SPECIALLY DURING 


The Centenary Year. 


HE use of the SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ 
SERVICES of SACRED SONG affords an admi- 
rable opportunity for bringing together past and pre- 
sent Scholars, and of interesting Parents and Congrega. 
tions in Sunday-school work. Seethe * Alphabet 
Series of Services, containing Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress and others, 44. each. Grants of 30 to schools 
at half-price.—Write for specimen copy and list, to 
Trade Manager, West London Sunday-school Union, 
133, Edgware-road, London, W. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a well- 
educated Lad, of 16, to a good business, which 

will afford scope to mechanical tastes. Theadvertiser 
would like to place his son in a concern where he 
would live with the family.—Apply to Wm. W. 
James, Perth House, Leighton Buzzard. 


N energetic and thoroughiy competent 
man of business, 47, desires an 

ment as MANAGER, SECRETARY, CHIEF CLERK, 
o CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. Has had large business 
experience. A first-rate accountant and book keeper. 
Ready correspondent. Healthy, and of address. 
Member of Christian church. Satisfactory refer- 
ences.—A. Z., 6, Hatton-garden, E.C. 


EADS of SCHOOLS.—PARCELS 
of MUSIC on APPROBATION. Terms and 
cvtalogues gratis. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
NDISPENSABLE to all Teachers of 
Music and Heads of Schools, who will find a 
splendid SELECTION of MUSIC, Vocal and Instru- 
mental. Classified in the new and enla handsome 
edition of the GREEN CATALOGUE, just issued 
(gratis and post free). Please specify this particular 
catalogue. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 
OW AT THY FEET. Sacred Song. 
Words by REA. Music by Miss M LINDSAY- 
(Ars. J. W. Bliss), 3s., post free at half-price. ‘ This 
is a model of a sacred song ; words and music all alike 
simple and expressive. — Vide Scotsman. 
J BsIG NATION. SacredSong. Music 
by Miss M. LINDSAY. No. 1 iu B Flat 
(Contralto or Baritone); No. 2, in E Flat (Soprano or 
Tenor), 4s. each, post free at Lalf-price. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burling’ on-street 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


IN ANT 


HOME, SCHOOL, or NEIGHBOURHOOD 


THE SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER, ( Post 
00 Lessons 
BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG 26 
(For Home Use). 


In large type, Part I., 3d.; Part I. and II. together, 
cloth, price 6d. 


THE ONE WANT OF THE DAY is here supplied 
in a settled system of Religious Lessons for DAY and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, which enable Parents, without 
s udy, both to train their children for life and prepare 
them for public worship on the Lord's Day. 

These Lessons consist of a systematic arrangement 
of Hymns, Prayers, and Graces, the facts, characters, 
doctrines, and practical teaching of the Bible; 
together with Old and New Testament History. 
H -nce its title of The Systematic Bible Teacher.“ 

Childrev thus taught are neither wearied nor dis- 
he irtened, but are ha pry in —— ene all that they 
have learned during the foregoing three or six months. 

TRACHERS CAN easily teach these sons. 

CHILDREN ca both learn and teach them. 

PARENTS CAN train by them at home. 

MINISTERS CAN without study examine upon them. 
Sime Hundreds of Schools and Heads of Families have 

adopted the System, and testify to its calue and 
BUCCHFR, 
No New Lessons Needed. 
A TEACHER WHEN APPLIED FOR SENT TO 
EXPLAIN THE SYSTEM. 
A School of 50 Children supplied with 
Books for £1 1s. 

A Catalogue and Testimonials, with Lecture on 
this System, sent post free on application to the 
Maunger. 

THE SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER 
DEPOSITORY. 
67, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Midland Railway. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 

IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 

1 TICKETS, available, with some exceptions, 
until Zist December, 180, will be issued from May 
Ist to the Slst October, 1880. 

For particulars see time tables and programmes 
issued by the company. 

JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 

Derby, April, 180. 


Price 1s., post free 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”)—READ 


THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL 


(AN EXPOSE). By A. J. DADSON, F.B.G.S. 


„Never came across such a scathin 


exposure. .. H 
An able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.“— Earl 


wish it a wide circulation. — The Rock. 
Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


ICE WOOL, 4}d. and 5d. per ball, all colours. 
BERLIN WOOLS, Black and White, 3s. 9d. per Ib. 
Colours, from 4s. IId. per Ib. 


tak a dozen, or Id. each. 
THISTLE 110 RINGS, AI. oz., or 28. 64. Th. 


FILOSELLE, Large Skein, 3j4., or 38. 6d. per dozen 


Every lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wool and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 


the world. 


THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens and Scrap Books, at 61., Is., 18. Gd., 28. Gd., 5e., 
10s. 6d. per packet. THE WONDERFUL SHILLING PACKET, containing 160 scraps, post free, 18. Id. 


P. L. KINGSBURY, AA“ 80, 82, 84, 90, 92, K 106, Fulham Road, London, 8. K 


GLADSTONE. 


N excellent BRONZE BUST, 12 

inches high, of this eminent STATESMAN 

sent on receipt of F. O. O. for 2ls., payable to Wright 

and Fletcher, Fine Art Bronziste, wer Hospital- 
street, Birmingham. 


,JOARD and RESIDENCE at Bright on 
Central position, near to the 2 Aquari um 

and Piers. Sea views. Liberal table. Every home 
comfort.—Terms on application to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 
58, Old Steine, and 17 and 18, Castle-square. 


— — 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 530, WARRIOR-SQUARE. 

Select Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and 
every home comfort, in oneof the best situations in 
this favourite watering-place.—Principals, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


HYDROPATHY. 
MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 
8 TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 
IRE. 
Physicians—-W. B. HUNTER, M D., &c., THOS. 
MACCALL, M D., &c. 

Numerons improvements have been made (espe- 
cially in the bathing department) and additional bed- 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample cubic space. 

For prospectus apply to the Manager. 


NOTICE. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 
Snrveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 
rename the thoroughfare from Moorgate-street to 
Finsbury-square, their Offices will in future be known 
as 70, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, E.C. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PAN HNICON COMPANY 

(Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 

large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 

if ＋ä— Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 
road, W.C. 


a0 ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 
HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
Hot, Cold, and Turkish, Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 

The prospectus of this Charming Winter Residence 
may be obtained on application to the Manager. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— 
Best Wallsend, Be. cash; Walleend—Class B, 
22s. cash; Best Inland, 22s. cash; Inland, Class B, 
19s. cash; Derby Brights, 19s.; Nuts, 188.; Best 
Coke, 12s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office : 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —“ Blon- 


din,“ the most wonderful Automaton of the 
Age, performs daily on the high rope. 
Recitals—Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, by 
Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and Dio. 
ramic Effects. A Holi in Scotland, by Mr. B. J. 
Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
red specially for this lecture. The Phenomena of 
ature and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J. L. King. 
The Magician Foiled. A new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. 
Admission to the whole, 13. 


Colleges and Schools. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS. — 
President, Rev. Josiah Viney ; Treasurer, Samuel Mor- 
ley, Esq., M. F.; Principal, Rer. T. Rudd, B.A. The 
Committee of the above School, having decided to re- 
ceive a limited number of LAY PUPILS, are now open 
to receive applications. The Edacation consists of the 
asual branches of English, Latin, French, German, and 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held a 
"TIniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. . 
cention is paid to the moral character of the boys. The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms from January 
to Faster ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to 
Christmas, with the usual holidays between. 
Applications for admission, or further particulars, to 
be mule to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial Hall, Farringdoo. 
street, London, E.C. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
J. ene HOUSE COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH - PARK . HILL, 
NDON, N., will be REMOVED at MICHAEL. 
MAS next to new and more eligible premises sitaated 
in CATHCART-HILL, N. 
Principal, Miss SUTTON. 


1 NEXTSESSION of the BRISTOL 

CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTE will com. 
mence in SEPTEMBER. Candidates intending to 
apply should without wr ! communicate with the 
Principal, the Rev. J. P. Allen, M.A. 


University of London. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 


the next Half-yearly Examination for MA. 
TRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 2lst of June, 1830. In addition to 
the Examination at the University, Proviucial 
Examinations will be held at Owen's College, Mau- 
chester ; Queen's College, Liverpool ; ueen's 
College, Birmingham; St. Cuthbert's College, shaw ; 
Stonyhurst College ; St. Patrick's College, Carlow; 
University College, Bristol; The Yorkshire College, 
Lee's ; The School of Science and Art, Newcastle.on. 
Tyne; and (for Ladies only) at the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certi. 
ficate of Age tothe Revistrar (University of London, 
Burlington gardens, London, W.) at least Fourteen 
Days before the commencement of the Examination. 

_. ARTHUR MILMAN, M. A., Registrar, 

May 10th, 1880. 


TTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE. 
Heap-MastTer: 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics; late Andrew's 


Scholar and First Priseman in Higher Senior 
Mathematics University College, on; Fellow 
University College, London. 

ASSISTED BY A 


ARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT 
AND VISITING MASTERS. 

There are several — Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. Well-equipped nasium, 
Resident l-Serjeant, Swimming-bath, Fields 
for Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale—Mr. 
and Mrs. Young and masters dining with boys. 

for the Universities, Professions, 

and Commerce. From 1870-79, 185 boys passed the 
88 Local Examination, 66 classed in honours. 
Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 
England were with the Hath Scholar- 
ship, and an Exhibition to St. 1 Cam- 
. Of JUNIORS, the FIRST place in England 
in ALL subjects, F in Drawing, SECON D in Eng- 
lish, with many prizes and distinctions, were won. 
matriculated at London in the First Division, 

and with honours, and former pupils GRADUATED 


— high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 
For Fees, K., y to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Philip P. we, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 


via Wol . 
SECOND TERM—Mar ist to Jetr Sist. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 


Painctrals— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS 
English Literature 
Botany — tes 
German 


„ Prot. Mont, Univer. Col. 
„ Prof. Barrier, King's Col. 
„ Dr. Mrs. 


talian Language Prot. Funken, LL.D. 
Ancient 4 History Dr. Keusueap, Dul. Col. 
— Geograph Prof. — 8 27 Gol. 

gue . SRELEr, 0 

— 2 4 „ Jou BLOcCELer, 5 


o and Harmonium... Herr Lovrs DiEIL. 
des _ „ Signor Garcia. 
Dra and Pain » EB. C. Muss, Eeq. 
Geology &Biblical St Rev. J. W. Topo, D. D., F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


— — — —— — 


HE LADIES’ HIGH- CLASS SCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


OYDON. 
Parncrrats-—-Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


Public Examinations for. The 
system upon which the is entirely 
new, and each 


are not 
school is worked 


are taught in a manner both efficient and 
Drawing, Music, and the Continental 
ceive considerableattention, and with valuable resul 

Each class has a separate room and teacher. 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise 
is much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron. the Principals. 


HE NORTHERN OONGREGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 


Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
artes the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, 
assisted by seven Masters. 

W. H. LEE, „IJ. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTEN HOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon Sec. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Datley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
ing where nothing has been spared to pro- 
vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooma. 7 
amined the dormitories, lavatonmes, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for healthiness.’’ 
—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Chemical] Laboratory and detached Infirmary. 

Several boys have recently matriculated at Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

TEEN BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 

EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY-ROAD, EDGBASTON, near 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal, FREDERIC EWEN, aided by an elf 
cient staff of Resident and Visiting Masters. 
Pupils are prepared for University Examiuations, 
and for Business. 


V TINTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
Parxctpals—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or 
the Kev. J. 8. Simon, #3, Francis-road, Birmingham. 


re 
ts. 


— — — — 


— — — — — — — — 


IGHBURY HOUSE, Sr. 
LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 

Head Master K. JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.B., as. 
sisted by Six Resident Masters. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and 
thorough English taught. The junior division is 
trained by ladies. Delicate boys requiring a mild 
climate receive the greatest care. 

For prospectus and particulars, apply to Mrs. Duff, 
the Lad te) 

The sU ik TERM commenced MAY lst. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHES. 
HUNT, LONDON, N. 
Conducted by Professor W. TODHUNTE 
M.A. (Gold Medallist) University of London, 
Fellow of University College, London. Formerly of 


hunt 
to usual Classical, Mathematical 
lish subjects and French, which is studied 
Science forms of the 


odern 
and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, 
clusive terms from £45 per annum. 
For particulars apply as above. 


CHOOL for the SONS of MISSION. 
ARIES, BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 

The Head Master The Rev. E. WAITE, M. A., 

RECEIVES afew PRIVATE PUPILS, not necessa- 

ay sons of, — — in other respects under 


School 
University and Civil Service examinations, and is 
annually examined throughout by the Syndicate of 


All the arrangements, edacational and domestic, are 
— of a high-class school. Terma, &., on applica- 
on. 


ROGMORE COLLEGE, RICK- 
MANSWORTH (18 miles from London). 
Classical and Commercial Education. Home com- 
* Extensive a — ; 
or prospectus a to the ne , 
. . D. PATTERSON, M.A. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 


YOUNG LAD West-hill, Sydenham. 
neipal, Miss SY „ assisted by competent 
Governesses 


Terms and references on application. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, RYE LODGE, 
Peckham-rye, facing the Common, two miles 

rom the Crystal Palace. 
Modern Languages, aud the course includes the sub. 
te required by the Local Examinations. Keferences 
ministers and parents of pupils. Terms moderate. 
— Mrs. H. Collett. 


Great attention paid to 


— — 


C HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 
AMPTO 


Cond ited by Mra MARTIN ond ber Denghser. 


Independent College, Taunton. 
RINCIPAL: REV. W. H. 


GRIFFITH, M.A., London, 1 prepared 
or the Cambridge Local and London Univ Ex- 
aminationa, for Commercial life. A Junior 
School College in 
ing the care of Mrs. Mime. Terms from 3 to 
#) Guineas per annum. For Prospectus to the 

the Secretary . Albert 


Principal, as above; or to 
Goodman, Taunton. The next Term will commence 
on Tuesday, May 4th. 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENOH, and GERMAN 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
establishment is recommended ed 


and 
is taught by a lady 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 
12 SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
tas HLL 


conducted by the Misses PHIPSON and 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried 
on by Mrs. LANCE. 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
DALE, 


University School, Hastings. 


MX. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 

sure of informing his friends that he has se- 
cured the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 
Chichester 


THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for of 7 to 11 
years of , is under the care of Mrs. Butler (wife 
of Mr. ward A. Butler, B.A., B. Sc.). 

ExaMInwaTiON Resvutts ror 1879 
London University, First — 8 ne oe SF 
7 2 Matriculation in Honours... 3 
: * - lst Division... 3 
Cambridge Local Examination, Seniors ; w 
70 90 , Juniors... — 14 
College of Preceptors, First Claas? ove | L. 
14 


* Third * * 5 * 
* With the let Prise for Mathematics 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Has 


A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted 
Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. 
Williams). Prospectus on application. 


4 


CTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER.LYNE. 


be forwarded 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, pal. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of tor thirty-eight ears 
arises from the fact that great attention! + dito 
subjects required in commercial life. Boys have ex- 
celled n good writing, arithmetic, French, book-kvep- 
ing, and mercantile corre: dence. Pupils from 
this School have e Examinations of the 
Pharmaceutical Society und the College Precept ors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
in Honours. Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

age — twenty-two or * * guineas. 

‘or views and pros usapply tothe Principals, 
Mesars J. and J. W. oo 


rns HILL COLLEGE, BIR. 
* MIN HAM — rue NEXT SESSION of this 
college will ope: in the moath of September. Appli- 
cation for admission should be made without delay to 
the Secretary, from whom all needful information can 


be obtained.—Address Rev. F. Stephens, Birchfleld, 
Birmingham. 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 

% ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
French, and Italian. Large modern building., 
W playground, and garden. Cold and warm 


references. tus on applica- 
tion.— W. 


uchs, proprietor, M Kung, principal, late 
headmaster of the Sw International School, Genoa, 
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MAGNETISM 


AS A CURATIVE. 


Its Healing Power and Simplicity of Application exemplified by 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETIC APPLIANCES. 


Which for Comfort of Wear, Safety of Use, Curative Power, and Permanent Magnetic Character, are Unapproachable. 


In proof of the superlative excellence of these appliances over every other form of electrical 
apparata for the relief and cure of disease, it may be stated that HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS of these articles have been sold by Darlow & Co. during the past fourteen years. 


DARLOW & CO., THE intRoDUCERS OF THE SYSTEM OF CURATIVE MAGNETISM TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Testimonials in) favour of Darlow d Co.'s Patent Magnetic Appliances. 


Messrs. DARLOW 4 Co., believing that the taneous testimony of persons whose names must be above suspicion will be acceptable to the public, have much pleasure in 
appending the following statements. 


MAGNETIC Liver Pads. From the Rev. FREDERICK HARDWICK. 


Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure — i 1 — * Co. , Seats 1 
our request, and sending you the particu you re. W M A NETIC aving suffered for many years from general debility, 
4 I was ot Malvern last — ving for nearly a year DARLO S Ladies Belts. was persauded to 4 yoar Magnetic Appliances. I am 
been suffering from constant attacks of giddiness, intense thankful to say they have been useful to me, although in an 


Lee the whole aystew, the results of what the pnysicass | DARLOW'S MAGNETIC Gentlemen's Belts. r be e 


termed over extension of the brain, arising from exces- b Formerly Demonstrator of Chemistry in King's 


cscuth with Vat litle sinendment nay generel condition, | DARLOW'S MAGNETIC Riding Belts. — 


when, by chance, I met with your a let. I confess I From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH FUL- 


moa areata ue atannen te atten, DARTLOW'S MAGNETIC Spine Bands. — — 


ing to see at the end of it 
Dear Sirs,—I enclose cheque forthe Wristlet and Belt for 
street, to whom I wrote ; and in consequence of the strong } . | eq 
recommendation he gave in his letter answer to my in- DARLOW S M AG NETIO Lung Invigorators. ~ A ~ NF ey ce = L, Sd nape 
of 


J Bt. Jobn’s-wooa, XW. | DARLOW'S 


omens the 
from my friend Dr. Garth Wilkinson, of 76, Wimpole- 


quiries, I obtained from you a double spine-band, head. the greatest benefit. With perfect truth I I 
tea ed Sd echo Manet eine | DARLOW'S MAGNETIC Kaee Caps. e 
bed ond Lang =, t par yg & 4H an on ; quite —— to use this letter as a testimonial from 
engagement 6 the Ualvessity of Dashem. end — 41 DARLOW'S MAGN BTIC Chest Protectors. — „ CHARLES GARTH FULLERTON. 
son that rin she ie 1 wag there That iron | to Dariow and E Sd London 
e Se |DARLOW'S MAGNETIC Throat Protectors, e the Rev. ROWIN PAXTON HOOD 
am go ordeal . 1 To Messers w 
e ny | DARLOW'S MAGNETIC Wristlets. My arr Te 
turn of my former symptoms ; ; tor, aud I believe I found very great benefit. I have si 
in ylutthat Hades sat aees ee wacyeas peeves, | DARLOWS MAGNETIC Anklets, bes Gy r IN 
e 


othe pagan uoder whom caret bare bons Leave tron | DARTOW'S MAGNETIC Necklets. . —— ggg 


time to time taken nus vomica and phosphorus as a matter for this testimonial, from some knowledge obtained of the 


of precaution when working very hard ; but I intend soon to ; 0 N above experience I felt it to be not less a duty than a 
e | DARL AGNETIC ba 
88 ex : eps : ~~ EA. * — DA 0 W S M 1 Friction Gloves. pleasure to give it heartily.—I am, yours faithfully, 


(I may say, for others and myself, gratefully) 
eines previously, it was from thetime I began wearing your , EDWIN PAXTON HOOD 
Magnetic Appliances that 1 began to improve wo rapidly in| ARTLOW'S MAGNETIC Trusses. — 
band and apart from curative effects that they are From the Rev STENTON EARDLEY. 
alleged to possess, the feeling of support and genial glow RECOMMENDED FOR THE RELIEF OR CURE OF The Vicarage, Streatham-common. 
which they seem to give tothe important parts of the system ‘ ; eae pe | * a I cannot 222 to say 
which they cover are mos! agrecable.—Tam, Gentlemen, | Liver Complaint Lung Affections —_| Neuralgia nothing of gratitude, any longer refrain from scqoainting 

CHARLES J.PLUMPTRE, | General Debility Bronchitis Chest Weaknoss the wearing of one of your Magnetic Belts. Seventeen 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking, King's Spinal Affections Spasmodio Asthma | Sciatica which I bea been, with brief intervals, for uenrly seven 
— Constipation ' Rheumatism Lumbago years, and which arose from a severe accident on a Swiss 
From GARTH Wen. Esq.. M. D. N * Glacier —I was recommended to try one of your Belts; I 
K 8.8 N ervous Debility | Rheumatic Gout Paralysis | hesitated considerably, for I had endured much in the way of 
70, Wimpole-street, London, W., March, 1874. Indigestion Hysteria Sore Throat Seve ee, ae ome Serene — K. 2 
.- Tem able te bertuty that I have used your Magnetine Heart Affections Chronic Headache § Hernia oat ony appreciable My testimony, in brief, is this: 
Appliances pretty — & my practice to that is 1 : I purchased one of your Belts, and within a few weeks the 
sonal convenience to my patients they are unexceptionable, Also for the prevention of Cholera, Small Pox, and Fever. pain in my back had gradually subsided, and I have now 
and far superior to any invention of the kind which I have spent sixteen months wholly free from pain. Certainly the 
‘ flicac , 5 case is, to me at least, marvellous; aud I will not allow 
suena. | Ses = — — th * — 4 — nk : : : any false delicacy to override the duty which I too tardily 
fare no done. _Lnare found thew uefa} in constipation, The Public are cautioned against Counter- dischanee in soaking this aatement, and offering you m} 
lving weakness of the spine, and of tb t t . gratitude.— Your obliged servant, 
the abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my feits of DARLOW & Co.’s APPLIANCES, —.— e EARDLEY, 
aa me — — your Magnetic Appliances. a 8 1 f . h ao Stee . common. 
oe GARTH WIL INSON, MD, M.R.C.8.E. both as to Ssiml arity in name, 8 ape, 7 wAJOR A. TREW 
* rom . ; 
Additional Testimonial from GARTH WILKIN- and external appearance. 9, St. James's-terrace, Winchester. 
SON, Esq., M D. To Messrs. Darlow aud Co., West Strand, London. 


yw. — | Is va. Wimpole-street, W Jaton — to know of yous ap — by means 
ir. — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you to express ’ of one of your pamphiets at a time when I wasill in bed. I 
my opinion, from experience, of the value of your Magne- DARLOW S IMPROVED MAGNETINE showed the book to my doctor, who said it was of no use. 
r APPLIANCES are of world-wide reputation; they are soft, light, | Notrithatanding, {mate ug ty mind to buy the Bat, and 
your inventions siill approved themselves as beneficial in | flexible, elastic, and are permanently Magnetic, and they are as comfortable to | time it has not cost me one shilling for medion! advice, 
my practice. To both these questions I can answer by | wear as an ordinary garment. They require no preparation and need no attent on, which, together with the improved state of my health, is 
endorsing Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to resort | and whilst possessing extraordinary vitalising power are so gentle and soothing in | indeed much to te thankfal for. If you will send me a few 
to in a ry ! cases. h } laced h ler inf ; invalid with of your business books, I shall have mach pleasure in bring- 

In addition to the cases I before specified, I can now add | &tion that they may be placed on the most tender infant or nervous invalid with- | ing them to the notice of all who are known by me to suffer. 

—I remain, Gentlemen, yours ** 
AJOR A. TREW. 


some experience of the utility of Maguetine in cases of | out fear of any inconvenience. 
debility, and as a local remedy in painful affections arising 


| 
I dess rer topical bebe peels e 8 le e, DARLOW'S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES „nu 0 sourr ER Ned. MRO S. Eng. Ke 


in — — n in * — — 5 2 of are recommended by many eminent members of the medical profession, and 8, Cumberland-terrace, Finsbury-park N. 
annum n. BELTON, aud boo purlication; lo in pat ronised by some of the highest families in tae kingdom, including ladies aud Gentlemen, —I have recommended your Magnetine Appli- 
weak throat from nervous exhaustion affecting the larynx. I : 5 - j ances in numerous inatances, aud have found them of creat 


am, Sir, yours faithfully, gentlemen of Her Majesty's Household, Members of both Houses of Legi-lature, N r * 
GARIH WILKINSON, M.D., MRC S. E. eee ty of various er gr earn — 1 — = . a of | ee aR Dyspepsia, aud various others, wh re —＋ 
ate 0 the Legal, Scientific, and Litecary Professions, Merchants, Bankers, an persons in | of vital energy has been the prominent symptom. I am 
3 8 Va'e, Bray almost every grade of society. They are also used by many benevolent persons for dite satisfied that « ni‘ural stimulant, such as Ma n> sm, 


r : may be of the highest possible service in many deute 
To Darlow aud Co.—I was doubled like an old man of 9» Aist ribut iou among the suffering poor. — an artificial stimulant may be hurt-ul. Jama opefal 


for five years. By chance, passing through Loudon, I cor that the time may soon come, when the cura ive vid alle 
one of your Belts, which I have worn for two years, and * , — viating powers of Magnetism and Electricity, i: ail its 
nere is not a straighter mau in the three kingdoms: and 1 Nearly ] | * KA RS | yA R LO W S various forms, will be fully realised and used by th + profas- 
sui relieved from all pain. Make ony wae on like of this ‘ i An on. — Believe me, yours I ant Trin mne 
> . . "ANS. * . , * . 0 7 9 : Cc. „% . 
Dayle Vale, Bray, Co. Wicklow. | | hprece dented success of A 1 | L | AN CES. To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


Descriptive Illustrated 32-Page Pamphlets (fourth million) post free on application to the Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Manufacturers, 


DARLOW & GCO0., 448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station.) Office Hours: 10 till 5; Saturdays, 10 till 3, 


May 14, 1889. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1880. 


DR. NEWTH ON CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Ir was impossible to mistake the spirit of the mag- 
nificent assembly which filled Westminster Chapel 
on Tuesday morning, when Principal NewTH was to 
deliver his inaugural address as Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
There are times when even the strongest natures 
and most energetic characters cannot but confess 
the power of circumstances and events, and this is 
such a time. For six years every good and noble 
cause had been overshadowed by a blighting and 
disastrous influence, and the systematic disregard 
of right and wrong in high places was seriously 
affecting social and personal morality. The change 
to better conditions, auspicious to every holy enter- 
prise, has come as an emancipation, and in every 
gathering truly representative of Nonconformist 
opinion is hailed with devout gratitude. More than 
this, the national deliverance—to say sois not to boast 
—is the providential seal set to a fidelity which was 
not wanting in the darkest hour. We have been per- 
initted to show what we understand by national 
religion, as distinguished from a christened natural- 
ism or paganism, and, Gop be thanked! it is once 
more possible to invoke His name, to appeal to His 
will, and to plead for humanity and righteousness 
in public affairs, without being peremptorily cut 
short with the objection that these are non-political 
considerations, and cannot legitimately be intro- 
duced into the treatment of national interests. 
The Congregational Union could not either honour- 
ably or consistently forget the duty of thanksgiving 
for this happy change, and it recognised it on 
Tuesday with a distinctness which left nothing 
to be desired. Not as representing either “a 
harassed, or a grasping ' interest —for the dis- 
interestedness of our action has been handsomely 
acknowledged by those who have the best right to 
speak on such a topic—nor yet in the cause of 
— our * were proclaimed before we 

new who would lead us—but as Christian citizens 
have the members of the Congregational Union 
just acclaimed Mr. GLapsTone’s Government as 
one whose influence will be found on the side of 
liberty, righteousness, and peace.” 

In preparing to address an assembly met under 
the influence of such circumstances, Dr. Newt 
had no easy task. A course which might have 
commended itself to a chairman less sure of his 
audience would have been to constitute himself the 
organ of the predominant feeling of the hour, and 
ride triumphant on the advancing wave of public 
sentiment. That, however, we venture to think, 
would have been to sacrifice a fine opportunity of 


rendering a conspicuous and enduring service to 


the Free Churches. Means and agencies are never 
wanting for the expression of the general feeling, 
and, moreover, what we desiderate in tke utter- 
ances of the chairmen of our infrequent assemblies 
is not echoes, but voices. Availing himself of his 
perfect freedom, Dr. Newrn chose to discourse 
of Christian union as a demand of the times, 


enlightened, just and capable of satisfaction, or the 
contrary. A more opportune topic it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine me as was at expected, it was 
treated with discerning thoroughness and uncom- 
promising decision, as well as in a truly catholic 
spirit. Of Christian union—that is to say of union 
according tothe mind and will of CHRIST -e cannot 
have too much; but we are daily hvaring appeals 
made in the name of that sacred cause which, 
being based on false assumptions and aiming at 
mistaken and unscriptural ends, cannot be too firmly 
resisted. When the representatives of Episcopal 
churches approach us with language implying that 
our status as Christians and that of our ministers is 
inferior to theirs because we are without this and 
that traditionary accretion of ecclesiastical life, it is 
high time to show them, yet once more that we 
occupy ground far out of reach of their condescension ; 
we are therefore glad that in an address sure to pass 
into the hands of many among those of our opponents 
who most need sound information, Dr. Newts has 
offered a brief, but sufficient and scholarly, vindica- 
tion of our Congregational Church principles, espe- 
cially as they bear upon this question ofunion. It 
is certainly strange that, after the experience of 
eighteen centuries, ecclesiastics not otherwise 
deficient in shrewdness should cling to the hope, 


all the Christians of a country within one church 
organisation, acknowledging the same rules and 
government. The explanation is to be found in 
fundamental differences between the views which 
they and we hold of the nature and ends of church 
life; and never was it of more consequence than 
now to assert that the note of a true church is not 


to be found in its history, organisation, or circum- 
stances, but in the vivifying presence of the Spirit 
of Curist. Let this truth be acknowledged, and 
there will be not only a hope, but a pledge, of union; 
let it be denied or overlooked, and endeavours after 
union can only end in increased misconception, 
disappointment, and disgust. 

No doubt, as Dr. Newra has taken care to recog- 
nise, there is a certain appreciable loss to the Church 
of Curist arising from the divisions and antago- 
nisms which the world is able to perceive among 
Christians—a loss of impressiveness, authority, and 
witnessing and working power. Seize the true idea 
of the Church, recognise in diversities of organisa- 
tion and method not the sign of schism, but the 
natural and healthy result of free and vigorous life, 
and these evils will prove remediable : let that same 
idea perish, and then even such light as the Church 
is now able to afford the world will soon be ob- 
scured, if not quenched. It is only reasonable to 
hope that the very plain demonstration which Dr. 
Nxwru has now given of the reasons why no pro- 
posals looking towards the comprehension of all 
Christians within one organisation can be so 
much as considered by the Free Churches of 
this country, will prevent the renewal or 
suggestion of proposals so futile for at least a 
considerable time. A glance at his address 
ought to convince reverend and right reverend uni- 
fiers that we know quite well both where we stand 
and where they stand. We, too, like them, desire 
a oneness of Christian profegsion; but it is a one- 
ness of conviction, fellowship, and obedience to our 
Lorp. It is in this spirit that we shall seek 
the correction of the so-called ‘individualism ”’ 
with which we are persistently reproached, in 
so far, at least, as it is a real defect, and nota 
misjudged virtue. An individualism—if that is its 
right name—which derogates from the authority 
of CHRIST we can judge and rebuke; but that with 
which we are sometimes charged is often no more 
than an estimation of human pretensions at their 
real value, an invidious name being employed to 
stigmatise that assignment of worth to personal 
conviction which is of the very essence of Protes- 
tantism. Dr. Newt has expressed the common 
convictions of the Free Churches in a few sentences 
which may be regarded as the central points of his 
address :—‘‘ It is the glory of Christianity to reveal 
a Gop near and not afar off; and the religious life 
which it awakens is that which springs from the 
realisation of direct and personal relations with Gop. 
Only through the one Father of all can we become 
one. Gop unites us one to another by uniting us 
to Himself. The history of Christianity shows that 
her purity and her power are largely dependent 
upon the loyal maintenance of this distinctive 
peculiarity. Wherever it has been infringed, and 
the will of another has been permitted to come 
between the soul and Gop, there may be surely 
found the source of decline and the ade: of 
sorrows. There is nothing new in this teaching ; 
but being opposed to some of the most powerful 
influences of our time, the doctrine requires to be 
continually reasserted. And because it is true, no 
union of p hover woe is permissible to us which would 


involve any surrender of our personal religious convic- 


I ; s, tions, or repress the natural diversities of church life. 
and undertook to inquire how far that demand is 


The union which we are at liberty to seek or accept, 
and which is alone worthy of Christian men, is one of 
mutual sympathy and affection, of common interests 
and aims, of a common call to the same service, and 
a common submission to the same Master. Such a 
union is practicable, although it seems far from near, 
as too many a regrettable but inevitable reference in 
Dr. NewrTn's address shows. The hindrances to 
it do not lie at the door of those who are in 
ignorance and want of charity called ‘schismatics 
and sectarians by the adherents of politico-eccles- 
iastical kingdoms of this world. No doubt we have 
to guard against whatever would make true union 
more difficult; but we have this pre-eminent ad- 
vantage—that we can only swerve from the path 
which leads to union by deviating from our own prin- 
ciples. Not only to proclaim these principles in con- 
troversy with others, but to keep them clear and 
bright in our Own consciousness, to apply them in 
ourassociated life, and to teach them to our children, 
must be more than ever our care in an age when 
worldliness and sacerdotalism conspire, as they have 
perhaps never done before, to rob mankind of its 
true and heavenly light. 


— — 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY MEETING. 


pe, Tux directors of the London Missionary Society 
or at least assert the duty, of comprehending | 


have had a year of heavy trial, and often weari- 
some anxiety. When they met their constituents 


at the anniversary of 1879, the financial condition 


was such as to occasion much perplexity and many 
forebodings. During the year which ended last 
May, there was a large excess of expenditure over 
income. Reserve funds had been used to the 


extent of £12,000, and an adverse balance of more 


than £5,000 was brought forward to the new 
account. These monetary difficulties have been, to 
a large extent, overcome—nearly £3,500 of the debt 
has been cleared off; and, while numerous savings 
have been effected in the expenditure, the ordinary 
income has slowly, but steadily, increased. The 
contributions for general purposes, combined with 
the contributions and dividends for special objects, 
have reached the sum of £102,000. These impor- 
tant financial facts were made known at the 
eighty-sixth anniversary meeting, held in Exeter 
Hall, on Thursday morning, anler the presidency 
of Mr. Jonn Kemp-WeE cn. 

The society has also had a year of unusual trial, 
arising from the circumstances which have attended 
the prosecution of its Central African Mission. 
Some two or three weeks before the last anniversary 
the respected Foreign Secre left England for 
Zanzibar, with two young missionaries, who were 
destined for work in the Central African region, 
and high hopes were cherished in the breasts of 
—— that this new movement would prove greatly 
helpful in the noble enterprise which had for some 
time enlisted the sympathies of the society's most 
devoted friends. Butasthe summer wore on, there 
came one day from that far-off land the sad, brief 
news that Dr. Muttens had died on the road to 
Ujiji; and shortly afterwards more dark tidings 
came of the death of young Anxrnun Doposnux, 
who had reached Ujiji on March 27th, and 
had succumbed to disease and weariness a 
week later. A cloud of heavy sadness seemed 
to rest upon the Mission House; and some 
hearts failed them for fear. It is no secret 
that not a few were asking if the time had 
en really come for pushing the mission work so 
ar into the interior of Africa; and whether it 
would not be much wiser, and in many senses 
better, to take more cautious and patient methods 
for the Christianisation of the people in those un- 
enlightened regions. There were others who felt, 
even in that dark and cloudy day, that difficulties 
and seeming disasters should in no sense have the 
effect of quenching the ardour of devoted Christian 
= who were presumed to have at heart the 
welfare of d ed and suffering millions, and to 
be constrained by love which led the RepEEMER of 
mankind to a death of shame and suffering upon 
the Cross. It was thought by these brave-hearted 
people that disasters should excite renewed ardour, 
and lead to fresh consecration. As the winter da 
deepened on, better and brighter news reached the 
directors. One of the men at Ujiji wrote home 
during that period of trial—when the body of Mr. 
DopaGsHun was laid beside that of Mr. Toomson, who 
had previously fallen in the same enterprise. 1 
trust no one will call this mission disastrous, or 
condemn Ujiji hastily as unhealthy. Certainly we 
want more help, but the work is going on. We are 
living down native prejudices and suspicions, and 
the lies of slanderers. We will slacken no effort to 
carry on this work; and I am speaking, not at 
home, but in the midst of the work and its 
difficulties.’" These words, from one of two men, 
living apart from civilisation amongst savages, far 
removed from the world's highway, were deserving 
of response at home. In the latter part of Septem- 
ber, the two missionaries who went out with Dr. 
Muuuens, reached Ujiji. The tale of these inte- 
resting circumstances in connection with the 
society's work in Africa was told more at length 
in the report, which was read on Thursday 
morning. 

We may at once say, and we say it with con- 
gratulation, that the most impressive and useful 
feature of the om anniversary has been the 
manner in which two of the society's missionaries 
told the tale of their work to the meeting. Wedo 
not remember to have heard at any previous meet- 
ing two speeches of missionaries, of such length, 
which were listened to with so much satisfaction. 
Few missionaries have acquired the art of telling 
the story of their own labours. They can work 
better than talk. It has often struck us as beinz 
well-nigh crucl, and to say the least unfair and in- 
considerate, to push some of these noble workers 
into the prominence of the Exeter Hall platform, 
in order that they may make speeches to rouse the 
interest of large assemblies. But Mr. MacFar.Lane 
from New Guinea, and Mr. Ricuarpson from 
Madagascar, amply justified their introduction to 
the platform on Thursday. The former told a long, 
but deeply interesting, story, enlivened and relieved 
by incident and anecdote, so as to thoroughly 
secure and retain the attention of the assembly 
for whole hours. He drew, in a few sen- 
tences, distributed here and there through 
his speech, a vivid sketch of New Guinea in its 
physical and moral aspects. None who were 
present can have failed to gain a conception of the 
island which will abide for many a year to come. 
Mr. Machan ane took especial pains to impress the 
meeting with the fact that cannibalism, pure and 
sunple, prevails greatly in that country; and mide 
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some striking references to the way in which it is 
regarded by those who maintain the repulsive prac- 
tice in New Guinea. In a conversation which he 
had with a chief just before leaving, he states that 
the man was bewildered at the idea that the country- 
men of the missionary should ever kill men apart 
from the object of eating them. Why, said this 
man-eating chief, do your people kill their enemies 
if they do not eat them? The man regarded the 
custom of his own people as being both more 
rational and just in dealing with their enemies: 
They killed them because they liked them. Mr. 
MacFartane was quite wise to insist, as he did, 
upon the great importance of trying to put our- 
selves in the position and point of view of those 
who differ as widely from ourselves as these — 
degraded cannibals do. A high and grateful tribute 
was paid by the speakers to the value of the gift 
of the steamer Ellengowan, which was given for the 
use of the New Guinea mission by Miss Baxter, of 
Dundee. Coming before the meeting, as Mr. 
RicHarpson did, three and a-half hours after it 
began, he was necessarily more hurried than 
he would otherwise have been, but he, succeeded 
in gaining its hearty attention, and, * do not 
doubt, left upon it an earnest impression with 
respect to the triumphs of missionary labour 
in Madagascar. He was the very last missionary 
sont thither before the island was publicly and pro- 
fessedly delivered from idolatry. The audience 
must have gathered from the story which Mr. 
Ricwarpson told, that if the society had done 
nothing more, it had at least justified its existence 
by the marvellous work which it had brought to 
such successful issues in that country. We cannot 
help feeling that the extraordinary moral and 
material changes which have transpired in Mada- 
gascar, would be sufficient to illustrate the claims 
which missions have upon the support of all good 
men. We may add, that the venerable Mr. Tres- 
TRAIL made some touching allusions to the past; 
and that Dr. ALLox dealt forcibly and pertinently 
with the present attitude of some Christian people 
towards mission work, affirming that, although the 
day has passed for startling excitement, yet the 
period of routine may be inspired with an earnest 
enthusiasm of quite as real value. The meeting 
was, upon the whole, as effective and useful as the 
directors could have expected or desired. 


Nearly a week ago the Daily News announced that 
the Government intended to“ promote” the ing of 
a Bill for the settlement of the Burials difficulty during 
the ensuing short Session. Though our contemporary, 
no doubt, spoke with adequate authority, we have 
reason to ieve that the subject has not as yet been 
so far discussed by the Cabinet as that the outlines of 
the proposed measure have been settled. Our article 
on the subject a fortnight ago will have indicated that 
the question is not so simple as might at first sight 
appear, because a measure based on Lord HAaRROwBy’s 

use carried in the House of Lords would not be a 
complete settlement. We venture to hope, however, that 
the Bill when it is drafted will be placed in the hands 
of Mr. Osporne Moraan rather than the Home Sec. 
RETARY, and that it will be on the lines of the resolu- 
tion which he placed on the order-book before the dis- 
solution. 


A curious volume might be compiled if a collection 
were made of those rancorous utterances in which 
clergymen of the Establishment have given vent to their 
disappointment at the results of the General Election, 
and the dangers which threaten their exclusive monopolies 
in the future. The Rev. H. H. Crewe, with a credulity 
which is simply inconceivable, gravely sets forth as 
“facts” that all the Nonconformist ministers of 
Wales urged the electors to promise votes to 
Conservative candidates, wear their colours, 
attend their meetings, and ride in their carriages, 
but upon pain of damnation to vote afterwards against 
them; and that for months past the Nonconformist 
pulpits have been made “little else than the vehicle of 
slander,” &c., of Lord BEACONSFIELD, whom Mr. 
Crewe fulsomely eulogi Starting from these pre- 
misses, Which are declared be “ beyond all power of 
contradiction,” he declared that he can no longer appear 
on a Bible Society platform with men whose principles 
appear to him to present “no tangible line of demar- 
cation from those which animate the burglar, and in- 
fluence the highwayman and the thief.” We quite 
commend his determination to absent himself from the 
Bible Society platform; as a preliminary to again pre- 
ning himself there, it would be desirable that he 
should study the Bivle, note some of the sins which are 
therein denounced, and become imbued with more of the 
spirit which is thence diffused. “A Devonshire 

ctor,” writing in the Western Daily Mercury, notes 
the gracious words which are said to have proceeded 
from one who is described as “a very influential and 
respected elderly clergyman,” who is, therefore, de- 
barred from pleading the impetuosity of youth in 
palliation of his offence. Evidently under the delusion 
that the great English nation are but an amplitied 
edition of those seekers of bread doles and coal tickets, 
who tremble to provoke his displeasure in some Village 
of “Sleepy Hollow,” he oracularly assures them that 
“what they call a general gain” will “be turned into a 
general loss ” by those whom he can influence contining 
their custom or alms to persons of his way of thinking. 
“Those who will follow their followers into 


the church yards,’ he says, shall have sole charge of 
them from the inning to the end.” This direfu 

menace has, as yet, we rejoice to say, produced no per- 
ceptible change in the motion of the earth upon its axis, 
or in relation to the remainder of the planetary system ; 
although the “ Devonshire Rector ” who does the clergy 
the ill office of publi this utterance solemnly adds: 
“ How sad all this is! Can it, however, be safely des- 
pised?” The present Parliamentary Session will 
probably afford the fitting answer to such an interroga- 
tory. 


Parsons and publicans have been enabled once again 
to join in mutual co hlations over the return of a 
Tory for Oxford, and a clerical correspondent of the 
Record, with offensive unctuousness, calls upon “ pray- 
ing Protestants” to “thank God for the success He 
has given” in the matter. Considering that a petition 
is threatened which will necessitate an inquiry into the 
means by which that election was secured, would it not 
be more respectful to Him whose name is thus employed 
to wait the revelations before that committee, instead 
of rashly identifying the Ruler of the Universe with 
transactions which, if inconsistent with the rule of 
righteousness, must hereafter be regarded as having 
unquestionably incurred His displeasure. Will the 
State Church clergy never realise the mischief which 
they do by the resort to such partisan tactics? 


Among the anomalies involved in the continued 
existence of a State Church in a land where the prin- 
ciples of religious equality are to so large an extent 
recognised, two have been promineutly indicated by 
the Registrar of the Province of Canterbury, who at a 
luncheon given in the Cathedral city, pointed out that 
uccording to the established order of things it devolved 
upon a Roman Catholic—-the Earl of KENMARRk, in his 
capacity of Lord Chamberlain, to appoint the QUEEN'S 
Chaplains and the Lent preachers at Her Masesty’s 
Chapel Royal, and upona member of the Society of 
Friends, Mr. Brigut, as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, to designate incumbents to forty-one bene- 
fices. An arrangement has since been made by which 
Earl Kenmare devolves his patronage upon the Lord 
Steward, but it would be well for thuse who have been 
so vehement in their outcry as to one of the accidents 
of the State Church system to consider whether the 
constant occurrence of such inevitable anomalies does 
not suggest that the time has arrived for reconciling 
with the necessities of modern society the organisation 
of Episcopalianism in this realm. The preliminary 
to that must be—Disestablishment. 


The * is inning to realise the truth of the 
adage as to those who “ will not, when they may — who 
obstinately refuse to benefit by opportunities, and sigh 
for their return when “too late.” When many of the 
Continental nations would gladly have arranged with 
Pius IX. terms of conciliation, non possumus was in 
effect the only answer which could be elicited. 
Leo XIII., described by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times as “the Pope most disposed to live in harmony 
with the age,” now finds that his lot is cast in times 
which present a less auspicious aspect, viewed from the 
Pontifical standpoint. The anti-Jesuit decrees are now 
promulgated in France, and ere many weeks elapse will 
render — | prompt action for their enforcement 
on the part of the Executive, although the bulk of the 
French bishops have joined in protest. Fearful that, on 
the expiration of the respite, Belgium may have to 
endure the presence of a further accession of ecclesias- 
tical intriguers, in addition to the 2,337 foreign monks, 
who are regarded by the Minister of Justice as more than 
sufficient, the Belgian House of Deputies has decided 
to grant to the Government, for eighteen months, 
discretionary powers with regard to the expulsion of 
foreigners. At the same time Prince Bisuakck's 
coquetries with the Vatican have been brought to an 
end, having sufficiently served their purpose, and Ger- 
many and Rome are now declared to be as far apart as 
ever. In Italy the Pope is evidently by no means 
satisfied that the motto, “ Neither elector nor elected,” 
is entitled to be regarded as an utterance of infallibility. 
Writing to the bishops on the subject of the inter- 
vention of pro-clerical Catholics in the approaching 
elections, the PONTIFF graciously allows to each the 
exercise of his private jndgment as to enforcing upon 
his diocese a policy of eee or of prohibition ; 

though constrained to add that personally, as the Bishop 
of Rome, he has counselled the Catholics of Rome to 

abstain. In Italy there is no question as to the leader- 

ship having departed from the clericals. The fact that 

during the last twenty years Protestant places of 

worship have spread themselves all over the country, 

with the effect of gathering 138 organised churches, 

numbers of which are ministered to te converts from 

among the Romish clergy, indicates an amount of dis- 

affection among the = which gives little promise 
of a speedy reinstallation of sacerdotal rule. The 

incidents connected with the ANroneELLI-LAMBERTINI 

trial, set down for further hearing on the 28th inst, are 

certainly not of a character likely to contribute to such 

a result. 


SCOTTISH NOTES. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
THE state of the poll in Orkney showed that the anxie- 
ties which were for a time undoubtedly felt about the 
last of the Scotch elections were utterly superfluous. 
Dr. Badenoch played “the Church” card everywhere 


mouthed in favour of Disestablishment, but the 
islanders were neither to be won nor alarmed. BY an 


that they would take Mr. Gladstone with all the possible 


National Club has returned to London a wiser, and— 
may we express the hope without offence—a better man. 
Like many of our Tory candidates, he is astonished at 
his own want of success, and has written to an Aber- 
deen paper an angry letter, in which he makes charges 
against some unknown persons, and which the editor 
has prudently declined to publish. He will get over bis 
chagrin in time. He has in his day played so many 
parts that it would be ridiculous to think of his posing 
permanently as a disappointed competitor for Parlia- 
mentary honours. 

It is rather hard that both the English and Scotch 
Home Secretaries should have to fight again so soon for 
a seat in the House of Commons. It was quite expected 


that Mr. McLaren would be opposed at Wigtown if 
he accepted office. He was returned by a very small 
majority, and that majority was made up in part by 
men who, under the pressure of an extraordinary occa- 
sion, consented to travel extraordinary distances. It is 
hardly to be expected that such votes can be repeated, 
and the Tories are fully justified from their point of 
view in trying the issue over again. If the Lord Advocate 
loses his seat, as is really not impossible, there will be 
immense jubilation. Our friends over the 1 * say 
that the tide has begun to turn already! e hope, 
moreover, that good sense and good feeling will operate 
to such an extent that the Government will not be need- 
lessly embarrassed. Mr. Balfour is, of course, to be 
Solicitor-General. He is ten years younger than Mr. 
McLaren, and can afford to wait for his turn of power. 

During all last week the United Presbyterian Synod 
has been sitting in Edinburgh. It meets in what is 
now the most splendid hall in the city, in what was 
built for atheatre. Two thousand five hundred people 
can be accommodated in it, and yet its acoustics are 
so perfect that any one speaker from the platform, 
with a reasonably distinct voice, can be easily heard 
over the whole place. All the ministers of the Church 
are members of the Synod ez-oficio, and each congre- 
gation is authorised to send up, in addition, a represen- 
tative Elder. If the whole were to be present the 
assembly would be a very formidable one, numbering 
more than a thousand persons. Happily all do not put 
in an appearance. Only 750 enrolled their names as 
attending any of the sederunts. Even that figure, 
however, 1s serious, and as the spirit pervading the 
communion is vigorously democratic, business sometimes 
proceeds slowly, in consequence of the multitude of men 
who have motions to make or s hes to deliver. 

The Moderator or chairman for the year is Professor 
Calderwood. He was once a member of the clerical 
profession, but for many years he has been teaching 
moral philosophy in the 4— of Edinburgh, an 
for so long he has been regarded as a layman. It was 
rather an innovation to make an Elder president of the 
United Presbyterian Synod; but there are few men who 
have deserved so well of their Church as Dr. Calderwood 
has, and I do not wonder that his appointment was 
carried by acclamation. 

It was rather trying to this unquestionably lively 
and progressive Church to be obliged to acknowledge 
before all the world that during the past year it had, 
apparently, been losing ground. Its membership is 
less by nearly 1,000, and its income smaller to the extent 
of some £14,000. The opponents of Disestablishment 
have not been slow to make a handle of this. The 
Synod spoke out upon that subject in stronger terms 
than ever; and next day such papers as the Scotsman, 
the Courant, and the Glasgow Herald, opened upon it 
in full cry. It is very disappointing to find the Scots- 
man going back so soon upon the old rails. During 
the election it did admirable service to the Liberal 
cause. Nothing could exceed its loyalty, its fairness, and 
its consideration. There were candidates whom every- 
body knew it did not personally care for, but it sunk all 
private prejudices and animosities, and fought with 
— 22 for the triumph of the flag. Now, 
however, that the battle has been won, it has gone back 
upon its old ways, and is showing a melancholy readiness 
to say nasty things of those who wish to go faster than 
it is itself prepared to go. Itsattack on the Synod was 
positively indecent. Referring to the unsatisfactory 
state of its statistics, it ascribed to that its zeal for the 
separation of Church and State. No wonder, it said, 
that such a Church wants disestablishmeut—its num- 
bers are going down by hundreds, its income by thou- 
sands—and what is inspiring its enmity is nothing but 
envy! Such articles compel us to remember that the 

editor in chief of this able journal is still Dr. Wallace, 
who, you will remember, passed to the Tripos which he 
now occupies from the position of an Established 
Church Theological Professor. That he is a Liberal in 
secular matters is very certain, but in the battle which 
is before us in the ecclesiastical arena, we cannot, I 
fear, rely very confidently on his assistance. 

It is not difficult to account for the temporary back- 
going of the United Presbyterian Church. Last year 
it expelled. from its communion Mr. David Macrae, That 
may or may not have been a wise step, but, in any 
case, it was taken under the pressure of a sense of 
duty. Mr. Macrae was at the time minister of a con- 
rregation in Gourock which naturally sympathised with 
im, and he was also under call to the church in Dundee 
which had formerly been occupied by Mr. George Gil- 
fillan. The consequence was that he had a following in 
two Pee. As many as 800 members of the Church 
seceded along with him, and this number tallies almost 


exactly with the deficit to which the Scotsman attaches 


} such ungenerous significance. As tothe falling-off in 
and on all occasions, and Mr. Laing was equally \ppen- | 


the funds, that, alas! is too easy to explain. No one 
who is reading at present, however cursorily, the 


accounts of the May meetings, can fail to notice that the 

' . ery of hard times comes from all quarters. The actual 

overwhelming vote on the Liberal side y declared | =, Ta 3 8 
23 8 * Liberal side they deelared income of the United Presbyterian Church s, in 7 


portion to the size of the body, a very large one, and its 


consequences, and the unfortunate member of the | adherents can afford to laugh at the insinuations of 


¢ 
$ 
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those who can see in the want of a few thousand pounds 
/the sign of a decay of essential vitality. 
One fact may be mentioned which will show far more 
clearly how the land lies. It is this—that the number 
‘ef candidates for the ministry in the United Presby- 
terian Church is 60 t as to threaten positive embar- 
rassment. The seminary in which theology is studied 
is crowded even now, and it has become a serious ques- 
tion, what will follow when the younger men come 
forward who are now undergraduates. In the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow alone there are known to be 140 
youths who are looking to the United Presbyterian 
ministry. That is not one of the symptoms of a decay- 
ing Church. 
hatever may be said, the subject of Disestablish- 
ment will not now be allowed to go to sleep in Scotland. 
It is quite true that our Members have not gone up to 
London pledged to 1 * Church and State in the 
present Parliament. But it is just as true that pains 
werg’ taken in every case to ascertain their attitude, 
andthat things have been so ripened by the election, 
that it would simply be ridiculous not to go on more 
vigorously with the agitation. That is the opinion not 
— of “ dogmatic Dissenters” like Dr. Hutton, but of 
moderate Free Churchmen like Dr. Rainy ; and let the 
Scotsman protest as it will, the ball has now been 80 set a- 
rolling, that it must on till the end is accomplished. 
Among the signs of the times pointing in that direc- 
tion was the appearance of prominent Free Churchmen, 
the other day, at a periodical Dissenters’ Breakfast. U 
till lately only technical voluntaries were in the habit o 
attending this feast. But on the present occasion the 
venerable Mr. Cullen was supported by Dr. Wilson, 


f/f 


secretary to the Sustentation Fund, and 4 two Free 
Church barristers, Mr. Taylor Innes and Mr. Charles 
J. Guthrie. 


Iam afraid that a new United 12 — heresy 
trial is looming in the distance. Mr. Fergus Fergu- 
son will not let “the spirits in prison” alone, and a 
good many people seem to be persuaded that he will 
never be at rest until he enjoys the same liberties 
as Mr. Macrae. The Synod succeeded in staving 
the matter off, but there seems a time of trouble 
before the Presbytery of Glasgow. 

The general assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches meet next week. I don’t hear of any- 
thing of special interest as likely to come before the 
Established Assembly, but in the Free Church there 
will, of course, come up the interminable Smith case. 
I suspect that most people are growing heartily weary 
of it, and I should not wonder if it should come to 
a sudden end. Two other professors, Dr. Davidson, in 
Edinburgh, and Dr. Candlish, in Glasgow, are more or 
less suspected,“ but there seems a great disinclination 
to extend the area of heresy hunting, and if these good 
men will only conduct themselves with ordinary pru- 
dence they will probably be left alone. Mr. Smith, 
however, has, to such an extent, lost the confidence of 
the Church, that his retirement from the chair he now 
oceupies will, I should think, be insisted upon. 

I have referred to a decline in the funds of the United 
Presbyterian Church. I suspect the income of the Free 
Church will show a similar diminution. Certainly, 
there is aconsiderable falling off in the Sustentation 
Fund. This, however, may be balanced in other con- 
nections. The missionary income, I hear, exhibits a 
considerable increase. . 

By the way, in your list of Presbyterian M.P.’s, you 
leave out the name of Mr. Ramsay, of Falkirk. e is 
a Free Churchman. We have six members of the Free 
Church, three of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
two Congregationalists ; the remainder bein ro- 
fessedly Established Churchmen, although some of them 
ure not, as we say, very Kirk greedy” in any connec- 
tion. 


Correspondence. 


OUR COLONIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—Among sundry letters which mine, under the 
Above heading in your columns of the 15th ult., has 
brought me, the following may, perhaps, be thought 
worth printing. As no name is appended, I violate no 
confidence in sending it to you. Indeed, it may be 
assumed that the writer intended it for publication. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLATDEN. 

13, Clapham-common-gardens, S. W., April 27. 


Dear Sir,—I read your admirable letter in last week's 
Nonconformist, and was pleased to find a gentleman of your 
position taking up the subject of emigration. I feel sure 
you strike the proper key-note of the question when you 
counsel ministers of the Gospel to deal with it from the 
pulpit and the platform. As a minister of a large church, 
in a large town, I often feel the need of some wisely-ordered 
scheme of emigration to relieve the congested population of 
our large towns, especially the better class of our working 
people, and the lower strata of the middle-class population, 
which is growing so enormously, and is suffering more than 
any other at the present time. We have a growing num- 
ber of people belonging to the lower section of the middle 
class, who find no suitable sphere at home, and who, if 
wisely guided, would be a splendid acquisition to our new 
colonies, and make themselves happy homes. The time has 
come when a better class of people will leave our shores, 
and if the subject was properly taken up, the ruinous com- 
petition and pressure at home might be mitigated, and our 
glorious colonies enriched with some of the nobler elements 
of English character—English culture and life. Permit me 
to ask you to consider a subject which has engaged my 
attention a good deal lately, viz., Africa. In the Trans- 
val we have a territory as large as France, with a splendid 
climate and illimitable resources. Now, it has struck m> 
that if some Christian gentleman would visit this new lan, 

» and open it out to English emigrants—a better class of 
emigrants—it might be made the Massachusetts, one of the 


New England States,” of the future great Commonwealth 
of Africa. Africa needs English men and women of “hris- 
tian character and life to settle and grow as they are doi 
in other parts of the world ; but it will be left to Beene ont 
blacks, unless it is opened out and better known as New 
Zealand is through yourself and Mr. Berry, &c. A higher 
class of emi ts are needed for such a State, as 
the manual ‘eee could be done by the natives of 
Africa, who will learn to work and be civilised by 
work—as Englishmen settle in their midst. I feel con- 
fident that a colony of good, sound Englishmen and English 
women—Christian in character—settled in the Transvaal, 
would ultimately prove the salvation of Southern Africa, and 
do for Africa what the Puritans have done—and will continue 
to do to the end of the dispensation—for America. Perha 
ou will smile at my notions, but I often think what might 
be done if a few Christian gentlemen would take the matter up 
—with capital, &c. A colony of the best elements of the 
English character would grow and — in every direction, 
and do more to civilise and evangelise Africa than all the 
missionary societies put together will do the next hundred 
years. Not that I underestimate missionary work done 
single-handed—wonld to God that we had fifty missionaries 
where we have only one working single-handed! A colony, 
such as I have hinted at, established in the Transvaal, ate 
be missionary in the widest sense; it would be a lever to 
operate upon the whole of the southern and central parts of 
the great dark Continent. With thenewrailway from Delagoa 
Bay to Pretoria, the Transvaal will become one of the finest 
States in Southern Africa for English emigrants of the 
better class; and such are needed, not only to inaugurate a 
higher Christian civilisation to elevate the negro race, but 
also to elevate the Boers, who will sink instead of rise in the 
scale of civilisation, unless the stream of English influence 
is deepened and widened by a new tide of emigration from 
the shores of England. 

Excuse my freedom in addressing you, and doing it anony- 
mously, as I have not time to take up the subject, but could 
not help relieving my feelings on the subject by throwing 
out the above bints. Yours faithfully, 

A Humste Won in THe CarisTIAN Cause. 

April 20, 1880. 


DR. WADDINGTON’S CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—I have mentioned to three or four friends a plan by 
which those who desire complete seta of my Congregational 
History may be supplied. nsidering the labour and ex- 
pense of collecting the materials for the second volume from 
our public archives, cathedral libraries, hial registers, 

rivate collections of the nobility, and the M.SS. of the 
— of the Lord, with a thorough exploration of America, 
Holland, and the library of the Dominican Monks in Rome, 
I went to the expense of taking moulds for stereotyping the 
volume of 700 pages with a copious index of names, 
with table of contents. For 254 the volume may be 
stereot This being done, the first volume might be 
cancelled after giving a preliminary statement in the substi- 
tuted volume—four volumes might then be supplied to those 
who feel a special interest. I mentioned the matter to Mr. 
Abraham Haworth, Pall Mall and Strutt-street, Manchester, 
who in a note dated May 10th, 1880, says If I understood 
your remarks on stereotyping correctly it is that for an outlay 
of nor more than £50 this volume could be reprinted. If this be 
so, I would willingly contribute one fourth of this sum. Per- 
haps other friends would like to provide the remainder.” In this 
kind and noble spirit I have been met from the first. All the 
help I have received has been spontaneous. Just now a 
manifestation of generous feeling is very refreshing to my 
spirit. I have been confined to the house more than eight 
months, and felt very uncertain whether I should be spared 
to complete the last volume. No one can be more sensible 
of the defects of the work than I am, but since none of our 
ministers undertook the task with greater skill, I felt con- 
strained to do what I could. y aim has been to write 
what was true, interesting, and instructive; and whatever 
may be thought of my own writing, I am sure of this, that 
the volumes contain a mine of truth, a treasury of Christian 
experience, and a record of closely-connected facts, that will 
be read by rich and poor, young and old, for many days to 
come. I am, Sir, yours goog” 
JOHN WADDINGTON. 


— 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES AND CONCURRENT 
ENDOWMENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, -A friend in British Guiana has sent me the Demerara 
Royal Gazette of 16th March, 1880, in which, in the letter 
From our London Correspondent,” is the following para- 
graph: I have heard it mooted during the last day or two 
that the position accepted by the Wesleyan clergy in 
British Guiana is likely to be made the subject of some 
animadversion if the question of Disestablishment in Cey- 
lon is brought before Parliament this Session. In the 
latter colony, the Wesleyans from the first refused all 
Government aid, and they are therefore unfettered in their 
efforts to free Christianity in the colonies from what 
they consider the opprobium of deriving te from the 
taxation of the Hindoos and Mahomedans. But it is said 
that being left free by the General Council to act as they 
thought proper, their co-sectariansin British Guianaaccepted 
pecuniary subsidies from that Government. As a matter of 
course this prevents the Wesleyan party, with its enormous 
influence, coming into court with clean hands when the 
Ceylon matter is under consideration. I should not wonder 
if some steps were taken to urge the Wesleyans among you 
to give up this aid.” 

Permit me to add that the “ Wesleyan 7 referred 
to in the above paragraph are missionaries of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and their names appear as such in“ The 
Annual Reports of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, as do 
also those of the Wesleyan Missionaries in Trinidad, who, as 
well as those in British Guiana, “derive support from the 
taxation of Hindoos and Mahomedans” (as well as all the 
other inhabitants of those British colonies), along with 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Roman Cutholics. The 
fact that missionaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society do 
receive pecuniary subsidies derived in part from the taxation 
of the heathen in Trinidad and British Guiana, is, [ believe, 
known to very few of the Wesleyan denomination in this 
country, and by some of those who do know, it is deeply 
regrette|; if it were generally known among the subs:ribers 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, I think they would in- 
sist that in no part of the world should its missionaries 


receive one penny for the support of Wesleyan Methodism 
derived from the taxation of Hindoos and Mahomedans and 
other heathens. 


April 24, 1880. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
NONCON. 


MANITOBA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Str,—My attention has tly been called to a commu- 
nication, which appeared he English Independent some 
time ago, signed Geo. F. un, Iowa College, which chal- 
len the statements of the Earl of Beaconsfield in his 
Ay — — concerning the Canadian North-west. I 
have not the privilege of reading your valuable paper, 
and do not know whether the communication has been cor- 
rected. If not I ask — to reply, in the interests of those 
who would be vastly efited by coming to this country, 
and who may, if possible, be as ill informed in regard to its 
geography, resources, and history as the Iowa correspondent 
appears to be. 

n the first place he states that a number of Swiss families 
were driven from the valley of the Red River by floods some 
thirty-five years ago. e neglects to state that they 
were not driven from Manitoba, but from Minnesota, in 
which State the Red River of the North runs about 
five-sixths of its course, and where the banks are lower than 
on the Canadian side. These floods did occur in Manitoba, 
but were not sufficient to drive away the early settlers, who 
are still found on the banks of the Red River, raising large 

ields of excellent wheat and other grain, much of it from 
ds successively Jonge for thirty years, without manures 
of any kind. The fi at that time, although discourag- 
ing to foreign settlers without capital, and not knowing how 
often wry Boe y= occur, have not prevented the ey of 
the Red River from having some of the finest wheat farms 
in the world. The Dalrymple farm of Dakota, and the 
Lowe farm of Manitoba, are good examples. The former 
yielded 32,000 bushels of wheat the first year. On good 
authority the computed a of this valley is 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat perannum. The causes of these floods are 
thought to be obviated by the channel of the Red River 
having become deeper and wider. But if the whole valley 
of the Red River, and the whole of Manitoba were utterly 
destro by floods, it would not prevent the Canadian 
North West, to which the Earl referred, from being a lanl 
of “ illimitable capabilities. 

The correspondent is either ignorant of, or has concealed 
the fact, that Manitoba is not the merest fraction of the 
fertile belt of the Canadian North-west. He probably 
does not know, and certainly should not have written on the 
subject until he had informed himself, that the Assena- 
boin, Soures, Little Saskatchewan, Qu'appolle, North and 
South Saskatchewan, Belly, Bon Red Deer, and many other 
rivers, are situated in districts quite as fertile, and some of 
them much larger than the valley of which he speaks. 

Again, to quote from this correspondent :—“ The agricul- 
tural capabilities of the land above the British line were as 
well understood then (thirty-five years ago) “ as now, and 
there has never been at any time any tendency of population 
that way, or any reason for it.” Any one who knows any- 
thing of this country and its history for the last few years 
— be at a loss to know whether the Iowa correspondent 
was interested in giving false statements, or whether he 
was in total ignorance of the subject on which he writes. 

Until ten years ago this country did not receive even a 
superficial exploration, and although very efficient geolo- 

ical, botanical, and other surveys have been made, yet from 
its incomprehensible vastness many parts of it are still and 
must be for some time terra incognita. Without railway or 
water communication, there were no inducements to test its 
agricultural capabilities. But with these, they are now 
being tested with the most satisfactory results. 

Your correspondent is not less astray in regard to immi- 
gration. Where ten years 222 was but a Hudson Bay 


trading-post, with nothing that could be called a village, 
there now stands the flourishing city of Winnipeg, with 
10,000 inhabitants, and is growing rapidly. Vil and 


towns have sprung up where but a year or two ago there 
was the home of the buffalo and the deer. Since 
spring has opened, not a week passes without the arrival 
of large immigrant trains. One day last week added 
1,500 to our population. And yet the immigration season 
has scarcely begun. The “ reason for it is that many of 
them came last 5 and saw the country, and now return 
with their families to make homesfor themselves and their 
children in a fertile land, with a healthy climate, a popular 
—— an intelligent and Christian population, with 

ree homes of 160 acres for all. 

I can, from personal knowledge, give the most unqualified 
denial to the statement of “one of our best journals” 
(United States) that “Not one American landholder has 
sold out and gone into that wilderness.” With limited 
opportunities for gaining information on this point I have 
known several who have sold their land in the United States 
and taken up land among us. The American consul in- 
forms me that there is quite a movement in this direction. 
This journal and your correspondent seem about as well 
informed concerning this country as some of their minis- 
terial brethren in a recent Minnesota Congregational Con- 
ference, which I had the privilege of attending, where several 
asked,“ In what part of the State is Winnipeg? 

This spacious land 8 God seems to have kept 
reserved for a time of need. Now the jostling crowds of the 
old land, young men who have no prospect before them, those 
who wish to see their families comfortably settled about 
them, all who would be frugal ani industrious, may find 
comfortable homes. And thousands are doing so. 

There is with this rapid settlement a vast field for mis- 
sionary effort. Our church at Winnipeg is the sole repre- 
sentative of Con nalism. We are struggling heal to 
raise funds for achurch building. We hope that brethren in 
the older provinces and in dear Old England will help us. 
Many other places in this country sho be taken up at 
once. With the right men and the means the success will 
be sure. Our brethren in Minnesota are doing a noble work 
in a country very much like our own, and most warmly have 
they given us the right hand of fellowship. Their mis- 
sionary superintendent, Rev. L. H. Cobb, made a journey of 
1,000 miles to assist at our organisation. Many of our 
United States brethren take a deep interest in our rising 
country and our work, and few are/so lamentably ignorant 
of this land of promise as your mi uided correspondent of 

WILLEAM EWING, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Iowa. 


March 30, 1880. 
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ENGLAND & WALES. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue annual Session of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has been 
held during the present week. The usual 
preliminary business meeting assembled in 
the Memorial Hall on Monday evening. A 
large number of friends met at an early hour, 
in the library, where tea and coffee were 
provided. The attendance was very large. 
The chair was taken at half-past six 
o'clock in the Great Hall by the chairman of 
the Union, the Rev. Dr. Newth. The pro. 
ceedings were commenced by the singing of 
the hymn, 


For Thy mercy and Thy grace, 
Faithful through another year, 


after which the Rev. W. M. Statham offered 
prayer. Another hymn was then sung, 
Thon art gone up on high 
To realms beyond the sky. 

The Cam: Brethren and fathers,—In 
the name of our common Lord and Master I 
bid you welcome. Through the good hand of 
our Goa upon us we are permitted to meet 
onde again in this our holy convocation, to 
look on» another in the face, and to put to 
each other the loving and the earnest query, 
“Is all well?“ Some I see before me whose 
faces are very familiar to us, and whose 
names are household words amongst us, who 
have long borne the burden of the day, 
and are now beginning to mark very 
thoughtfully the lengthening shadows. 
To these loved and honoured brethren I 
offer my heartiest congratulation that 
they have been brought in safety and in 
honour through another stage of their earthly 
journey, and are now “a day's march nearer 


home.“ Others are here in goodly numbers 
who happily are still strong to labour, whose 
matured experience and whose ripened skill 
and whose loyal devotedness are graciously 
used by the Master and Lord of all as the in- 
struments of His power, and in many places 
and in divers manners made the abundant 
occasion of good to His Church; and to these 


tion that the discipline of the soul is ever 
carried forward in our present life. Some of 
us have had recently to stand by the 
open grave, and sorrow has filled our hearts 
because a brother beloved was taken from our 
fellowship, and a comrade wise and brave, 
and a leader true and loyal, was taken from 
our midst; and we felt that the strange 
shadow of the grave was upon us. But soon 
other visions presented themselves to our 
sight, and other voices fell upon our ear. 
Beyond the thin shadow of the grave we saw 
the opening of heaven’s gates, and caught a 
1 of the glory that is yet to be revealed, 
and heard an echo of the welcome that our 
brother received; and our work has seemed 
to be gilded with a fresh glory, and we felt 
anew how constantly He whom we serve ever 
watches over the work of His servant, 
and royally and lovingly accepts it at our 
hands; and we caught a voice from the 
Saviour’s lips, “Be thou faithful unto 
death; “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
Me.” May we all, dear brethren, hear the 


who, through faith and patience, inherit the 
promises.” (Applause.) 

Scrutineers of the ballot having been ap- 
pointed, 

The Kev. A. Hawwar, after explaining that 


man for the next year had been accidentally 
omitted from the programme, read the fol- 
lowing nomination which he said had been 
duly received before March 15th:—* We, as 
representative members of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales,holding it 
desirable that a senior pastor of distinguished 
ability and experience should occupy the 
chair of the Union during the jubilee year, 
and believing that Dr. Allon is entitled to 
this honour by long and valuable services to 
the churches as well as by his high personal 
qualities, and remembering that though he 
acted as chairman in the year 1864, he only 
occupied that position in cc uence of the 
illness of the chairman in the instance 


f h a “ be foll ¢ them | interest them in the work and the progress of 
voice from heaven, and ollowers of them 


the name of the member nominated as chair- 


appointed, and with characteristic kindness | 
undertook the duties of the year, hereby | 
nominate the Rev. Henry Allon, D. D., as | 
chairman of the Congregational Union of | 
England and Wales for 1881.” A large | 
number of signatures was appended to the 
memorial. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE REFORM. 
The Rev. A. Hawnary then read the annual 


report of the committee. It commenced by 
referring to the question of a reform of the | 
colleges connected with Congregationalists. | 


I would say, Allhail!”’ May the blessing of 
the Most High be upon you, brethren! may 
He multiply your seed for sowing, and in- | 
crease the efforts of your righteousness! may | 
He wake you yet wiser to win souls! may He | 
increase your strength, and crown you with 
His loving kindness and His tender mercies ! 
And others are here who have but newly girt | 
on their armour, and whose hands are just 
beginning to warm to their weapons, and to 
these my word shall be: Dear brethren, be 
of good cheer, be hopeful, be strong; you 
have begun a good work, be faithful in it to 
the end let not any difference (and with 
some t difference may be surprisingly 
t) between your forecasts of the conditions 
pt ork and your actual realisation of 
them too greatly dishearten you, be not 
startled, be not staggered by the growing 
revelations made to you of your own impo- 
tence, for in the realisation of your ignorance 
will you find your truest — and in 
the lowliness of sincerest humility will you 
find true elevation and your noblest glory. 
In the valley of humiliation the Saviour is 
most surely to be met. Be strong, therefore, 
ani let not your hands be weak, for your 
work shall be rewarded. Most blessed, as we 
all know, is the Divine appointment which 
ordains for us in ever-recurring succession, 
the alternations of day with night, and of 
summer with winter, of times of labour with 
times of fulfilment; but blessed, too, is it, 
that we have gen‘ly forced upon us on these 
recurring occasions the necessity for 
pausing in our spiritual work, and taking 
a calm review of the extent and cha- 
racter and the issue of our labours; times 
when we can take our stand upon some 


— 


mount of vision and look around us upon the 
gathering hosts of Israel, can look forward to | 


the path along which the guiding hand is 
directing our steps, can look inward upon the | 
heart out of which are the issues of life, and | 
can look upward to Him who is the source | 


aniyiver of all good; times when we can 
form fresh plans of labour, and re:>ive a 
fresh inspiration for work, and so in the 
tcuest sense, times of refreshing from the 
p-esence of the Lord.” 
prayer that to all of us this our meeting and 
the other meetings of the week may prove 


| 


At the last annual meeting the special com- 
mittee, to whom the matter was referred, 
ma lo a report containing various sugges- 
tions. At the autumnal meeting a resolution 
was adopted recognising the urgent need 
which exists for the improvement of our 
methods of ministerial training, and its satis- 
faction that the subject is engaging the at- 
tention of those concerned in the practical 


working of our colleges; that it learns with 
satisfaction that the attention of the com- 
mittee has been called to the question, How | 
far the liberal use of our national universi- 
ties and colleges for the secular education of 
our students, and the co-operation of our 
existing colleges for more efficient theolo- 
gical training, are necessary to any efficient 
scheme of college reform. In accordance 
with the subsequent part of the resolution, 
the committee summoned two conferences of 
representatives of the Colleges’ Reform 
Committee. One, for the south, was held in 
London, on January 20; the second, for the 
north, met in Manchester, on the 27th of that 
month. At the London meeting the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted :— 


(1.) That, inthe judgmentof this conference, 
it is desirable that two general boards of educa- 
tion be formed, one in connection with the 
northern, and one in connection with the 
southern colleges, for the purpose of furthering 
the work of the colleges, by stimulating the 
interest of the churches in ministerial education, 
by the discussion of improved methods in such 
education; by the consideration of any plans 
that may promote the general interests of the 
colleges, and for co-operation with the colleges 
in carrying such plans into effect. (2.) That 
these boards consist of {ton members appointed 
by the committee of each of the colleges repro- 
sented on them, and of ten members appointed 
by the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales; and that each of the institu'es of 
Bristol and Nottingham send five members to 
each of the boards. 


The resolutions adopted at the northern 


conference were in substantial agreement 


It is my earnest | 


with the above. These resolutions were 
reported to the committee at its meeting in 
February, and at the same meeting it was 


resolved to request the Colleges’ Reform 


such meetings of refreshing. I am well aware 


that in every retrospect of a work like ours 
there must be upon the soul the shade of 
deep sorrow. Memory is so quick to remind 


Committee to communicate, at the earliest 
possible date, with the committees of the 


several colleges and institutes, with a view to 


us of neglected opportunities, of gifts unem- | 


ployed, of grievous failures in our work. But 
these are not the only thoughts that ought 
t» pass through our mind; along with them 
we have to remember the mercies received, 
the gracious a yg of our service, and 
rich enjoyment of the Divine fellowship and 
jlessing. It is in this commingling of emo- 


the formation of the educational boards re- 
ferred to in the resolutions. 


This instruction has been carried out, but it 
is yet too early to report with what result. It 
can hardly be doubted, however, that the alti- | 
mate result of the whole movement, with the 
later stages of which this report deals, will be 
to bring about a modification of our college sys- 
tem, which shall be in harmony with the educa 


tional progress of the country, and which shall 


shall also 


planation that the Confidential Committee 


The committee did not ask the Associations to 
report their decisions to it, the object being to 


pointedly called to discouragements and difficul - 


adapt our methods of ministerial training to the 
present wants of the churches. That liberal 
change is desirable, if not necessary, is, it is 
believed, admitted on all hands. We cannot, as 
a body, be justly reproached on this account. 
Our fathers were excluded from the national 
universities, and the provision which, under this 
cruel deprivation, they were able to make for 
the preparation of men forthe pastoral office, 
fell far short of their own ideal. They did their 
best in the face of a t wrong, and the many 
honourable names which grace the history of 
the Congregational ministry for the last two 
centuries, as well as the present position of 
Congregationaliem in England, bear witness 
that their service was at once faithful and well 
contrived. But it will be easy for us to bring 
reproach upon ourselves. We shall be neither 
as wise nor as faithful as they, if, in view of the 
more generous condition of the time and of the 
educational revolution which has lately taken 
place, we adhere to their methods. There is, it 
is believed, a spirit not more without than 
within the executive bodies of our colleges 
which will prevent this, and the committee is 
well persuaded that it acts in harmony with the 
best sentiment of the charches when it seeks to 


our colleges, and in the reform of our college 
system. 

The report goes on to refer to “ The Col- 
lege Calendar,” the first number of which 
was published by Professor Newth, but it is 
now brought out on behalf of the Union, 
and is commended specially to its members 
who are interested in the history of the col- 
leges, or are anxious to promote their 
efficiency. It will be continuod from year to 
year. 

MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


The steps taken by the committee in respect 
to Milton Mount College are next described. 
It included a grant of £500 towards the 
pecuniary needs of the college, and a sub- 
sequent grant of £500 additional to meet the 
challenge of a liberal friend of the college, 
who promised £500 towards the extinction of 
the entire debt by the end of last year. That 
movement was happily successful, and it is now 
confidently hoped that the signal achieve- 
ments of the college in its proper work will 
not be more remarkable than its stability as 
a denominational institution, or than the 
harmony of feeling existing among its 
supporters. 

CONFIDENTIAL COMMITTEES. 


At the autumnal meeting a resolution was 
carried by a large majority recommending 
the several County Associations to consider 
the desirableness of appointing a Confidential 
Committee with which vacant churches and 
unsettled ministers may correspond; which 
consider 1 applications for 
entrance into the Congregational ministry 
from men who have not passed through one 
of our colleges or some recognised institution 
for ministerial training.” On this matter the 
following report is made: 


The committees, at its meeting in November, 
resolved immediately, and without any expres- 
sion of opinion to transmit this resolation 'o the 
County Associations, accompanied with the ex- 


contemplated was not, as had in some quarters 
been supposed, a central committee, but a sepa- 
rate and independent committee for each county. 


promote a discussion of the question in the Asso- 
ciations, not to prepare it for further discussion 
in the assembly of the Union. Several Associa- 
tions have, however, reported. Seven of these 
are English Associations, twoof which a in 
the —— that there seems no probability of 
Confidential Committees being established at 
present with any advantage; three approve of 
the appointment of sub-committees, and two 
report a postponement of the question owing to 
the pressure of other business, and it is known 
that several other — Associations have 
followed this course. ine Welsh Associations 
have reported, and all declare, though with 
different degrees of emphasis, that no such 
expedient as the resolution of the Union sug- 
gests is needed within their bounds. So far the 
purpose of the committee in submitting the re- 
solution to the assembly has been auswered. 
The attention of the Associations has been 


ties which meet ministers who are seeking a 
change of sphere, and the perplexities into 
which vacant churches often fall in their search 
for pastors; and it can hardly be doubted that, 
though probably no uniform method will be 
adopted, some means will ere long be found by 
which the disadvantages which are at present 


complained of will be lightened, if not altogether 
removed. 

The recommendations of the autumnal 
meeting on the subject of Special Missions 
and of Colportage were handed over to the | 
Council of the Church-Aid Society. Several 
of the County Associations had taken the | 
matter into consideration, and there was a | 
wid>-spread sense of the importance and 
gravity of the questions raised by the resolu- | 
tions which can hardly fail, in due time, to 
find expression in united and well-considered | 
action. 

PUBLICATIONS. 


In respect to publications it is stated that 
the new series of tracts is now in an advanced 
state, and will be ready for use during the 


be, in anticipation of them, and will, it is 
hoped, be useful to the pastors and teachers 
of the churches for many years to come. 
Circumstances have interfered with the 
delivery of the sixth Congregational Union 
Lecture. Definit> arrangements are now, 


_ however, made for the commencement of its 


delivery on the 2lst of September next, 


— — 


inconuvenienee be made. 


This will be followed, in 1881, by the series of 
lectures which it is intended shall form the 
special volume of the Jubilee Year. The 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown will be the lecturer 
for 1882. The eighth and ninth lecturers 
bave also been appointed, and have — 
the appointment: the Rev. Dr. Henry Allon, 
who will lecture on Christian Worship, and 
the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, who asks time for 
further consideration and conference before 
finally * subject of his lecture. 
The sale of hymn-books during the year has 
been maintained on the scale which the last 
few years have established. The new Sun- 
day-school Hymn-book is nearly ready for the 
press. 
JUBILEE OF THE UNION. 


It is stated that the arrangements for the 
celebracion of the Jubilee of the Union do not 
take effect till nexr year—the year extending 
from May, 1881, to May, 1882, being strictly 
the fiftieth year of the Union’s existence. 


These arrangements, subject to minor and 
unimportant modifications, all hold. But it 
will be the duty of the committee elected at 
this meeting—probably at its very first sitting 
—to consider what further arrangements it is 
desirable to make, specially with a view to the 
delivery of popes lectures on Scriptural Church 

rinciples and Congregational history in all the 

ing towns, and deciding on the object or 
objects for which special contributions s be 
—— from the churches. The occasions are 
not namerous in the ordinary history of Congre- 
gational churches which necessitate, or, as com- 
monly regarded, justify special arrangements for 
the statement and defence of the truth in 
to the Charch, as we apprehend it. Occasions 
which might well be interpreted as challengi 
such arrangements are not seldom, indeed, 
allowed to pass by unimproved. As a de- 
nomination, we suffer from this negligencs 
in all that concerns compactness, enthu- 
siasm, and power of uni action, though 
considerations pointing to the most praise- 
worthy motives are at times ed in 
excuse. The committee trust that the several 
— ＋ — Pe 2 ne — and 
churches in all parts of the kingdom will prepare 
for hearty co-operation with the Union thronugh- 
out the Jubilee Year, in its endeavour to 
promote tho interests of the churches by popular 
advocacy of their distinctive principles, and by 
moving them to some special service wor thy of 
their traditions. 

In the course of the year, resolutions have 
been adopted on the subject of the Irish 
University Bill, the Property Valuation Bill, 
the proposed Census of Religious Profession, 
and the General Election. 


DEPUTATIONS., 


Reference is also made to the deputations 
sent to represent the Union at the Scotch 
and Irish assemblies, and to the deputation 
from the Baptist Union and other Noncou- 
formists present at Cardiff, and it is added— 

The heart of English Congregationalism 
always answers with p omptitade and emphasis 
to the fraternal approach of those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whatever their distinctive 
denominational names or forms, and though it 
is not desirable that there should be any abate- 
ment of the zeal with which the chur h principles 
and traditional doctrines of our historic Con- 
gregationalism are contended for, but the 
contrary, it will ever be the aim of the Congre- 
gational Union, as it has been in the past, to 
promote a fellowship and common action on 
the part of the churches of all denominations 
which are faithful to the doctrines of the Gospel. 


MONUMENT TO JOHN ROBINSON. 


The project of a monument to John 
Robinson of Leyden, which had been made by 
American Congregationalists, and remitted to 
the committee, has been considered, and it 
had been decided to inform Dr. Dexter, of 
Boston, that the committee will be prepared 
to co-operate heartily with the Congre- 
gationalists of the United States in any 
scheme for worthily perpetuating the name of 
John Robinson, and to communicate to Dr. 
Dexter the suggestion made in committee— 
viz., whether John Robinson’s character and 
work might not be more suitably com- 
memorated by the establishment of an 
international lectureship, or of scholarships at 
the University of Leyden, along with a 
suitable memorial tablet in the University, 
than by the erection of a statue. A letter in 
this sense was written to Dr. Dexter on the 
21st of June last, but as yet there has been 
no further advice as to the steps which our 
American brethren propose to take. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Oa this subject the report says :— 


It has been felt for some years that the time 
set apart in the missionary week for the meet- 
ings of the Union was inadequate, and since the 
formation of the Church- Aid society the pressure 
has been felt to be undue, if not intolerable. 
With a view to some better arrangement a 
joint meeting of representatives of the Union, 
of the Cbhurch-Aid Society, and of the London 
Missionary Society was held. No arrangement 
seomed feasible which did not carry the meet- 
ings of the Union and the Church-Aid Society 
together over part of two weeks. It was sug- 

ted that if the sermons usually preached in 
Andon for the London Missionary Society on 


| the Sunday following the annual meeting could 
_ months of the Jubilee celebration, or, if need | 


be preached on the immediately preceding Sun- 
day, an arra gement to this effect could without 
No decision was 


arrived at, but as Whit Sunday happened to 
fall for this year on the day on which, according 
to precedent, the sermons for the London Mis- 
sionary Society fell to be preached, it was de- 
cided by that society that for this year the 
sermons should be r on the precedin 
ch-Aid Society, availing itself 


Sunday. The Chur 
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of this arrangement, commences its meetings on 
the Friday preceding the so-called missionary 
week. This, or some such arrangement, will, it 
is hoped, be permanent. 


THE LOSSES OF THE YEAR. 


The report concludes with a brief refer- 
ence to some of the distinguished mewbers of 
the Congregational body who have been taken 
away during the past year :— 

John Remington Mills seldom in late years 
visited our assemblies, his great age preventing ; 
but he was true down to the last to the principles 
of Evange ical — en f and to the 
simple forms of Congregational worship, and it 
were unjust not to remember, and record the 
fact, that during a long life he was a munificent 
contributor to all our leading institutions. 
George Baines, of Leicester, was a tower of 
strength to the Con tionalism of the town 
in which he lived. is abounding geniality, his 
charity of spirit, his resolute fidelity to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, his conscien- 
tionsness, and unaffected piety, combined to 
make him a representative man, of whom any 
denomination might well be prond. Charles 
Lees was less known, though he was seldom 
absent from our assemblies, and to those who 
were privil to know him intimately there 
was revealed a spirit in which a keen and in- 
telligent interest in all that concerned the King- 
dom of Christ, vied with a quick and uncaleu- 
lating generosity of feeling towards all who were 
actively engaged in Christ’s service. Among 
pastors, whose names were known throughout 
the churches, the Rev. John Marshall, of Over, 
had reached extreme old age, and bore an un- 
sullied name through a protracted and fruitful 

torate. Dr. A. Morton Brown, of Chelten- 
, throughout bis active and honoured life as 
a minister, held a high place in the esteem 
and the affections of his brethren. His 
voice was often heard in our assemblies, and 
always with effect; but it was in the sphere of 
his pastoral labour, which he occupied for the 
space of nearly forty * that the rare wealth 
of his heart and mind in all that constitutes a 
good minister of Jesus Christ was fully revealod. 
It was where Dr. Brown was best known that 
he was most appreciated, and the fact which the 
spectacle his funeral presented abundantly at- 
tested, that the news of his death had made all 
his fellow-townsmen mourners, was a noble and 
touching tribute to his worth and. faithfulness. 
The Rev. John Graham, who, on the occasion of 
a visit to the United States, in the excitement 
of a generous attempt to save a friend from 
drowning, suddenly died, was a minister whose 
fervour and faithfulness in preaching the Gospel 
were attested by many conversions, and whose 
pastoral service, alike in England and Australia, 
abounded in all the best forms of ministerial 
activity and influence, and left many permanent 
traces of its power in the spiritual life and 
a of the churches over which he pre- 
sided. 


In the case both of the Rev. Dr. Mullens— 
the honoured and beloved Foreign Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society—and of 
Dr. Raleigh—who was stricken down in what 
appeared to be the maturity of his life and 
powers—the committee had adopted special 
minutes recording their sense of the worth 
of the deceased, and the loss sustained by the 
Congregational body and the Church of 
Christ. Both minutes have appeared in our 
columns, and need not now be reproduced. 


Sir Cuartes Reep briefly moved the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by the Rev. J. A. Macrapyen, and unani- 


mously agreed to. 

Mr. J. Stewart moved the re-election of 
Mr. James Spicer as treasurer, the Rev. A. 
Hannay as secretary, and Messrs. T. L. 
Devitte and H. Jones as auditors, and espe- 
cially congratulated the Union that it would 
have during its year of jubilee the services of 
a secretary possessing so much tact, energy, 
and wisdom. 


The Rev. H. Batcnetor, of Blackheath 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

THE MEMORIAL HALL. 


The Rev. Dr. Wrison then read a state- 
ment with reference to the Memorial Hall. 
It stated that the total cost of the building, 
including £28,000 for the freehold and the 
furnishing of the hall and library, amounted 
to £75,521. The receipts had covered the 
expenditure, leaving a balance which had 
enabled the committee to pay off £1,000 of 
the debt, leaving £2,500 still owing, but with 
promises of £1,000 towards the reduction of 
the amount, mostly payable on condition that 
the remaining balance be speedily raised. 

The Rev. A. Rowtanp said he could not 
think that the Memorial Hall was altogether 
meeting the requirements of Co tional 
ministers according to the original intention. 
It was understood that some suitable accom- 
modation should be provided for ministers, 
especially those coming from the country, 
that they might not feel like doves having 
no resting-place. There was a library in 
which there were many valuable books, but 
there was no table on which to rest them. 
There were also many pamphlets and maga- 
zines of great value, but there was no cata- 
logue, so that they were practically dead and 
buried to many members. There was a small 
lavatory, with damp towels for two persons— 
(laughter)—and there was a corridor filled 
with innumerable draughts, and the one room 
which was provided for the accommodation of 
members during the present week would not 
be available afterwards. He begged to pro- 
pose— 

That this meeting respectfully reqnest the 
truste’s of the Memorial Hall to allow the 
accredited members of the Congregational Union 
free use of one of the rooms in this building. 


The Rev. W. F. Cuarxson seconded the 
resolution. It was possible, he said, that 
some of the trustees might entertain the fear 
that if they granted the prayer of the resolu- 
tion the room would form a sort of lounge for 
those who had nothing better to do. He could 
not answer for the London ministers—their 
time might not be so fully occupied—(laugh- 
ter)—but he could answer for country mini- 
sters, and say that they would certainly not 
abuse the accommodation provided. 

The motion was supported by the Rev. E. 
S. Bayutrrs, of Bristol, and unanimously 
adopted. 

e Rev. Dr. Wiso said that the resolu- 
tion would be most avceptable to the com- 
mittee, who had been very much pressed for 
office-room. One of the rooms was at present 
occupied temporarily as an office, but it was 
intended to devote it to the accommodation of 
visitors from the country, and a ladies’ room 
would also be provided. 


THE STANDING ORDERS. 
The Rev. A. Hannay then moved :— 


That the Ninth Standing Order be altered 
by the omission of the words, As he enters the 
meeting, the list of names intended to be pro- 
posed having been furnished to each member.“ 


The object of the motion, he said, was to legi- 
timise the form of proceeding which had been 
observed for several years. Voting papers had 
been sent to the members at their own homes 
instead of being handed to them as they 
entered the meeting, and that course was 


found much more convenient. The secretary 
also moved :— 
That the following be the Tenth and 


Eleventh Standing Orders :—‘‘(a) That the com- 
mittee shall receive written nominations for the 
committee, and shall place the names of ne 
so nominated on the voting paper, provided that 
they be nominated by seven representative 
members, and that they be sent to secretary 
not later than the 15th March; but no nomina- 
tion paper shall contain the name of more than 
one nominee, who must be connected with the 
Union, either as a representative member or an 
associate. (b) That members unable to attend 
the business meeting, but wishing to reoord their 
votes in the election of the committee, may 
send their voting papers, sealed, to the secre 0 
who shall hand such voting — my unopened, 
to the scrutineers, but no member shall be at 
liberty to send to the secretary any voting paper 
in addition to his orn.“ 

That the Seventeenth Standing Order be in 
the following terms :—‘‘ That the committee may 
make such grants in aid of the expenses of the 
autumnal meetings as, after conference with the 
local committees, may seom desirable. 

The proposed alterations were unanimously 
adopted, and several honorary members 
having been elected, the CHAIRMAN pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


The first public session of the Union was 
held on Tuesday morning, in Westminster 
Chapel, and was very largely attended by 
ministers and delegates. The galleries were 
also well filled. About 2,000 persons were 
present. 

The introductory devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. S. Hesprrcs. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The Rev. Dr. Newru, Principal of New 
College, and Chairman of the Union for the 
year, then delivered the following address :— 

BRETHREN and Fatruers,—The command 
laid upon me by your suffrages a year ago 
to undertake the responsibilities which are 
now pressing upon me, became invested, by 
the very fact that it was yours, with so sacred 
an au —_ that I dared not to disobey it. 
Feeling, and the consciousness of unfitness, 
prompted at once to the utterance of the cry, 
Send by whom ye will send, but send not 
by me.“ I am nota man of words,” but 
“slow of speech and slow of tongue; and 
could any way of escape have been found 
which conscience would approve, along that 
way most thankfully had I gone. But your 
word, bidding me to do this thing, being the 
word at once of brethren beloved and of 
approved servants of Christ, seemed to me as 
the word of the Master, and I knew that 
burthens which He lays upon His children 
He ever helps them to bear. Without gain- 
saying, therefore, I yielded to your call. 

In preparing myself for the duty of to-day, 
it 2 me that I ought at the outset, 
both for my own sake and for yours, to set 
before my mind very clearly the character 
and purpose of this assembly—to put to my- 
self most distinctly the questions, Who are 
they that will gather together? and, Whence 
and for what intent will they come? 

And I answered to myself first, they are 
servants of Jesus Christ, men whose glory it 
is to bear His name, whose joy it is to rest 
in His salvation, whose earnest endeavour it 
is to walk in His steps, and whose deep 
craving it is that His will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. Therefore must I 
take heel that I utter no unchristian speech, 
and that I dwell on no unworthy or alien 
themes, lest I grieve my Lord by grieving 
or dishonouring His servants. 

I answered to myself again: They are 
ministers and messengers of churches, ser- 


high and holy trust, whose credentials are 
attested at once by the approving judgment 
of the Christian brotherhood, and by the 
faithful service of their lives. They are the 
honoured and trusted leaders of the churches, 
whose heart’s concern it is how best to fur- 
ther the great ends for which churches exist, 
who have borne long this burthen of care, 
oft, indeed, in weariness and painfulness, 
yet not without many gracious tokens of 
God's ap a are consequently 
pressing forward with hopeful cou intent 
upon a higher devotion o — this 
service of their faith. Therefore, let me see 
well to it that I recognise with profoundest 
reverence and gratitude this their faithful 
endurance, and that I rise toa full sympathy 
with the toils and aims of so grand a service. 
And whence come they ? Some from the 
battlefield of spiritual conflict with the scars 
of the sharp warfare still fresh upon their 
souls, and some from the harvest-field of 
Christian culture joying over the precious 
fruitage they have safely garnered. Some 
from careful shepherding of the flock of 
Christ, and some — a weary search in the 
far-off land whither the wanderers have 
strayed. Some from ministries of training to 
the future soldiers of the cross, and some 
from farewell ministries of faith and love to 
those who were entering the world of the 
unseen. Some from the secret council 
chambers of the Heavenly Leader, and some 
from their daily watching at His gates ; yot 
all fellow-workers in the same holy cause, 
fellow-servants of one Lord and Christ. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


And wherefore have we gathered thus? 
Not, if I interpret you aright, to raise the 
shout of triumph and to sound the trumpet 
of victory; for we have not yet come to the 
rest and the inheritance which the Lord our 
God giveth us. Not to boast ourselves of 
our achievements and exultingly to reckon 
up the results of our labour; for we know 
how imperfect have been our efforts, and 
for all that we have been enabled to do, we 
desire reverently to give the praise to God 
alone. Not to vaunt ourselves over brethren 
of other Churches; for we see on their ban- 
ners the same emblazonry, and we hail them 
as loyal comrades in a common warfare. Not 
to pass judgment upon one another, or to 
demand from any an account of his steward- 
ship ; for the trust we have each received is 
from the Lord, and to his own Master he 
standeth or falleth. Not, happily, because of 
divisions amongst us, ng us asunder into 

camps ; for there is peace in our bor- 
ders; and with regard both to our apprehen- 
sion of the will of God and to our understand- 
ing of the means He directs us to employ, 
we can thankfully say that we are etanding 
fast in one spirit, and with one soul are 
striving together for the faith of the Gospel. 
Not for these things have we come; but to 
strengthen one another in our work by the 
manifestations of mutual interest and affec- 
tion, to unite our prayers in common suppli- 
cation for heaven uidance and help, to 
hearken afresh to the Master’s voice, and to 
draw a new inspiration thence for proclaim. 
ing His truth and bearing His cross, to re- 
view our work in the light of the quickened 
sensibilities, and the deeper devotion which 
the combined sympathy of many arouses 
within us, to devise such new methods as may 
be required by the circumstances of our work, 
and to rectify any present arrangements that 
may be defective, or, as the apostle expres- 
sively phrases it, “to further set straight 
the things that are wanting” (Titus i. 5); 
not, that is, to introduce new elements either 
into the faich we profess, or into the princi- 
ples of our church order, but to arrange for 
their fuller operation and their healthier 
action, and so to secure, if possible, “the 
working in due measure of every part,” and 
“ thus to make increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love“ (Eph. v. 16). 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


But we meet also as representatives of 
Congregational churches. And by this we 
would have all men to understand that we 
affirm two things of ourselves. First, that 
those whom we represent are churches, that 
is, are organised companies of loyal servants 
of Jesus Christ, whose fellowship is based 
upon personal faith in Him as the Saviour of 
men, is governed by His Word as the supreme 
authority, and aims at the advancement of 
His kingdom by the threefold service of wor- 
ship, of witnessing, and of work; and if an 
choose to describe the totality of suc 
churches by the phrase, The Church of 
Christ, then adopting their phraseology, we 
affirm of ourselves that we belong to it. 
Secondly, and with equal distinctness, we 
affirm that we are only a part of that Church. 
We neither ignore nor unchurch other Chris- 
tian fellowships, we honour their fidelity, we 
sympathise in their struggles, we joy in their 
successes, and we recognise without reserve 
that we have relations to sustain and duties 
to fulfil to all the other parts of the “ Church 
of Christ.” With truest sincerity, and with 
deepest earnestness, we offer the prayer, 
„% Grace be with all them that love our Lor’ 
Jesus Christ in uncorruptness ”’ (Eph. vi. 24). 

Are we, then, a sect, as some term us? To 
this I answer both yes and no. If by “ sect ”’ 
be meant, as is sometimes meant, a something 


vants of the Most High God, sent forth to | outside, and apart from, the Church of 


show unto men the way of salvation. They 


Christ; a something cut off and rejected 


are those whom God has honoured with this | from it ; a congregation professing and cull- 


ing itself Christian, yet alien from the house- 
hold of faith, disowned by the Lord of the 
Church, and, therefore, excluded from any 
Lohans nay in the blessings He bestows 
upon His faithful servants; a sect in this 
sense, we cannot own ourselves to be; nay, 
more, since in this our hearts condemn us 
not, we have boldness towards God, and are 
confident that none who are Christ’s, who 
know the sound of His voice, and can real 
the impress of His steps, will dare to assert 
this thing concerning us, for we show His 
sign-manual on our commission, we point to 
the manifest tokens of His presence with us, 
to His abundant answers to our prayers, to 
His gracious acceptance of our services, to 
hearts renewed by His ~~ to lives con- 
secrated to holy deeds by His indwelling 
Spirit, and we say “ the seal of an apostleship 
are these in the Lord.” If, however, it be 
simply meant that we are a section, 
a — only of the entire body of con- 
federated companies of Christ's servants on 
earth, all is granted to us that we claim ; and 
although the term is an ill sounding one, and 
we use it not of others, nor like it of our- 
selves, we are willing, if it be so wished, to 
own ourselves a sect, but we ask that the 
logical inferences of the definition be duly 
observed, and that it be, at the same time, 
candidly allowed that since we are a portion 
of “the Church,“ none others, without ua, 
can claim to be the whole; that they, too, 
who apply the term to us, must, as parts only 
of the Church of Christ, appropriate the same 
designation to themselves, and that every 
trace of reproach be henceforth banished from 
the term when it falls from their lips. 


ef SECTS ** 


We meet as Co taonalists. And in 
so doing we do not feel that we have any 
need to justify ourselves to our Christian 
brethren, for we meet in no exclusive spirit, 
and are prompted by no unworthy anta- 
gonism. We are, we trust, Christians first 
and Churchmen second, and Congregational 
Churchmen thirdly. Because of our faith in 
Christ and our love to Him we enter into the 
bonds of church relationship; and beacause 
we have found that in this way we can best 
secure the ends of church communion we are 
Con tionalists. We are thus distin- 
guished from others by a certain form of out- 
ward organisation and by certain charac- 
teristics of church life; but notwithstanding 
we have common interests, and the main pur- 
pose of these our meetings is to advance the 

object at which all churches are aiming, 
y securing the more efficient discharge of 
our own department of service, and by wiser 
co-operation with the efforts of other com- 
munities. We meet apart from the necessities 
of the case, and not from se ness of spirit 
or purpose. We heartily welcome the represen- 
tatives of other Shannen into our assemblies, 
and we thankfully accept their sympathy and 
help. Our se ness is but the right 
and reasonable separateness which — 
from the 8A of our work and 
of our methods. Our desire and our aim 
is in humble loyalty to our Saviour 
and Lord, to strive, as best we may, 
that His kingdom may come and His Name 
be magnified ; and we acknowledge that the 
law is as paramount in our Church as it is in 
our personal relationships; that we look not 
to our own things, but each also to the things 
of others. 
DIVERSITY NOT SCHISM. 


Looking, then, around us for such indica” 
tions of the s will as weare bound to 
po and to obey, one’s attention cannot 

ut be arrested by the manifold signs of a 
„ uneasiness, because of the kind and 
d of the separateness which at present 
exists amongst the churches, and of a desire 
for a closer and more manifest union. To 
the noisier lamentations over the divisions 
of Christendom, which are not infrequently 
poured into our ears, I am not inclined to 
give much heed. They are partly the hollow 
lamentations of those who secretly exult 
over divisions which they largely invent, and 
only affect to pity, and partly the ignorant 
lamentations of timorous and mistaken 
friends, who have never set themselves to 
learn the meaning and intent of the differ- 
ences they decry, and who have yet to under- 
stand that diversity is the universal attribute 
of life, is the source at once of beauty and of 
strength. Diversities of church life and of 
church order are not schisms in the body of 
Christ. There is not schism in the family 
because the features and frames of our sons 
are not as those of our daughters. There is 
not schism in God’s beauteous garden because 
the stately palm is not as the delicate myrtle, 
the rose is not as the lily. There is not 
schism in our bodies because the foot is not 
shaped as the head and the eye is not as the 
hand. No; diversity is not schism. It is, in 
fact, an element essential to the truest union. 
It is not permissible simply; it is ordained. 
It is not a thing to be endured ; it is a thing 
to be desired. It is not an evil to be shunned ; 
it is a gift to be hailed as contributing to the 
advantage and the joy of all. 


THE DESIRE FOR FULLER UNION. 


There are, however, other and different 
voices than these that fall upon the ear of 
Him who is prayerfully watching tho progres i 


t 
ife 


of Christ * work on 0 th, dlacper, nit 
| Voices, often no louder than the sigh of a 
burthened spirit, grieving over waste! 


energies and weeping over neyle-ted fields of 
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labour, fields unoccupied because of mis- 
directed efforts. Not here and there only, 
but all around, may the sympathetic observer 
see rising up in the thoughtful and devout a 
yearning after a wiser co-operation and the 
establishment of mutual relations more 
worthy of the common name we bear and the 
common object we seek. It is often an un- 
uttered and an unforwulated desire, quietly 
spreading, penetrating even to regions where 
heretofore we have seldom seen it. Some- 
times it is a desire expressing itself in efforts 
for its own fulfilment,—futile, perhaps, and 
ungainly, like the efforts of one who is using 
again a long-benumbed and weakened limb, 
yet earnest, honest efforts, and therefore to 
be treated with respect, and calling for an 
earnest and honest response. Our duty in 
reference thereto it will be my endeavour in 
this address to exhibit and enforce. For it 
cannot be denied that the abnormal pro- 
minence which from several causes has been 
given to the distinctive peculiarities of the 
various sections of the Church, has largely 
diminished the force of Christian influence 
upon the world. Our diversities, not of 
necessity, but from the mode in which they 
have been exhibited and from the importance 
with which they have been invested, both by 
those who defended them and those who 
attacked them, have veiled from the ordinar 
observer the deeper unity of spirit by whic 
we were animated, and the oneness of aim at 
which we were striving, and has caused us to 
be viewed in the light of opposing forces rather 
than as fellow-soldiers loyally serving under 
the same Leader. The testimony which in com- 
mon it is our mission to bear has thus become 
seriously disparaged, and the great truths 
which should hold the first place in our 
hearts, and be uttered forth with the clearest 
distinctness and authority, have been prac- 
tically lowered from their high estate; and it 
has seemed as if we ourselves did not attach 
a much higher worth to those truths which 
we professed to regard as essential, than we 
did to those which we said were subordinate, 
for our differences upon the latter have ap- 
peared to be grave enough to prevent our 
frank and hearty recognition of agreement 
upon the former. It is even to be feared 
that from the same cause the combined testi- 
mony of the churches has not only been 
wanting in clearness and force, but has also 
been wanting in completeness, and that some 
portions of the gracious message our Lord 
has given us to proclaim have been withheld 
or even denied, and that we have altogether 
failed in setting forth before men with the 
combined emphasis of practice and precept, 
what is the estimate which He teaches us to 
put upon things, and what is the disposition 
and character which He declares to be the 
noblest and best. For our Master's sake, 
then, and for our work's sake a larger and 
more manifest union between the churches of 
Christ is clearly to be desired, and fidelity to 
our Lord bids us seek to attain unto it. 


THE LIMITS WITHIN WHICH UNION 18 


PERMISSIBLE. 


And here a fundamental question presents 
itself: Within what limits is union permissidle, 
and what kind of union may we, therefore, in- 
telligently desire and seek? for apart from a 
distinct apprehension of the principles that 
should guide us herein there can be no effec- 
tive action. All our efforts will be but blind 
yropings in the dark, having no result, or 
the result only of grotesque stumblings or of 
hurtful falls. The clear cause of duty is first 
to learn for ourselves as best we may, what in 
this matter is our Master's will, and then to 
set it forth before our brethren of other 
Churches as one part of our contribution to- 
wards the attainment of the desired end. 

In seeking an answer to the question pro- 
posed, we have to take note that the primary 
fact from which every such inquiry must 
start is, that no formal scheme, providing for 
the inclusion of all Christ’s faithful servants 
on earth into one organic association, is any- 
where authoritatively prescribed to us. Had 
such been the case, the question, it is clear, 
would have been at once foreclosed. Nothing 
would remain but to say: Here is our Lord's 
will—it is for us reverently to obey it; to 
ilisregard it is to deny His authority, and to 
prove ourselves faithless. But He has given 
to us no such scheme; He has not even given 
us any command that we should endeavour 
to frame one; and His silence in such a case 
is full of significance. In the language of 
the ancient creed—although it uses a phrase 
which we find not in the Holy Book, yet, if 
allowed to put upon it our own meaning, and 
the meaning is in accord with the plain and 
yrammatical sense of the words, we can most 
heartily and unreservedly join, and can, ez 
animo, repeat the confession, “ I believe in the 
holy Catholic Church,” for the Scriptures tell 
usof * a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing (Eph. v. 27), 
which “ Christ loved,” and for wh 
yave Himself.“ which is“ His body (Eph. 
i. 23), and which He “ nourisheth and che- 
risheth ” (Eph. v. 20)—of a heavenly Jeru- 
salem, where shall be gathered an innume- 
rable company, from every nation, and 
kingdom, and people, and tongue, the 
redeemed of all lands and of all ages—*“ the 
Church of the first-boru, whose names are 
written in heaven, and “ the spirits of just 
men made perfect (Heb. xii. 23). We can 
even go farther, and inasmuch as the Serip- 
tures speak of those who are fellow-citizens 
of the saints, and of the household of God, 


— 


ich He | 
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as “ built upon the foundation of the — 
and prophets,” can upon the same conditions 


repeat the words of the later creed, and say, 
I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church —albeit we should have preferred 


not from the title of His servants, but from 
Him who is the chief Corner-stone, and in 
whom it is that the building groweth unto a 
holy temple. And in putting this meaning 
upon the words of the creeds, we should be 
in harmony with many, if not with most, of 
those who used them in earliest times; as, 
for instance,with Augustine, who, expounding 
them, beautifully says, We are here to 
understand the whole Church, not that part 
of it only which wanders as a stranger on the 


| 
' 


; 
; 


dream has been only a dream. Even the ambi- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome has failed to realise 
it. Neither the past nor the present can show it 
as an accomplished fact, nor do they afford 


any reasonable ground for expecting its 


that the distinctive epithet had been drawn 
| versal Church is not in history. 


One visible, uni- 
It is not in 


realisation in the future. 


Scripture. What we do find there is some- 


— — — —— —᷑ 


thing very different—something which, I 
trust it may be permitted me, without 
offence, to say, is more in harmony with the 
uniform action and! spirit of Him who is 
revealed as the Meek and Lowly One, who did 
not strive nor ery aloud,” who distinctly 
repudiated the exercise of force and the at- 
tractions of pomp, and who, when these were 
suggested to Him as the means of winning 


earth,praising the name ofGod from the rising | for Himself the kingdoms of the earth and 


of the sun unto the going down of the same, 


and singing a new song of deliverance from 
its old captivity ; but that part also which tion to use them. 


; 


the glory of them, trod under foot with such 
calm and majestic decisiveness the tempta- 
In the Scriptures we find 


has always from its creation remained stead- simple assemblies of men and women, drawn 
fast unto God, and has never — 1 — together by their common love to their 


the a | co uent upon a fall” (Aug. 


Euchu., ch. 56. 


655). 


Saviour and their common faith in Him, for 


e also Aug. Op., Vol. v., p. the united expression and cultivation of that 
But the sense in which we should religious life, which their faith in Christ had 


thus use the words is not that in which they | awakened within them; meeting without 
are used by the larger part of those who most ' ostentation or parade wherever the oppor- 
frequently utter them now. We are think- | tunity was afforded them—sometimes, as at 


ing of the Church in heaven ; they are think- 


Jerusalem, in the guest-chamber of an hos- 


ing ofa Church on earth, of a great earthly | pitable friend; sometimes, as at Ephesus, in 


society (and I here use the term earthly in 
noinvidious sense), including at any given 
time all the loyal servants of Christ then 
upon earth, compacted in the bonds of a com- 
mon o isation, paying allegiance to the 
same rules, and all subjected to the authority 
of an exalted Ruler, who is Himself the 
visible representative of the unity of the 
whole, — 


whose sanction, direct or indirect, | 


gives validity to the commission of every | 
and nature of the organisation manifestly 


officer, and invests every prescribed observ- 
ance with a sacredness almost Divine. 
the existence of such a society we find no 
trace in the Scriptures. Neither do its his- 
tories record it, nor do its prophecies fore- 
announce it. We do not even find it in the 
earliest post-apostolic period, or in fact in 
any from that time until now. We 


Of 


the lecture-hall of a kindly-disposed philo- 
sopher ; sometimes, as at Rome, in the work- 


of officials, and some with more, the degree 


arising out of their circumstances, and de- 


veloping itself by natural processes, in ac- 


cordance with their growing needs, linked 
together by no other bond than that which 
sprang from their common sympathies and 
their common subjection to one Lord, each 
alike designated a church, treated with no 


find the thought of it first rising as a dishonour because of its smallness or its 
dim day-dream in the minds of some, | 


and then 


of many of the earnest and devout. But 


it is an idealism, a fiction of the fancy which | 
The rests. We find that it is to these free and 


has never been translated into fact. 
men in whose writings the notion of a uni- 


ly filling the imaginations their respectful greetings, and so 


poverty, but receiving from — apostles 

emuly re- 
cognised by them as entrusted with the 
charge of the highest and most sacred inte- 


simple assemblies that the apostles commit 


versal Church is first presented to us with | 
any 1 — to definiteness set before us a 


very 
to. With Irenmwus,in the latter 


second century, as also with T ian a little 


ifferent ideal from that I am referring 
of the 


later, the Church Catholic denotes nothing 


more than the te of apostolic 


churches; and by apostolic churches they | 


meant the churches 


which were founded 


directly by the apostles and their companions | 


and those which, in turn, had originate! out 
of these. And however much they may have 
erred in thus, unintentionally, exalting the 
accidents of a Church’s history over its fidelity 
and purity, or, rather, in confounding the 
two, they did not make the unity of the 
Charch to consist in identity of organisation, 
and in a common subjection to a visible cen- 
tralised authority. The unity they recog- 
nised is a unity of faith and a unity of fel- 
lowship, not the unity of a body corporate. 
Even with Cyprian, who had in 

ibilities of a pope, and, if circumstances 

favoured, might have developed into 
one, the Church Catholic is but the entire 
collection of all Christian ions which 
are in communion with, and under the direc- 
tion of, lawfully-appointed bishops, and the 
organic independency of each separate con- 
gregation is so largely recognised by him, 
that he affirms that with them is lodged 
the chief power of choosing worthy priests, 
and of rejecting unworthy ones, and ex- 


im all the | 


pressly declares that a people who would 
obey the rules of the Gospel should separate 
themselves from their presiding bishop when 


he is a wrong-doer (Cyp. Ep. lxvii. 4). 
supports by Old Testament history, as well 
as by apostolic usage, the rule that every 


He | 


bishop should be chosen in the presence of | 


the people, in the sight of all, and be ap- 
proved as worthy and fit by the judgment 
and testi of the assembly (Cyp. Ep. 
Ixvii. 5). His ideal of unity is still invested 
with many of the higher characteristics 
which approve themselves to the Christian 
consciousness ; it is a unity of faith anda 
unity of love, “a people joined in solid one- 
ness of body by the cement of concord (Cyp. 
De Unit. Ecc. xxiii.). 


THE “ VISIBLE UNIVERSAL CHURCH” IDEA. 


The attempt to combine the churches of 
all cities and of all nations into a great in- 
corporated society, with its one visible head, 
was of later and more suspicious origin. Its 
beginnings are to be traced to the times 
when they who had been faithful to Chris- 
tian principle in the days of adversity showed 
themselves, as is not unfrequently the case, 
faithless in the days of prosperity, and the 
leaders of the churches, overpowered by the 
novel experience of imperial favour, began, 
first, to place a forbidden trust upon worldly 
power, then to mould their religious asso- 
ciations after the arrangement and polity of 
the Byzantine Empire, and at length to 
cherish the dream of the establishment of a 
mightier Empire, which, numbering as its 
subjects the faithful in every land, should in 
the name of God have rule over all. But the 


the precious legacy of their a lic teach- 
ing, and they do this, not, as the fictions of a 
later age relate, under cover to some chief 
official, by him to be communicated, under 
solemn pledge of secresy, to such as he might 
deem worthy of the trust, but directly and 
openly, with a generous confidence in their 
Christian fidelity, and with a frank recogni- 
tion of their competence, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, to interpret the words and 
enforce the instructions thus sent to them. 
We further find that these societies of Chris- 
tian people are invariably treated by the in- 
spired apostles as possessing in themselves 
all the prerogatives necessary for the main- 
tenance and preservation of their vhurch life. 
No reference anywhere occurs to any 
human authority outside of these assem- 
blies as invested with supreme control 
over them. They are never exhorted 
to submit themselves to such authority, 


“sibly e 


| 


time when, owing to the in and 
limited know of the newly-gathered 
converts, a considerable measure of foreign 
oversight and direction might have been plau- 

claimed, and would have been cheerfully 
granted, we cannot forbear to recognise in 
this an example to be reverently studied and 
faithfully followei—a guiding principle that 
must everywhere and always govern our 
church arrangements. 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS NOT TO BE 
SURRENDERED. 


According, then, to our reading of the will 
of our Lord, no union of churches is permis- 
sible to us which would involve any surrender 
of our personal religious convictions. It is the 
glory of Christianity to reveal a God near 
and not afar off; and the religious life which 
it awakens is that which springs from the 
realisation of direct and personal relations 
with God. Under whatever forms the im- 
perfections of our speech and the limitations 
of our thought may compel us to represent these 
relations, whether of a servant to his lord, of 
a subject to his king, of a learner to his 
teacher, of a living creature to the Giver of 
Life, of the saved to the Saviour, of a son to 
the father—no tingle analogue being large 
enough to express the — e 
relations —the privileges and responsibilities 
which, in each case, may be referred to, are 


| inva iably set forth as functions which each 
room of an employer of labour; and some- | ohe is himself to fulfil. To awaken men to a 
times, as at Colosse and at Laodicea, in the | Vivid perception of this is the evident pur- 
house of a wealthier member; simple as- | pose of much that was special in the life and 
semblies of men and women, with various | teaching of our Lord. As one sent forth 
degrees of organisation, some with onl 81 
just so much as is implied in their existence men, that they who had lost all true vision of 
as a congregation; some, with one class | God, and in their impotence had been content 


whether to“ my lord James of Jerusalem or | 


to any one else. They are never referred to 
any body of men whose right it is to deter- 
mine the fitness of those who are to be 
invested with office amongst them ; but, on 
the contrary, on one important occasion, at 
least, they are bidden to choose out from 
themselves men of good report. They are 
never reminded of any supreme executive in- 
vested with the function of enforcing discipline 


one to another and to Christ, and are them- 
selves to put away the erring member, and to 
withdraw from every brother that walketh 
disorderly. The honour of the Christian 
name is committed to their charge, and the 
proof of their right to be recognised as 
Christian churches, is the steadfastness of 
their observance of the law of Christ as their 
one Lord and King. 

Such are the phenomena presented to us in 
the apostolic records, and we cannot but 
regard them as full of significance. Both in 
their negative and their positive aspects they 
seem to us to convey a clear revelation of the 
Master's will. That will is seen, not only in 
what the apostles said and did, but also in 
the marked and expressive abstinence of the 
apostles from so many things which, accord- 
ing to the wisdom of men, would have been 
appropriate to their circumstances and their 


work. And not the least significant is 
their absolute silence with respect to 
any subjection of the assemblies they 


aidress to any individual or any cor- 
poration outside of themselves, and 
their scrupulous avoidance of any action that 
implied or suggested that these associated 
believers could not possess all the attributes 
or exercise all the functions of churches of 
Jesus Christ. I do not hereby affirm that 
only so much of organisation as we find in 
apostolic churches is permissible to us, under 
all circumstances and in all times; but I do 
affirm that, recognising their authority as 
Divinely-commissioned teachers,we are bound 
to conserve faithfully,the spirit of their insti- 
tutions ; and inasmuch as from the very first 
they gave such large and unfettered liberty 
to each Christian ecclesia, and that, too, at a 


= 


| 


from the Father, He came to be the light of 


with such dim and distorted vision as others 
possessed, might — receive their sight, 
and might seein Him the Father’s glory. 
The artificial distinctions of social life, and 
those, also, of ceremonial religion, are all set 
aside to teach men that in the kingdom which 
He came to establish there is no aristocracy 
of exclusive privilege. The place which He 
assigns to personal faith is seen in the gra- 
cious complacency with which He 

the tokens of its presence; and its free and 
spontaneous expression is ever encouraged by 
Him, even though it be that the modes of its 
manifestation appeared erratic to those 
around Him. The spirit which betrayed 
itself in the words, “Master, we for 
him because he followeth not us,” is a 
spirit which the Master ever rebukes; 
and that which found fault with the 
seeming extravagance of loving devotion be- 
cause it showed itself in an unwonted form, 
is forthwith corrected by the emphatic utter- 
ance: “‘ Verily I say unto you, wheresoever 
this Gospel is preached, there shall also this 
which this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her.“ Each servant in His 
kingdom is taught that every act ofservice is 
a personal homage rendered to his Lord and 
King : “ inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
Me.” Each learner has direct access to the 
source of all wisdom and truth : “ He giveth 
His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” 
Each worshipper has gracious assurance of a 
welcome acceptance : “Ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” Each 
son has free admission to the Father's pre- 
sence: “‘a new and living way,” into the 
holy place having been consecrated for us. 


INDIVIDUALISM CONSISTENT WITH TRUE 
UNION, 


Nor is this intense individualism at vari- 
ance, in any proper sense, with the truest 
and firmest union. Only through the one 
Father of all can we become one. The closer 
and more direct our union with Him, the 


upon their members, but are urged to be subject _ closer will be our union with each other. 


God unites us to one another, by uniting us 
to Himself. 
The history of Christianity shows that her 


| purity and her power are larzely dependent 


: 


— 


upon the loyal maintenance of this distinc- 
tive peculiarity. Wherever it has been in- 
fringed, and the will of another has been per- 
mitted to come between the soul and 
God—whatever the cause from which this 
may have arisen, whether from the encroach- 
ments of an unholy ambition, or from an un- 
worthy desire to escape the buarthea of 
responsibility —there may be surely found the 
source of decline and the beginning of sorrows. 
The lessons of experience combine, then, with 
the teachings of Scripture, to enforce the 
duty of guarding with a holy jealousy this 
high prerogative. No human mediator may 
come between the soul and God. None other 
can pay tothe Father in our stead the h 
of our affection. None other can receive for 
us the gifts of the Father’s love. None other 
can fulfil for us the service which our Lord 
has appointed us. To none other may we en- 
trust the charge of learning for usthe Father’s 
will. We may, therefore, enter into no re- 
lations which involve, either in whole or in 
part, the annulling of this primary obligation. 
Hoth in our union with one another in 
Christian fellowship, and in the union of 
church with church, this right must be 
faithfully conserved. We may neither de- 
mand from others the surrender of their 
personal convictions, nor may we yield up 
our own convictions at the demand of others. 
No union, therefore, of the churches is 
possible which imposes as the condition of its 
existence the recognition of a human authority 
to whom is to be delegated the function of 
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defining the truth of God, and whose de- 
cisions are to be binding upon the consciences 
of men. In whomsoever this authority be 
vested, whether pope, or council, or synod, it 
is in God's house an unholy thing; we may 
not set it up, we may not bow down to 
it nor worship it. And equally impossible, 
because equally forbidden, is any union 
which demands from any of its contracting 
members that they should either abandon or 
hold in abeyance anything which their con- 
science approves as the will of God. This 
demand, like the other, is a tyrannous lord- 
ship over Christ’s heritage. It is treason 
against the authority of God. 

But, it may be asked, does not the strict 
application of such a principle erect an im- 
passable barrier in the way of union? Most 
assuredly in some cases it does. This is one 
of the necessary limitations of our nt 
condition, and the fact should be fairly re- 
cognised. Union, however highly to be 
prized, must not occupy the supreme place in 
our estimation. It is possible for us to pur- 
chase it at too great a cost. The discipline 
which results from the personal ition 
of the claims of God, from the habit of sub- 
mitting all questions to His decision, from 
the endeavour to understand aod to inter- 
pret the indications of His will, and from the 
cultivation of a quick sensativeness in dis- 
cerning and approving things that are excel- 
lent, is of far higher moment in the spi- 
ritual life of the soul than is anything 
which the co-operation of others can do for us. 
The power to undergo this discipline is a 
Divine birthright, and the responsibilities it 
involves are Divinely imposed. And although 
the burthen of these responsibilities may, at 
times, be very heavy, yet the honest endea- 
vour to fulfil them, even if attended with 
many blunders and many failures, is the 
pathway to true manliness of character, and 
a true nobility of life. Any union which is 
purchased by the loss of is a worthless 
and a wicked thing. The trust committed to 
us we must most sacredly keep; and if in 
the endeavour the conclusions we reach are 
at variance with the conclusions of others, 
and compel us to diverging paths, then, how- 
ever much we may regret it, we must accept 
the issue, we may neither force our brother 
to go with us, nor may we i our con- 
victions go with him. This divergence may, 
it is clear, be of different kinds. It may 
relate only to subordinate matters, to 
methods of operation, and to forms of ser- 
vice; and though outward differences may 
thence result, there need be no breach of 
unity, and no interruption, not even the 


least, in the harmony of our fellowship. Two 
sons may differ in their mode of fulfilling a 
service which their father has assigned them, 
and may each, in the way he deems the best, 
labour to accomplish it; yet, prompted by 
the same affection, and conscious of each 
other’s loyal devotion, they are truly one, 
and their only rivalry is the rivalry of love. 
But the divergence may also be of a more 
serious nature. It may relate to matters of the 
very highest moment, and involve the most 
solemn issues. For the heritage of freedom 
brings with it the possibility of going astray, 
and the path which another takes may seem 
to us aforbidden path. His course of action 
may, in our judgment, be most mistaken and 


in the camp, the faithful soldier 
must detach himself from the disloyal regi- 
ment, so with us is it a forbidden thing to 
unite with adisloyalChurch. If against any 
community calling itself Christian, such 
solemn charges can be preferred, as that it 
persistently sets at naught the will of our 
Lord, as we have learnt it; that it preaches 
another Gospel than that which we have re- 
ceived ; that it turns the grace of God into 
lasciviousness ; that it denies our only Master 
and Lord; then there is no alternative; the 
decision is absolute and imperative ; we may 
not join with it, nor bid it God-speed. But 
because so stern a necessity is laid upon us, 
it behoves us to take good heed that we do 
not rashly, nor on insufficient grounds enter- 
tain such a charge against any; that we do 
not needlessly multiply the causes which 
constrain so extreme a measure; that we 
patiently and carefully set ourselves to dis- 
cern things that differ ; that we watch with 
much heart-searching, that no unworthy 
spirit have place within us, and that in all 
things we approve ourselves to be clear in the 
matter. 


DIVERSITIES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


But further, no union is permissible to us 
which represses the natural diversities of church 
life and the corresponding diversities of orga- 
nisation which thence result. To one who 
reverently studies the operations of the life- 
giving Spirit, it is sufficiently manifest that 
Church-life must needs be of many types. 
The life which He imparts and sustains is 
not in each case the same in degree, or the 
sume in its manifestations. It is not a life 
which is instantaneous in its unfolding, or 
which is limited in its growth. And it is as 
true of man religiously, as it is of him phy- 
sically, that no one is the exact counterpart 
of another, but that each one has his per- 
sunal characteristics and his distinguishing 
features. Hence our church life, the life of 
associated Christian men, must necessarily 
be diverse, according to the degree of spiri- 


tual life possessed by the associated 
members, and according also to the special 
type of that life that may inate 


amo them. And, as a matter of fact. 
such diversisies of church life have ever 
existed. Similarities of spiritual tastes, 


the common sense of special and urgent needs, 
the pressure of like perils or temp 

the longing after the realisation of the same 
ideal, the concurrent recognition of a call to 
some new christian enterprise, have in all 
ages, drawn men together by the strong 
attraction of spiritual resemblances—the 
like unto its like—and so given distinctive and 
varied features to their religious associations. 
The church life of some has had its counter- 
part in a family of children under the fostering 
care of a parent, or a school of beginners 
under the guidance of an experienced teacher ; 
that of others in an association of full grown 
men engaged in the joint prosecution of 
similar studies. Of some the analogy is to 
be found in a band of soldiers warring yes 
a deadly foe ; of others in a company of fellow 
travellers journeying peacefully along the 
same road. Of some, the mutual intercourse, 
both in degree and in kind, has been most 
like to that of fellow workmen toiling 
earnestly to accomplish a work necessary for 
the safety and protection of many ; of others, 
it has rather resembled that of those who 
meet in festive gatherings for the satisfaction 
of ordinary wants, and for indulgence in 
legitimate pleasures. Some churches have 
resembled the associations of those who 
unite for the prosecution of some branch of 
human art, and have been distinguished 
by their intense cultivation of some 
special Christian virtue; while others have 
been marked by their sturdy insistance upon 
peculiar aspects of truth, or by the ardour of 
their devotion to some neglected departments 
of Christian duty. And such diversities will 

ever be. They areat once the result and the 
evidence of the present operation of the spirit 

of life upon the hearts of men. Inthe degree 

in which that life pervades the churches, 

these diversities are the more manifold and 

the more manifest. They only cease to show 

themselves when that life declines. They 

only cease to be when that life departs. 


DIVERSITIES OF CHURCH ORGANISATION. 


It is in these diversities of Christian life, 
that diversities of church organisation have 
their primary basis. Many, if not most, of 
the so-called schisms that have taken place 
in the past, have been but the movements of 

uickened spiritual energy, breaking through 
the fetters which endangered its existence or 
hindered its growth, and seeking as best it 
could the appropriate channel for its expres- 
sion, and the fitting sphere for its exercise. 
The outward form which these associations 
assumed, though bearing in most cases the 
impress of surrounding circumstances, have 
in the main been those which resulted from 
a process of natural selection, they were those 
which most readily adapted themselves to 
the spiritual energies of which they were, in 
each case, the embodiment; and that is but 
an imperfect observation of the history of 
the churches which takes note of external 
organisation only, and neglects to recognise 
and estimate the inner movements from 
whence it has sprung. In no case has it been, 
at least so long as any healthy life has re- 
mained in a church, that its polity has occu- 
pied the foremost place in its esteem, or has 
been prized for itself alone; and it is only 
they who, wanting the earnestness which is 
needful for any true vision of fact, give but 
a superficial and unsympathetic glance at 
outside appearances, that will represent the 
different polities of different churches as 
things for which “ graceless zealots fight.” 
The form is not valued for its own sake but 
for the life which it fosters. And how dis- 
tinct a thing the organisation of a church is 
from the life of which it is the clothing is at 
once felt whenever we make the attempt to 
form a definite conception of some religious 


community from the sketch 


— in an 
ecclesiastical dictionary of the framework of 
its polity. Though we enumerate exactly all 


still of all we most wish to know of the people 
and their life. We know them no more than 
we knowa man when we read the details of his 
height and weight and colour,—it may be no 
more than we know a man when we know his 


could any one know of us, from any description, 
however full and accurate, of our church polity; 


how little could he know of our religious life, 
either in its historic developments, or in ite 
present features. He might discover some 
few things concerning us, but they would 
be for the most part negations simply—as 
that we were free from some of the restraints 
by which others were fettered, or that we 
were wanting in some of the facilities for 


— 


its officers, and learn with precision its varied 
regulations, bow utterly ignorant are we | 


| 


dress. In our own case, for instance, bow little , 


— — 


upon one another, what were the directions 
in which we were performing, and what those 
in which we were neglecting, the duty of 
bearing one another’s burdens and of so ful- 
filling the law of Christ. Of these and simi- 
lar things he would know nothing. Our polity 
is not ours alone; other churches share it wi 
us; yet our life is not as theirs. But though 
the life of a church is something and 
more precious than its polity, polity never- 
theless sustains an important relation to the 
life ; just as food and clothing are necessary for 
the sustenance of the body, even though the 
life is more than meat and the body than 
raiment. As is the life of a church, so is the 
organisation most suited to it—the simpler 
the life, the simpler the organisation it will 
need; the more complex the life, the more 
complex the organisation it will demand. 
According to the special characteristics of a 
church’s life will be the need of special 
a ments by which that life may be ful- 
filled. As the life of a church expands, as it 
increases in vigour, as it acquires new facul- 
ties and larger sensibilities—so with the 
capacity to exercise new and larger functions, 
and to sustain new and wider relations, will 
it demand an enlarged organisation. Two 
obvious principles of duty hence arise. It 
follows, first, that we may not force upon any 
church either a larger organisation than its 
energies can employ or one unsuited to its 
distinctive peculiarities. The law which 
enjoins a sacred reverence for life should 
teach us to reverence most of all the life 
which the Holy Spirit enkindles in the soul, 
and we may not depress it by the imposition 
of a burden disproportionate to its strength, 
or distort it by providing only unsuitable 
channels for its exercise. With equal dis- 
tinctness it follows also that we may not 
withhold from a church the fuller organisa- 
tion which its growing life may require, or 
prevent by any artificial restrictions the free 
play of its maturer energies. It is wrong 
to increase organisation when there is no 
natural need for it; it is equally wrong to 
restrain it when growing life demands it. 
Increased organisation is a hindrance, a dead 
weight, an evil to be shunned if it be un- 
called for by any present need; it isa good 
to be desired hen it answers to increased 
capacity or to the conscious tion of a 
widening sphere of Christian duty. It behoves 
us, brethren, to distinctly ise this both 
as regards oursel and as regards our 
relations to other Churches. Undoubtedly 
our own church organisation is different now 
from what it was a hundred years ago, 
different even from what it was fifty — 
since. Retaining an essential identity, it has 
in several 7 — changed, and changed as 
the result of changes in our church-life. For 
our church-life has changed; and though we 
may not say that it is in all respects better 
than in the time of our forefathers, it is 
certainly different ; and we may, I think, say 
that on the whole itis better. If in some of 
its manifestations it be less intense than 
theirs, it is a life of wider sympathies, of 
larger aspirations, of fuller development, of 
more genial hopefulness. The outer 
changes that have hence arisen have been 
made in such easy, quiet modes that it is only 
by aconsiderable retrospect that we can realise 
them. The ground plan of our church organisa- 
tion had happily been so drawn that it freely 
permitted such natural extensions, and im- 
posed no restraint upon its own fuller growth ; 
and we deem those churches to be most 
“ fitly framed ”’—to be most faithfully keep- 
ing the trust committed to them by their 
Lord—which so order their arrangements 
that needful changes may be introduced with 
the least disturbance and friction, and which 
uard most jealously against placing any 
* in the way of a response to 
the impulses of the Spirit of God. This 
freedom we must maintain, both for our- 
selves and for others, and no union of 
churches is, according to our apprehension of 
duty, admissible, which is based upon a re- 
striction of such freedom, and which pre- 
supposes as a condition of its existence the 
subjection of all churches to the present 
organisation of any one church. 


SCHEMES OF COMPREHENSION, 


Various schemes of comprehension have, as 
you are aware, been suggested of late in 
several quarters; but however much we ap- 
preciate the kindly feeling of those who have 
propounded them, they have all, in our judg- 
ment, been fatally vitiated by the expressed 
or implied demand, that one form of organi- 
sation—namely, that of the pro rs, should 
be accepted by all others. Not lees truly than 
our brethren do we believe in the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, but with them we also believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Enlightener, the Quick- 
ener, and the Sanctifier; and because we 
believe in His constant presence ia the 
Churches, we may not, we dare not, assent to 


united action that others possessed ; but of | restrictions which would interfere with our 


not know what sort of men we were, what was 


most largely cultivated amongst us, what 
were those in which we were most largely de- 
ficient, what were the aspects of truth that 
had most powerfully attracted us and of 
which our perception was the fullest and 
clearest, what might be those which we had 
less diligently regarded and which we had 
need the more perfectly to know, what was 
the nature and extent of our mutual influence 


ourselves he would know nothing. He would | 


ready obedience to His instructions, with our 


use and enjoyment of His gifts. Lo impose, 


the spirit that animated us, what was the | 
| secret of our strength, what were the graces | 


| 


or to submit to such restrictions, is alike dis- 
loyal to Him; and the demand for them is 
fata] to the realisation of a living Christian 
union. 

Equally fatal is the assumption out of 
which this demand originates—the assump- 
tion which meets us in its milder phases when 
so lovable and so genuinely Christian a wan 
as Crawford Tait speaks of attendance at 
“chapel’’ of the good people of his parish as 
a thing that he “feared;” or when a man of 


— ————————— 


such broad and genial sympathies as Charles 
Kingsley deems it needful to apologise for 
s ing well of the work of a 

— minister, aid “ae so in the 

con — Do not reject W 
law because hy a Presbyterian (sie). The 
1 was born so, you know; . — 
y's Memoirs, vol. i., p. 82), the assumpt 
which meets us in its offensive phase, when 
Bishop Wilberforce writes, and his bio- 
grapher prints, If a man is only a Church- 
man, I can forgive him else in the 
world (“ Life of Wil orce,” p. 72); or 
when Dr. Hook brackets ° ters 
and infidels, (do., p. 226), and which meets 
us in its mischievous phase when the Society 


for the tion of the insists 
upon 2 2 a bisho pe ll the 
Christian converts of X — the 


* 
assumption to wit, that because of a oer- 
tain distribution of function amongst their 
clergy, and of certain arrangements in their 
appointment, and perhaps, also, because of 
certain modes of conducting public worship, 
in other words, because of certain peculiarities 
of ritual, they occupy a higher status in the 
kingdom of Christ on earth, and that because 
of the absence of these other churches are, at 
the best, but imperfect Christians, 

That any proposals of comprehension 
founded upon such a basis should be 
made by thoughtful men, seems to us 
strange. We can but marvel at the unspeak- 
able simplicity of the attempt, and smile 
sadly at the unconscious arrogance of the 
claim. Could we reach the ear of their 
authors we would say, Sirs, brethren, most 
blessed indeed is the end you are seeking to 
attain—we, too, long for it; but are you not 
most seriously mistaking the ? How is 
it possible that Christian men, Christ’s free 
men, in whose hearts the light of God's truth 
has come, who have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whose lives have been enri by 
the gifts of His grace, and whose labours 
have been rewarded by manifold attestations 
of His approval, can be “ comprehended ” by 
those who affect to treat them as Christians of 
an inferior sort, and inferior simply because, in 
the exercise of their Christian ju t, the 
are seeking to fulfil the trust commi 
to them in the way their understanding most 
approves and their experience has abun- 
dantly confirmed? Alas, brethren! we can- 
not under-tand how good men should be so 
misled. We are willing to acknowledge 
superior devotedness, and to reverence higher 
attainments in the life which is in Christ ; 
we will place ourselves at the feet of any 
who will give us fuller instruction respecting 
the Word of God; but we cannot i 
in you a higher status because of ceremonial 
observances that we do not adopt, and of 
human _ ow - that we have not ac- 
cepted. The elevation of these into a place 
amongst the essentials of Christianity seems 
to our minds to be closely akin to the course 
which is so emphatically condemned by the 
Apostle as preaching “a different Goapel, 
which is not another.“ With freedom Christ 
has set us free, and we may not be entangled 


again in a yoke of bondage. 
EPISCOPACY NOT OF THE ESSENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The claim on the part of Episcopacy to be 
of the essence of Christianity is an insuper. 
able barrier to Christian union, and this some 
ewinent men in the Church of England 
have already seen. One might have 
thought,” said the venerable Archdeacon of 
Lewes, some thirty years ago, one might 
have thought that the heart and mind of the 
Church, thatthe Christian spiritof the English 
nation, would have revolted from such a 
notion ; one might have thought that nothing 
less than absolute necessity, nothing less than 
the plainest, most explicit, most cogent, 
most irrefragable testimony of God's Word, 
would have induced a sober-minded Chris- 
tian to admit such a doctrine into his mind. 
But where are the texts by which the main- 
tainers of that doctrine have deemed them- 
selves constrained to adopt it? They cannot 

roduce one, not a single one which, un- 
ess it be grossly wrested awry, will 
lend them any support. They will, in- 
deed, refer to some half-a-dozen verses 
which they have picked up in some blunder. 
ing manual of ecclesiastical history ; but not 
one of these, when rightly interpreted, will 
be found to bear out their proposition, and the 
chief part will probably attest little else than 
the ignorance of those who cite them for such 
a purpose. To these misquoted texts of 
Scripture, and a dozen exaggerated sayings, 
culled out without any critical discernment 
from this father and from that, and you 
have the whole ragged, crippled troop which 
our Episcopalaters are wont to muster, for 
maintaining their position that Episco- 
pacy is indispensable to the Church, and 
for repelling every one who presumes to 
approach the Church without bearing the 
Ipiscopal flag. Amongst the numberless 
follies of our age, hardly any is so sad as 
to see men, otherwise amiable and kin Hy- 
disposed, grasping a thunderbolt to crush a 
fly that is buzzing in their ears, and ready to 
hurl the thunderbolt, though millions of 
creatures should be overwhelwed by the bluw 
which they aim at the fly.“ “ As to Episeo- 
pacy, the utmost that can with reason be 
said is that it is requisite to the perfection 
of the Church. But so, too, is the full de- 
velopment of all the other elements of the 
Church, of the Presbyterian element, of the 
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diaconate in ite true im , and of 
the laity as taking their ap part in 
all matters concerning the life and govern- 


ment of the Church. The rightful 

ment of each of these organs 

life of the Church is to the full as important 
as that of be pg wnt and if we do not 
refuse the title of a Church to a body where 
others of these organs are imperfectly deve- 
loped, or maimed, or latent, we have no right 
to refuse it to a body where the Episcopal 
element—which manifestly is of less moment 
than any of the others for the actual life of 
the Church—is wanting. If the body holds 
to the one Head, and is animated by the one 
Faith, and is 2 Age one Baptism, 
it is a Church before , and woe to us if 
we deny that it is so. Our denial will recoil 
on our own heads, and we shall only cut 
ourselves off from the blessings of Christian 
communion with those by whose faith and 
knowledge and love we might otherwise be 
instructed and edified’’ (Hare’s Mission of 
the Comforter, p. 1003). 


THE TRUE BASIS OF UNION. 


The union, then, which alone it is worthy of 
Christian wen to seck, and u which alone 
it is right for them to fix their thoughts and 

is a union, not of external forms, but 
of mutual affection and sym y, of common 
interests and aims—the union of a common 
i in the same redemption, a 
common call to ay same — — — 
e ion of the same glorious issues, au 
1 submission to the same Master 
and Lord. The outward manifestation of 
such a union is not to be secured by the 
imposition upon all churches of the present 
organisation of any one, however influential. 
The only comprehension it is permitted us to 
attempt is a comprehension in which all 
faithful churches of Christ shall stand upon 
a brotherly equality, in whish vari- ties of 
organisation shall be frankly recognised, and 
in which full liberty ia conceded to each 
church to follow out those modes of action 
which it has found to be wost suited to its 
own position and abilities. ‘The formation of 
sowe great scheme, whereby all churches 
shall be combined in one visible, organic 
whole, is not now a question of practical 
Christian politics. Whether it ever will be in 
the future, the future only can decide. Should 
it ever arise, should the idea so fascinating 
to many minds become a reality, and the great 
Head of theChurch should lead is servants by 
a way that at present we see not to the dis- 
covery of some method by which, amidst 
diverse forms of manifested energy, and with 
full freedom of individual action, all churches 
shall be united in the bonds of a visible and 
external assoviation, that church assuredly 
will not be the likeliest to commend itself to 
universal approval which stands upon claims 
of lordly superiority, und asserts an exclusive 
right to supremacy, but that which has most 
— Christlike lowliness, and does not think of 
itself more highly than it ought to think, 
and which, attracting by the simplicity of its 
devotion and the generosity of its love, will 
constrain others tosay, We will go with you, 
for you will show us good. Whosoever 
will be great among you let him be your 
minister, and whosoever will be chief among 
you let him be your servant.” 

It is by other moans than by schemes of 
comprehension that the union of the churches 
ia at this present to be sought. What these 
ure will readily occur to the thoughtful mind. 
I briefly refer to some of them, not to inform 

of them, but to stir you up by putting 
in remowbrance. 


THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST. 


Effective union will be promoted by the 
cultivation, first in our personal religious 
life, and then in our oe teaching and our 
church-fellowship, of a truer and more 
reverent recognition of the headship of 


Christ. He is not only our Mighty 
Saviour, our og Friend, our Gra- 
cious Helper, our Elder Brother, our Great 


Intercessor—He is our Lord and King. ‘The 
tendency is but too common to dwell almost 
exclusively 2 pe the gentler aspects of the 
character and offices of Christ; and, coutent- 
ing ourselves with these as formative ele- 
ments of our religious life, we largely ignore 
these other aspects in which He is presented 
as invested with supremest authority—the 
Head over all things to His Church, to whom 
every knee is to bow of all in heaven and all 
on earth, to whom angels, authorities, and 
powers are mude subject, The failure to re- 
coynise these in their due proportions, and to 
give them their rightful place in our Chris- 
tian thought and feeling, is I am persuaded, 
oir great source of the disunion which exists 


anuengst the churches. Were the recognition | 


of our relation to Christ as Ilis servants as 
vivid as it should be, did we distinctly regard 
our * hurch asseviation as under His imme- 
diate control, did we duly realise our position 
u instruments in His hand, permitted by 
His gracious favour to take part in that won- 
drous series of connected operations by which 


— —— — — — —ü—j4ů4—1— 
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His great werk is carried on amongst wen, 
voeœntes of a Free Church in a Free State. 
Though pre-eminently gifted with the power 
will of our Lord habitually set before us as 
strong things, Ido not find them saying hard 


but which He himself plans and superin- 
tende, au were the accomplishment of the 


the one end we were striving and praying 
for, the present disuuion we lament would 
speedily divappear. Seeking first the 
honour of His name, we 
hearty satisfaction the co-operation of all 
wav labour to promote it,  Loyally con. 


| 


shall hail with 


cerned for His glory, and deeming it our 
highest honour that we are His servants, the 
service which others render, though under 
forms and by methods different from our own, 
title to our con- 
fidence and esteem. acknowledged words 
exalted to their rightful place in our regard, 
the tion of these by any as the 
law of their association and effort, w ver 
the diversities in the forms of their obedience, 
will at once secure our hearty welcome of 
them as faithful comrades, and will draw 
forth from us the warmest expression of sym- 
pathy and affection. Our Lord is honoured : 
we will rejoice in the ho they offer. 
His name is glorified: we will bless the 
offerers ; their people is our people, their God 
is our God. 
COURTESY AND CANDOUR. 


Again, the union we desire will be pro- 
moted by the exercise of a watchful care over 
our spirit and speech, in the discussion of 
those matters upon which we may differ. 
Amongst earnest Christians, each with his 

rsonal trust, and honestly striving to keep 
t, differences, as I have said, there will and 
must be. Many of these will be of such a 
kind that the man who wisely the 
works of the Lord, and considers the opera- 
tion of His hands,” will neither be surprised 
at them, nor annoyed by them. He will not 
view them as blemishes to be removed, or as 
irregularities to be set straight, for he notes 
how manifold are the movements of the Spirit 
of God, and he shrinks from the irreverence 
of — own experience the rule or the 
limit of others. Differences, however, may arise 
which demand more serious notice. Some 
law of the great Head of the Church may 
seem to be m hended or di 
and he is compelled to utter his testimony 

nst the error or the sin. Some part of 
is gracious message may seem to be with- 
held, and he is bound to call attention to the 
neglect. Some modes of carrying on the 
warfare against evil may seem to be at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Master, and to be 
such as will assuredly bring dishonour upon 
His name and be hurtful to His cause, and 
he cannot stand by and witness in silence so 
baleful a wrong. Yes, brethren, in the 
Church militant controversy will sometimes 
be a Christian duty, and it is ours to seek for 
to fulfil it aright. It is, I think, the 
Fardest of all duties, and it calls for the 
largest measure of the Spirit of Christ. 
Alas! how miserably have Christian men 
failed herein, and how dark a blot upon 
the pages of Christian history is the rvocord 
of its controversies! By what strangely un- 
Christian acta have men thought to do ser- 
vice to Christ; and how grievously have they 
dishonoured Him who claimed to be the 
very champions of His honour! Even where 
these faults bave been avoided, how 
often — it been that by the spirit of self- 
assertion with which our testimony has been 
delivered, by the tone of assumed superiority 
with which judgment has been passed upon 
the opinions of others, and by the unfair- 
ness resulting from the absence of a pains- 
taking endeavour to understand the posi- 
tion of those who differed from us, 
we have not only failed to convert a sinner 
from the error of his ways, but have even 
confirmed him therein ; and so far from cover- 
ing a multitude of sins, we have “‘ multiplied 
transgressions,” and have produced or per- 
petuated those contentions between brethren 
which the wise man declares to be “like the 
bars of a castle.“ Hard, however, as it is 
to attain to the powerof Christian rebuke, it 
must be our earnest endeavour to follow after 
it. In the testimony we bear for Christ to 
our brethren we must seek to be vividly con- 
scious of the subordinate place we all occupy 
as His servants. We must instruct them 
that oppose themselves ia all meekness. Not 
celf, but Christ, must manifestly be supreme. 
The advancement of the interests that are 
dear to all must be obviously our ruliug pur- 
pose. The declensions of others must awaken 
sorrow rather than anger. Inexperience must 
be patiently tolerated. 
here is, I venture to think, great reason 
for thankfulness in the signs of a quickened 
recognition of this that are presented to us 
on every side—in the increased courtesy and 
candour with which controversial matters are 
discussed ; the more generous recognition of 
what is right and good in opinions and prac- 
tices from which either party may dissent ; 
the more careful abstinence of u coarse impu- | 
tation of evil motives; aud the more patient | 
endeavour to subordinate every feeling to the 
oue desire of knowing and making known the 
truth of God. May these tokens for good be | 
everywhere multiplied ; and as in this Christ's 
servants are beginuing to recognise how they 
ought to work and please God, so may they 
abound yet more and more. 

And here I shall be untrue to my own con. 
victions if I did not express my great satis- | 
faction with what I have read of the addresses 
of the two honoured brethren who have of 
late been called to take the foremost place in 
the exposition and defence of our views as a:l- 


ot forcible utterance, and men who can say 


or uugenerous things. Boarerges both, I. 
have not discovered in them any inclination | 
to command fire from heaven upon their op- 
ponents, and I desire to ackuowledge my | 
thankfulness to God for the grace that ha; 


had taken some initial 1 
k 


satisfaction. 


enabled them to contend in this more ex- 
cellent way. 
JOY IN OTHERS’ SUCCESSES. 


Once more the union we desire may be pro- 


moted by a more 1 —— of each 
other's Christian 1 ai a heartier interest 
in each other’s successes. And it is in this 
direction, as it seems to me, that the desire for 
a closer union amonget the churches should 
turn for the discovery of the most likely 
modes of securing its end. It is just here 
that the opportunities for its expression are 
the most numerous and the most urgent. For 
if the indisposition or the inability to rejoice 
in good when done by others than ourselves 
be, as the Scriptures teach us, a fatal 1 * a 
ievous departure from the Spirit of Christ, 
— much more is it so when the Christian 
work of others is regarded with a feeling of 
annoyance, is almost resented as a personal 
insult, and is met with an ill-concealed sur- 
rise that so strange an occurrence should 
be permitted in the providence of God? Is 
it too much to say that this is the most 
odious and the most mischievous of all the 
manifestations of the schismatical spirit? It 
is certainly an active agency in perpetuating 
and intensifying the alienations which ma 
have arisen from other causes; it provoke 
unto wrath, and not unto love and good 
works. But for the overpowering evidence 
of numerous facts, one would deem it impos- 
sible that the ministers of any society pro- 
fessing the name of Christ could display so 
alien aspirit. How can it be, we should say, 
that a supreme regard for the honour of 
Christ, and the honest offering of the prayer 
that His will may be everywhere done on 
earth, should co-exist with dissatisfaction or 
displeasure when, by any means, they who 
once dishonoured Him are brought to bow 
their knee in humble homage at His feet ? 
And how startling an illustration would it be 
of a house divided against itself if they, 
whose chiefest glory it is that they are buil- 
ders of God’s spiritaal temple, should scorn 
the co-operation of any, even though it be 
of volunteer hewere of wood and drawers 
of water? This surely were a sight 
at which not only angels, but the spirits 
of just men made perfect must weep; 
and we, too, who are still wanderers upon 
earth, when, dissociating ourselves from the 
accidents of our present position, we humbly 
review our service in the Holy Presence, 
realise how subordinate is the place we fill in 
the great work of Christ on earth, and mark 
how wutually subservient are the agencies 
He deigns to employ, and how dependent all 
are upon the strength which He imparts,— 
even we, notwithstanding our infirmities and 
our dimmer vision of Divine realities, must be 
filled with sorrow and with shame if we have 
ever dared to scorn the meanest service of the 
meanest servant of our Lord. It is essential 
to union amongst the churches th:t this evil 
spirit be cast out. To whatever extent, 
brethren, it may have place amongst us, let 
us earnestly resist it. Where we ourselves 
may be the object of its jealousy, let us prayer- 
fully guard against the subtle temptation to 
retaliate; for Satan cannot cast out Satan. 
Let us makeit our high ambition to be fore- 
most in setting the example of self-sacrificing 
loyalty to Christ, and then, God helpiag us, 
it shall be our bleasedness and our glory to 
overcome evil by good. 
UNITED ACTION IN THE REVISED VERSION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


A word or two will, I imagine, be expected 
from me upon another topic, to which, how- 
ever, I should not here make reference were it 
not that it bas underlying relations to the sub- 
ject upon which I have been speaking.Ten years 
ago, at the request of your secretary, and not 
knowing the things that would in consequence 
befal me, I before this Union a paper 
on the “ Revision of the Scriptures,” in which, 
amongst other things, I ventured to sketch— 
first, the mode which in my judgment was the 
best, and then that which in the present 


circumstances of the churches seemed the | 


most likely for securing it. At that time I 
was quite unaware that the Convocation of 
Canterbury had already formulated a scheme 
for the accomplishment of this object, and 
for carrying it 
into execution. Even had I known this there 
was little in the position heretofore taken by 


A attendance of our company has 
been 16, and considering the age and 
public position of many of our members, 
the manifold demands made upon their time 
and , the great distances which many 
have h * — and the oor Noe 
terru a so long a period from 
2 domestic sorrow, the 
—— he recorded with satisfaction and 
titude. The ok the work may be 
briefly indicated — the following dates. e 
first revision of the New Testament was com- 
pleted on April 20th, 1877. Part of the inter- 
vening period was, however, taken up with 
the second revision of the Gospels ; deducting 
this, the first revision may be said to have 
been completed in 60 monthly sessions, or, 
in round numbers, just six years. The second 
revision was comp December 13, 1878, 
having occupied on the whole 25 monthly 
sessions, or two years and a half. This 
second revision was originally intended to 
be final; but happily soon after the com- 
mencement of our work we were able to 
secure the co-operation of a body of American 
scholars, to whom our revision as it proceeded 
was periodically transmitted, and from whom 
in return we received criticisms and sugges- 
tions. In consequence of this, what was virtu- 
ally athird revision becamen —anaddi- 
tion to our labours which bas been cheerfully 
borne, because of the importance of securing, 
if possible, one "ton for all Enylish- 
5 ple, and because also of 
the no BE ay assistance rendered by the 
careful and thorough examinations to which 
our work has thus been subjected, as well 
as by other important contributions which 
from time to time have been transmitted 
to usfrom our American colleagues. This 
third revision was finished in March of 
the present year, having occupied us during 
12 monthly sessions. One further department 
of labour yet remains, namely, the examination 
of the Revised Version with the view of dis- 
covering whether any needless variations in 
the rendering of any Greek word have been 
introduced or retained. We are now going 
through the Greek Concordance word b 
word, and hope in this way to secure as muc 
uniformity of renderiny as the differences of 
the two uages and the varying com- 
plexion of the context will permit. This, 
with some other matters that remain to be 
considered, will, it is hoped, not occupy us 
beyond the close of the present year, and it 
is confidently anticipated that the Revised 
New Testament will be issued quite early 
1881. 
* should not, . I —— said, have referred to 
is were it not for the opportunity given me, 
which I thankfully — 4 
testimony to the unbroken harmony which, 
from the first day until now, has characterised 
our proceedings—to the spirit of brotherly 
confidence and mutual esteem which has 
prevailed amongst us, and which has grown 
as the years by—to the genuine sim- 
licity of our religious fellowship, and to the 
— blending of sympathy and interest in 
presence of which every middle wall of par- 
tition has quietly — ont of view. It has 
been a demonstration of the possibility of 
truest Christian union, notwithstanding de- 
finite varieties of organisation and forms of 
worship. It has shown the groundlessucss 
of many of the fears which have heretofore 
prevented co-operation. It suggests the 
— — inquiry why, since united action 
as here proved so blessed and so helpful, may 
it not be so also in other directions and in 
other fields of Christian labour? And it 
shows how each one may in his own sphere 
of action and in bis own measure help 
effectually towards the realisation of the 
oneness for which the Saviour prayed, by em- 
bracing every 7 — of uniting in 
ractical work with Christians of every name. 
rethren, pray forthe peace of Jerusalem ! 


They shall prosper that love her. Peace be 
within her w and prosperity within her 
! For my brethren and companions’ 


sake, I will now say, Peace be within her! 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE. 


On the motion of the Rev. A. Hannay, the 
Reference Committee was appointed. 

The Rev. A. Hannay con said :—Since 
the committee of the Union arranged the 
programme for this assembly, two ques- 


leading men in the Church of England tions have emerged which it is desirable 


towards Nonconformists to encoursge the 
anticipation that any scheme so originating 
would be one which we could regard with 
It, therefore, came upon me, 


and a most welcome revelation, when but a 
few days afterwards invitations were ad- 
dressed, at the instance of a Committee of 
Convocation, to myself and other Noncon- 
formists to unite in this most responsible 
undertaking. ‘This invitation being both in 
substance and in manner such as secured un- 
roser vod approval was in my case, and I 
believe also in that of others, most cordially 
accepted. The two companies thus formed 
—one for the Old Testament and one for the 
New—entered upon their work on June 22, 
1870, and from that time onward have regu- 
larly met for its prosesution. The New Testa- 
ment Company has, up to the present date 
held 93 monthly sessions, or 388 duily sittings, 
of 7 hours each ; and | desire humbly to ac- 
knowledge the great goodness of my God unto 


mo, that He has so given me strength and 


preserved me from trouble, that I have been 
able to attend 360 of these meetings. The 


should come in some form before the assem- 


bly. Our friend, Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. 


for Merthyr-T ydvil—(applause)—has already 
in his place in the House of Commons given 
as upon many others, as a most unexpected 


notice of an intention to move a resolution on 
the subject of universal mutual disarmament 
—(applause)—and it will probably be the 
desire of the assembly to do something to 


strengthen his hands in this great work. 
(Applaus.) I propose that the question be 
referred to the Reference Committee to report 


upon, and to prepare a resolution which may 
be submitted to you at the Session on Friday 
morning. Since the programme was before 


you we have received a letter full of fra- 
ternal feeling from the General Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United 


States. This letter they wish to have sub- 


mitte to you, and it will be in every way 


desirable that some well-considered form of 
dealing with that letter should be determined 


upon and receive your sanction. I, therefore, 


propose that that question also be submitted 
to the Reference Committee, that they may 
report upon it at our Friday morning 
Session. 


May 14, 1880. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Rev. A. Hannay then read the names of 
members of the committee of the Union for 
the ensuing yer as elected by ballot. 


THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


Rev. E. R. Conver, M. A., of Leeds, moved 
the following resolution: 

That the Assembly, referring to the changes 
which, within the last few years, death has 
wronght in the Congregational ministry of Eng- 
land, and, with reverent submissicn, acknow- 
ledging the hand of God in the events which 
have lately taken to their rest not a few of the 
most honoured teachers and leaders of the Con- 
gregational body, recommends that frequent and 
urgent prayers be offered throughout the 
churches that the supply of able and faithful 
ministers may be continued and increased, and 
that the blessing of God may rest upon our col- 
leges ; and invites the pastors and office-bearers 
of the churches to consider in what way they 
can best encourage young Christian men of 
marked ability and earnestness to devote them- 
selves t> ministerial service. 


He said: Even without the reference with 
which this resolution so naturally opens, it 
would be impossible to stand here without a 
sense of loss. Absent voices, vanished forms, 
silent voices, haunt us here to-day. The reso- 
lution looks back over the last few years, over 
not a few of our losses, and that pulpit would 
carry back our thoughts if the resolution did 
not. But in the midst of all these thoughts of 
loss we cannot help thinking especially of 
our most recent. It is difficult to stand here 


and to think that the kindly, genial, and yet 
keen, wise countenance aud ringing, musical 
voice of Alexander Raleigh, are among the 
absent for evermore upon earth. We give 
God thanks for all our brethren who have 
faithfully served Him; we give God thanks 
for a noble life laboriously spent, bravely 
ended, but we miss him! 
Oh for tho touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.“ 

We should mourn and we should miss our 
veteran soldiers even if the younger men 
stood so thick upon the field that the ranks 
were at once closed, and every empty place 
at once filled up. But it is not so; the fact 
confronts us that vacant places of great im- 

remain vacant month after month, 
sometimes even year after year, and the 
question passes from mouth to mouth, Who 
isto fillthem? And therefore this question 
of the adequate and constant supply of our 
ministry is one of the most practical and 
urgent thatcan possibly call for our attention. 
It seems to me that there are causes at 
work, perhaps difficult to grasp, which 
do not merely affect our own churches, or the 
Christian Church, in this matter of the 
Christian ministry, but which have a wider 
influence in the country. Where are our 
leading speakers—our rising orators? The 
great English masters of eloquence are men 
who sat in the Parliament that repealed the 
Corn Laws. In that political whirlwind which 
has just swept over England—as we trust, a 
benificent storm, not only clearing the sky, 
but fertilising the ground—(applause)—there 
bas been seen the amazing spectacle of this 
nation divided between two men of three- 
score years and ten; ani as name after name 
came up for the leadership, men still said, 
The old is the better.” (Loud applause.) 
Thanks be to God for all that the past has 
left us in the Church or in the State of what 
is noblest; but where are our rising public 
orators? The education of our public schools, 
and consequently the education of the schools 
which follow their lead, seems to tend in any 
direction but to make public speakers. Even 
with the rage for examinations, which seems 
to me at least to have passed all bounds in 
these days—(applause)—there is one kind of 
examination that has yet to be instituted. 
Iam really afraid that a public examina- 
tion, for the crown of oratory, for the 
victory in public speaking, wo be wel- 
comed with more laughter than applause. 
And so it is that the object of public educa- 
tion not only in one department of our 
national education,—in the universities, in the 
public schools, in the colleges,—the one object 
of education plage t — to 1 — - 
ship. Very „ but when you have got 
— scholar, what can he do? — 
and applause.) You have freighted your 
ship—will she sail ? is she — ? That 
is the question—not merely what cargo she 
has — (Laughter.) Now when our 
colleges were first united with the University 
of London there was a reaction, I dare not say 
it was an unnecessary reaction, it was a reac- 
tion for which there was room, against the be- 
lief that piety and eloquence were the two 
only necessary qualifications for the pulpit, 
and that if a man had these scholarship was 
a matter of very secondary consideration. 
Bit then we must not forget it is the ten- 
dency of all reactions to overshoot their 
mark. Scholarship we must have. The very 
fact that the Christian ministry is a ministry 
of truth—still more that it is, as we believe, 
a ministry based upon a Book, the exposition 
of that which has been handed down to us 
through the ages in writing—that speaks for 
itself, that we must have scholarship. 
Scholarship must always have a great and 
needful and important place in the prepara- 
ton for the Christian ministry. But still, 
what is that truth? What are the chief cha- 
racteristics of the truth of the New Testa- 


ment, and of the Bible as a whole? Are 
they not these — precept and promise? 
It is i truth above all, not 
mere intellectual truth. And here it seems 
to me that, as every error which is long- 
lived, and flourishing and fruitful, must cer- 
tainly, however erroneous it be, have its root 
somewhere in truth, so it seems to me, that 
here is just the strong, living root. of what 
we take to be one of the most dangerons 
errors of the day, as well as of t ages—the 
superstition which turns the Christian min- 
istry from a ministry of the truth into a priest- 
hood. (Hear, hear.) There is this truth, I 
take it, at the heart, and at the bottom of that 
—that a Christian minister is more than a 


teacher; that he is a worker. What 
are the im under which our office 
is set forth in the New Testament? “ Fishers 


of men,” “reapers in the harvest field,” 
“sowers going forth to sow,” “ builders,” for 
whom the foundation is laid, but who are to 
take care how they build upon it ; men whose 
work is to stand the trial of the great day ; 
workers for Christ ; men who are to be wise 
to win souls, to turn many to righteous- 
ness; heralds, ambassadors,whose “ ministry 
of reconciliation” is that “we beseech you 
be ye reconciled to God.” Now, my dear 
friends, scholarship will not qualify a man to 
be a messenger, a worker, a reaper, a builder, 
an — necessarily. I yield to 
noone in high admiration—not unmixed, I 
must confess, with envy — of accomplished 
scholarship ; but still, scholarship and culture 
will not make preachers, messengers, men 
wise to win souls. We never needed preachers 
more, perhaps, than we need them now, for 
the last thirty years especially have seen the 
work of pulling down going on with a ven- 
geance on all sides, Criticism has done its 
best, but it has done also its worst; and we 
seem to be living and working among the 
ruins, though, thank God! the Word of God 
cannot be touched, because it lives. But 
the systems of men have gone ; they cannot be 
rebuilt. And whereare our builders ; where are 
our constructive theologians; where are the 
teachers for whom the Church is to learn in 
the future, as it did learn from the great 
teachers in the past? The great construc- 
tive minds must always be few; and after all 
the strength of the Christian ministry must 
always lie, must it not, after all, not in the 
few solitary thinkers, needful as they are, 
but in the men of speech, the men of utter- 
ance, the men of art, and the men of voice— 
men who can sway the hearts of the multi- 
tude, and deal with the heart of the indivi- 
dual, and by all means save souls? Now, I 
cannot but feel some anxiety as to the ques- 
tion whether our colleges are focussing their 
energy, their light, and their power suffi- 
ciently upon the pulpit—(applause)—for 
that one essential work of sending out work- 
men who shall not be ashamed, and shall have 
no need to be ashamed, of rightly divining 
the word of truth. But, after all, the col- 
leges can but deal with the material the 
churches send, and therefore the resolution 
turns our thoughts to inviting the pastors 
and office-bearers of the churches to con- 
sider in what way they can best en- 
courage young Christian men of “ marked 
ability and earnestness” to devote them- 
selves to ministerial service. We must 
go a step higher. The churches can only 
send what God gives them. (Hear, hear.) 
The raw material always is God's gift, 
and from God alone can come the men, those 
who are to make prophets. And, therefore, 
the resolution—and I take this to be the very 
point and the very pith of it—turns back our 
thoughts and our hearts upon prayer, and 
our prayers will surely just be guided 
by these two things—our sense of the need; 
and surely our need is great, and our belief 
in God’s ability to fulfil that need. And can 
He not doit? Is it not the very promise of the 
latter days? In the last days I will pour 
out My spirit upon all flesh, saith the Lord, 
and you sons and your daughters — our 
daughters are to have their place—I do not 
suppose necessarilythe same plage - (laughter) 
ke their due place, side by side with our 
sons—‘‘ your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions; —aud if, as the Rabbis say, the 
older men are put upon a lower level, and it 
is only said “ your old men shall dream 
dreams’’—(laughter)—yet, if they are dreams 
that God’s spirit inspires—(hear, hear)— 
dreams of hope, dreams of courage, dreams of 
better days than the sorrowful days which 
are past and passing ; they are dreams which 
God is waiting for our prayers to make 
realities. (Applause.) 

Rev. Epwarp Wuire: I should very 
cheerfully have dwelt upon the former part of 
this resolution, which refers to our recent 
loss of those who have been most beloved 
and revered amongst us, for the abundance 
of the revelations which God made to them, for 
their affable, familiar spirit, for their Chris- 
tian steadfastness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, and for the thousand legacies which 
they have left to us of a blessed and fragrant 
memory. But as the very short time which 
is necessarily allowed to every speaker com- 
pels me to dwell upon the practical side of 
this resolution, I will say just a word or two 


and the new earth, to raise up amongst us 
men mighty in deod and in word, mighty in the 
Scriptures, mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds; and then, secondly, 
inviting “ the pastors and office-bearers of the 
churches to consider in what way they 
can best en oung Christian men of 
marked ability and earnestness to devote 
| themselves to ministerial service.” We are 
to pray “urgently and frequently for a 
supply of able and faithful ministers.” Truly 
wo cannot, by anyof the arts of education,create 
them. Manifestly they do not grow up as a 
product of the culture of the The man 
of God, fitted for the work of the present 
day, is not what Goethe calls the “ world- 
child,” but as the direct production of the 
living God. Only the hand that launched the 
spheres of heaven is able to thrust forth a 
labourer into this harvest. If, then, it rests 
with the Almighty Spirit to consecrate and 
anoint the men who alone can do Christ’s 
work amongst us, why is it that we do not 
see the tongue of fire descending on a thousand 
young men in the midst of our families of 
every rank? Let us answer by another 
question. If God should pour out His spirit 
upon our young men, if our young men should 
see visions fit for the times, are our churches 
really ready to receive them? (Hear, hear.) 
If God should be pleased to send us the pro- 
phet Elijah, which of the schools of the pro- 
phets amongst us would willingly choose him 
to be their president? They would have 
a lively time of it. (Laughterand applause.) 
If God were to grant usa new afflatus of faith, 
if He were to give us hundreds of young men, 
who earnestly believe the sacred Scriptures 
asa record of Divine revelation, would our first 
question then be, How shall we most effec- 
tually find for these men fitting spheres for 
their activity?’’ Or would the question 
be in any of our churches, ‘‘ Will they fill the 
ws, and will they make it;ay?” (Hear, 
ear.) If we pray insincerely, God may 
answer our prayers by a new invasion of 
hirelings, whose own the sheep are not; 
but, if we, my brethren, now and always pray 
to this Almighty and every present Power, God, 
who answers prayer, will send us men for the 
times. Our system, or no church system, is 


naught a m 1 inspira- 
tion aby oped findin the record of the Divine 
revelation, and the inspiration which burns as 
a flame in the breast of the individual min- 
ister of Christ. A minister amongst the Inde- 
pendents, who is not an inspired man, has 
mistaken his vocation. (Hear, hear.) May 
I now say one word on the methods of attract- 
ing unto the ministry the “young men of 
earnestness.’ There are several such methods. 
Perhaps one may be that those who have 
made a life-lon experiment of this 
ministry, when other ecclesiastical courses 
were open to them, should bear witness 
to its conditions among the Independent 
churches. It so happens, if I may be par- 
doned for a personal reference, that this is 
my birthday, and, what is much more impor- 
tant to me, it is the precise end of my fortieth 
year of ministry amongst these churches. 
(Applause.) Although I fear that there may 
be some special objection to this particular 
reference, because my own course has been 
rather exceptional, still, on that very ground, 
I think it possible some young men in the 
country who may be thinking, or not think- 
ing, of giving themselves to this work of the 
ministry, might possibly be moved by the 
testimony of a person occupying my own 

ition. There is a feeling abroad at Ox- 
ord and Cambridge, and elsewhere also, 
that if you go into our ministry, and abandon 
worldly prospects with that view, you are 
going to subject yourself to a very undesir- 
able servitude, and that you will enjoy no 
real freedom, Now, from my own standpoint, 
if I may be permitted to bear witness, I 
shall gladly say to-day, after this life-long 
experiment, that I believe there is no church- 
position in this country, or in Europe, 
where, if a man truly desires to serve 
the living God and his Saviour, he 
may enjoy more of rational freedom than 
amongst the Congregational churches. (Ap- 
plause.) But in trying to persuade any of 
these young men of “marked ability and 
earnestness’ to enter upon this work, I 
would anxiously warn them against the idea 
that they are going to find an easy berth in 
it. (Hear, hear.) The true vocation of a 
minister of Christ is emphatically to suffer, 
and not least amongst the free churches. 
It is a glorious thing to suffer for the truth 
of the Lord God; and I hope the day will 
never come when we, as holders of the 
apostolic truth in doctrine and form, shall 
fail to find that some suffering comes upon 
us from our fellow-countrymen, for the sake 
of the Lord Jesus. It was the glory of our 
forefathers, that they knew that stripes for 
the sake of Christ shone in the dark, and so 
they do still. I trust the time will never 
come when the removal of what we call our 
disabilities will be the one supreme end of 
our existence. (Hear, hear.) I hope the 
time will come when the final triumph of the 
Liberation Society will be achieved, —(ap- 
plause)—a movement which I will say in 


passing appears to me to have been conducted 
as purely as any public movement can be 


on those points that are prominent inthe conducted, with human infirmity at the 


resolution. 
touched uj on them, but I think they cannot be 
too earnestly pressed upon our attention to- 
day—the necessity of prayer to the Creative 
Power, to Him who is creating the new heavens 


Mr. Conder, indeed, has already | back of it. 


But even when that final 
triumph is achieved, you will find that 
there will be social disabilities remain. 
ing, and those that are born after the flesh 
will socially and intellectually persecute those 


that are born after the Spirit. 
The men of “ marked ability“ who 


their wares to another market; they are not 
required in these churches. Here we desire 
to hold fellowship with the men in past 
ages who have suffered for the truth. I want 
to know where the martyrs of Jesus came 
from in old times? If it was the first duty of 
a Christian to make all truth agreeable to 
everyone in the world, how could there have 
been any martyrs? Let us be faithful now. 
I must speak from my own standpoint if I 
speak at all. There are amongst us, as in 
every church, twoor three sections, or what the 
continental people call tendencties“ There 
is the conservative tendency, which comprises 
many mon, some old, and some, 

enough, quite 2 will 
not allow a single or pin of the tabernacle 
to be touched in the way of reform. Theso 
are the conservatives; who have their voca- 
tion in th y,as tho Conservative party 
has its vocation in politics. Wo vo, 
next, another party, but I believe a very 
small one—men of ss and movement, 
whose idea of movement is to build no more 
on the old foundations; to reject the go- 
—— 1 — of the Scriptures, 
and to find the authority, as they will some- 
times say, somewhere else — pointing with- 
in. (Laughter.) There is also a third party, 


a party of movement, whose idea of move- 
ment is ive interpretation of the one 
authoritative revelation of God. (Applause.) 
To that party I myself have en- 
deavoured to belong, and for that there 
is a home in our churches. The t of free- 


dom tends towards truth and justice. Among 
us all ideas, all forms of t, all schemes 
of belief are under ceaseless examination and 
Of tho Attest, aud a speedy [respect of decay 
of t ttest, as y 
and death for fictions. T obould like to know 
of how many other churches in Christendom 
that can be said. And as with regard to 
ideas, so with regard to men and their - 
tations. A man who is a self-seeker and a 
charlatan soon begins to be found out—as 
the Duke of Argyll said not long to 
certain ‘‘ vain talkers and deceivers,”’ “oc 

they of the circumcision ’—(much laughter) 
—in another place. But aw usa man of 
serious and simple purpose, who desires to 
forget himself and to remember his Master, 
to think of God and of humanity, of Christ 
and His Gospel, and not of the satisfaction of 
his own petty ambitions, who desires even if 
he go out of the rut not to go out of the road, 
will find his final recognition in their 
churches, will be permitted all rational free- 
dom, and will not be excluded from substan- 
tial brotherhood. It is this which has at- 
tracted me, and I hope will attract mane 
others, not to enlist as free-lances, for 
hate the name, but to give themselves heart 
and soul to this blessed service. For men 
with such purposes there are, I believe, no 
more glorious openings for the use of the 
best intelligence, and the pursuit of the 
loftiest aims, than among the churches which 
have been serve | in past times by Mr. Biuney, 
by Mr. Martin, by Mr. Lynch, and by Dr. 
Raleigh, and by hundreds of men whose 
names are not known, who have sometimes 


villages ; but whose names will be 
written amongst the greatest; who have 
served God without renown and without re- 
pute; and who will wear a crown of glory, 
when all the fine things of this world have 
Passed away. (Applause.) 

Prayer, with s referrence to the 
subject of the M resolution, was then 
offered by the Rev. J. é HARRISON. 

The Rev. C. E. B. Rezp: I think that while 
an admission is contained in tho last clause of 
this resolution, we ought not to forget our 
obligations, and acknowlodge the of 
God in raising up so many men of power and 
earnesti ess in the past; and we ought also 
to express our indebtedness to those 
especially connected with our co „ anil 
not least to you, Mr. Chairman—( )— 
for the high and influences 
you and your co es have led many of 
us younger men during the time of our 
preparation for the ministry. 
time, there is certainly an admission of 
something like a complaint in the last clause 
of this resolution. Ido not believe the com- 
plaint is limited to ourselves. Both within 
and without the Established Church similar 
complaints may be heard. We have, how- 


ever, to look at the matter as it affects our- 


selves, and if we look at our colleges I fear 
that those most intimately acquainted with 
their work could hardly dare to say that the 
class of young men applying for introduction 
to the ministry is improving year by year. 
Nor can we say that the universities, which, 
for more than twenty years have been opened 
freely to Nonconformists, are sending to our 
ranks any considerable supply. If, therefore, 
we ask what are the reasons which keep 
many of the most qarnest of our young men 
from entering the ministry, there are many 
replies that may be offered. Tnere are some, 
for example, who will say that our ministry 
is too exacting, and that many men of thought 
are deterred by the exacting nature of the 
work. They may reply that our churches do 
not adequately appreciate the position of 
their ministers, and do not provide sufficient 


means for their support. But I think we 
have to go deeper than that, and to ask 


7. 
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whether there has been in our midst a suf- | same advantages in as other men souls. In round numbers the population of | cHURCH-AID AND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

ficient exaltation of the glory of the Christian | who stand united with him in similar work, | Australia may be stated at 2,000,000, out of | Rey WILLIAM Hewort, M. A., of Farn- 
ministry. Only think of the advan it up- | but if he be a faithful servant of Jesus Christ, | which 2 has — Visitors — worth, moved :— 

plies men forcommunion with God ; for coming although his culture may not be equal to that | your own — — 2 — That in the judgment of the assembly, the use- 


most sacred side of men’s natures, 
coming to them in their tenderest and 
moods ; for doing a work which cannot 
parison with other works that 
men, because there can 
power on earth that is com le 
h swaying one's fellow men and leading 
on to a nobler and more godly life. 
truly in — — ministry ey 
portunity is given for walking, as nearly as 
— = walk, in the of the 
Redeemer Himself. And when we take the 
aspects of the work, how all thoughts 
about social inferiority and pecuniary disad- 
vantages fade from the view. I am sure there 
are many young ministers here who would 
attest that when they have been 
able to be faithful to their work, they have 
felt a joy in that work which far outweighed 
any of its disadvantages or hardships, and 1 
know that there are old ministers amongst us 
to-day who would say that if they had 
time over again, rather than go into the 
commerce, noble as those may be, 
consecrate themselves afresh to 
, they would say that the sufferings 
are not worthy to be compared 
and ess that there 

, therefore, we 
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ire to act in the 
latter part of this resolution, 
many things we may lo. We 
may, for example, pray with all our hearts 
for a greater settlement of belief amongst 
our charches, that the more thoughtful of our 

men may not merely face the respon- 
sibility of believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but may face the graver responsibility of 
telling other men what they believe, and 
ind them also to accept their faith. 
We to pray and to strive for every legi- 
timate element of college reform, so that our 
colleges may become more suitable for the 
class of men that we desire to call 


N 
4 


children in the style befitting their tastes and 
feelings. And, most of all, need we to hold 
on character of the Christian ministry ; 
and 


church, then this subject would not in vain 
have been brought before this meeting. We 
thank God that it is not simply the men of 
marked ability that are capable of doing the 
work; at the same time, we do want the 
earnestness blended with the marked ability. 
In these days we must have teachers, who at 
least are abreast of their people, if, indeed, 
they ought not to be ahead of them. We 
want men in our pulpits who shall, like the 
oak, be firmly rooted and solid at the centre, 
and shall in their extreme leaves respond 
to the winds of heaven, and shall have 
sympathy with currents of strong inquiry 
among the le. We desire that this class 
of people be more and more gathered 
into the ranks of our ministry. We rejoice 
in all those who have nobly done their work, 
and earnestly pray that in His great 
mercy will raise up many who will be the 
glory and help and stability of our free 
churches for many generations. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Ropert Grate, of Manchester: 
I feel that this subject requires the attention 
of this assembly, and that it deserves 
the attention of Christian parents who are 
here present. This question has to do with 
the atmosphere of Christian homes. Listen- 
ing to the remarks of our chairman and Mr. 
Conder, I confess I somewhat share in the 
fear that too much attention has been given 
of late to pride in scholarship. Not that 
there is too much scholarship, or that we 
could do without what we possess; but we 
must recognise the fact that there is a variety 
of inspiration. Undoubtedly for the exten- 
sion of the doctrines of Jesus Christ we need 
speakers, and not simply speakers, but we 


need men endowed with the power of the | 
Holy Ghost. We cannot expect to have men 


who will care for the souls of other men un- 
leas they believe that our Father in heaven 


has cared for their own souls, and that Jesus | 


Christ has really died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures. We need to have strong 
fai‘h in the first principles of Christianity, 
ard this must be clearly developed in Chris- 
tian homes. I would say to Christian 
mothers that you can by the influence you 
exert upon your sons so exalt the Christian 
ministry that they will consider it the noblest 
rofession in God's world. 
d. I fear the spirit of undervaluing the 
work of the ministry is now beginning to 
make itself manifest in the lack of men to 
follow in the footsteps of those men of whom 
we have hear to-day. 
need for confession of sin on the part of 
office-bearers and Christians of the Con- 
gregational body, because they have not 
given that respect toa minister of the Gospel 
which as a minister of the Gospel he ought, 
at all times, to have. He may not have the 


On the other | 


There is, perhaps, | 


of some of the gentlemen whom he know, 
although his income be very far deficient 
of what the churches ht easily make it, if 
he still be a faithful servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he ht to be honoured as such ; and I 
believe nothing would promote the devotion 
of men to the service of Christ more than 
this manifest sentiment in the Church of 
Christ throughout England. I had the 
honour of being t up in the North, 
and there is a natio feeli g throughout 
Scotland, a sentiment of respect, for the 
ministers of the Gospel as such which is not 
so largely developed in the churches of 


England. I have no cause to 12 for 
myself; I for younger men. wish to 
see the noblest, the men that can be got, 


devoting themselves to the service of 
Jesus Christ, and I call upon Christian 
office-bearers and Christian parents 80 
to exalt the work of the Christian 
ministry that they shall esteem it to be a 
high and honourable position, even in the 
highest and most exalted families of theland, 
to devote their best sons to the work of the 
Christian ministry. (Applause.) 

The resolution was put to the assembly and 
unanimously adopted. 

INTRODUCTION OF DELEGATES. 


The Rev. A. Hanwar: We have received 
letters from the Congregational Union of 
Victoria, accrediting the Rev. W. Lawrence, 
of Melbourne, and the Rev. Thomas Jones as 
their representatives to our assembly. Mr. 
Lawrence is present, and will now address 

u. 

The Rev. W. H. Lawrence (who was 
heartily received)} said; I feel myself, Mr. 
Chairman, but a poor re atative of the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, but been, as your 
secretary has informed you, accredited to this 
assembly ; and if you will permit me, I will 
try and say a few words. In the nameof the 


Congregational Union and ioh of Victoria, 
permit me this morning to do two things: 
first of all to thank you for the welcome which 


‘Tam sure was given to me 
representative character—it 
nothing else; and, secondly, to convéy to you 
the affectionate brotherly greetings of one of 
the smallest of your Unions. I am com- 
missioned this morning to say to the brethren 
here, all the churches of our faith and order 
in Victoria desire togreet you. (Applause.) Per- 
mit me to say also that amongst the many and 
bright anticipations that I have had in connec- 
tion with this visit to grand old England, after 
an absence of nearly twenty years, not the least 
was the joy of being present at one of these 
annual gatherings. In common with others 
on our side of the world, I have regularly 
read the accounts of your meetin The in- 
spiration that was to be gathered from them 
has done us all good, and I| confess 
I have often wished to be among 
you. But I must say this: that when 
from my seat this morning I looked around 
at this august assembly, I would much rather 
that it had not been my lot to speak. How- 
ever, brethren, I am here, and here to say, 
though a Colonial, right loyally, “God bless 
old England”’—(applause)—and as loyally 
to say, God bless = rosper yet more abun- 
dantly the churches of my fatherland! Iam 
sure you will believe me when I tell you that 
weare as deeply interested in the work that 
you are doing for the Master at home, 

as you are in the work that we are 
trying to do for Him abroad. And have 
we not out there right good reason for being 
interestel in your work? Why, we look to 
you for aid and stimulus, and very gratefully 
do I this morning, as re — — the Con- 
gregational Union and Mission of Victoria, 

acknowledge that both have been received. 
We have not looked in vain. We endeavour 
to copy your example so far as it can be 
copied under new conditions of life, and we 
have often been enabled to do our work 
amidat difficulties that are inseparable from 
a new country by the way you hive spoken to 
us in your assemblies, in your literature, and 
in other ways, as well as the way that — 
have helped us to do our mission work. For 
all this, then, and for much more that I can- 
not now name, in the name of the churches 


of that distant colony of Victoria, I beg 


now to thank you. In the few minutes 
your secretary — given me, [ can give 
you but the mere outline of what we are 
doing in that fair young land of the south. 
You know very well that the Australian 
continent is divided into tive distinct and in- 
dependent colonies, of which Victoria, terri- 
torially considered, is by far the least. Vie- 
toria has but an area of some 88,000 square 
miles, that is, it is a little smaller than Great 
Britain. New South Wales, however, has a 
colony of 310,000 square miles, Queensland 
has some 700,000 square miles, South 
Australia 900,000 square miles, while West- 
ern Australia has over 1,000,000, so that 
Victoria occupies about one-thirty third part 
of the great Australian continent. But if 
we are the least in the number of equare 
miles, we are the greatest in the number of 


— 


| 


they come among us, at the progress we have 
swe A in so short a time, for be it remembered 
that the speaker saw the man buried 
who put up the first tent at Mel- 
bourne. This p strikes visitors 
most on coming to Melbourne, the place 
where one quarter of the whole of our popu- 
lation is to be found. Let me, therefore, in 
a few minutes, first of] all, tell you what our 
denomination is doing in the city of Mel- 
bourne. Twenty years ago we had only 
three buildings worth calling churches, now 
we huve y, — and well-propor- 
tioned bui 4 round Melbourne and 
its suburbs. We have succeeded amidst great 
difficulties in putting up commodious and 
even ornate churches all round the city, and 
what we have done in Melbourne has been 
done more or less successfully in all the t 
centres of population. We have some forty- 
eight ministers preaching in about ninety- 
three places—not all churches, some of them 
only rooms—and ministering to about 
16,000 souls. Our Union in Victoria is 
for mission work as well as for the cul- 
tivation of brotherly affection and inter- 
course, for whilst we think it right to pay the 
— to 8 and — we do 
not altogether neglect the sparsely popu- 
lated districts. Our principle of — is 
this—we send our agents to districts where 
no Gospel ordinances exist, and we do so on 
the distinct understanding that those to 
whom they minister shall do all they can to 
sup them. And that which is lacking in 
their gifts we supply out of our general fund. 
As churches are formed, we, as a central 
committee, do all we can to encourage them 
to become self-supporting- We have a num- 
ber of these agents at work in different 
parts of the colony, and if our funds were 
sufficient, we could easily place a great many 
more. I wantit to go forth from this as- 
sembly that there are sons and daughters of 
Britain living in our midst in outlying dis- 
tricts deprived of all bes. ange ministrations, 
and we cannot ov e the demand for 
labourers. Why? Because infant churches— 
and our chure are all infant churches— 
havetheir immediate local wants that hamper 
them considerably. It must not be forgot- 
ten that all our churches are in the 
true sense of the word mission churches. 
We are working for the future, we are but 
pioneering, doing labour for the generations 
tofollow. No doubt those who come after us 
will have their own special need, but they 
will find, at all events, that the foundations 
of our denominational structure have been 
firmly and broadly laid. We have fifty-nine 
Sunday-schools at work, taught by 790 
teachers, and about 6,000 scholars. We have 
also our Congregational college with its staff 
of professors. We have our Ministers’ 
Provident Fund to provide annuities for aged 
and infirm ministers; we have aur building 
associations to enable our mission to 
— up churches in new districts; 

ave our auxiliary to the London Missionary 
Society. In the matter of denominational 
literature we have a monthly issue of the 
Victorian Independent, and we put forth the 
Congregational Year-book of Victoria, and 
give it to our churches for sixpence. 
(Laughter.) Thus, I have given you a few 
facts from which you may form some 
idea of our position and work. I think I hear 
— say, and if so, you say truly, that we are 
ut a little folk among the churches of the 
land—so little that we need all the aid and all 
the en ent that you, in the land 
which we and our children call home, are able 
to give us. We have no State Church in our 
midst, and co uently we do not use the 
word“ Dissenter there—it is altogether out 
of place. There used to be, however, an 
annual grant from the State Exchequer of 
£50,000, divided amongst the denominations 
according to their numerical strength. Some 
there were, and they — chiefly to our 
body, who fought against this until it was re- 
moved from our statute book—(applause)— 
and when it was on the — we would 
not take our share of the money. (Hear, 
hear.) Neither would we have land as others 
did to build churches and schools and 
ministers’ houses. Consequently we are 
being — in the race. We are 
not, however, disheartened. God helping 
us, we mean to stand to our principles, 


and to svatter those principles, as He shall 


help us, in the colony. We are sanguine 
enough to anticipate the time when there will 
be one mighty empire in Australia. Some of 
us look forward to the day when there will 
be not five distinct governments, but one 
general government. Because we believe | 
that our principles are laid upon the lines of 
the New Testament, and because we believe 
that they are exactly suited to the free 
institutions which we — taken with us and 
are planting there, and because we believe 
that they are well calculated both to con- 
serve aud develop the best interests, temporal | 
and spiritual, of the young empire—an 
empire being formel of sons, daughters, | 
relatives, and friends of nearly every British | 


household—because we believe all this, we 
will, by God's aid, endeavour to make the 
little one a thousand. And now I ask you, in 
the name of my brethren out there, to give 


your prayers, your sympathy, and your aid in 
our behalf. — 


fulness and extension of Congregationalism in 
England, especially in those parts of the country 
where the provision for the spiritual wants of 
the people is most unsatisfactory, are largely 


dependent upon the prosperity of the Congrega- 
tional Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society, 
and it therefore earnestly recommends that 
auxiliaries of that society be formed in every 
congregation, and that in all considerable centres 
of population there be district organisations to 
promote its interests by diffusing information 
and collecting funds. 


He said: The resolution is so thoroughly 
excellent in itself, it contains, in my judg- 
ment, in the fewest possible words, all that 
needs to be said on this subject, that I hardly 
think it necessary that I should take up 
any of your time by making a speech this 
morning. We cannot but remember discus. 
sions that took place within this build- 
ing, when our enthusiasm was kindled, and 
our minds and hearts were stirred in connec- 
tion with this great subject, and we need only 


refer to the records of our past proceedings 
to feel that this resolution is justified, 
and that record is in itself a _ suffi- 
cient speech on its behalf. We resolved 
that the Church-Aid Society not only ought 
to be, but that it should be. e did 
not resolve that it had come into exist- 
ence a perfect institution, that in every fea- 
ture and form of its organisation it should be 
what we should like it to be—we have yet to 
rfect that which wecreated. I would not, 
owever, have you think that this Church- 
Aid Society is a weak and sickly thing; I be- 
lieve that we may all be thoroughly satisfied 
with its present state of health and growth. 
During the past year it aided no less than 
514 of our churches, makin nts amount- 
ing to nearly ,000, and for the present 
year grants have been made of nearly £33,000 
—a sum in excess of what was granted to 
those churches by the Home M ssionary 
Society, and by all our County Asso ‘ations 
in the year 1878 by something conside.sW - 
over £7,000. (Applause.) It may be sa. 
factory to this assembly to know that th: 
average pastoral income has been raised 
no less than sixteen counties. I trust we she 
go on in our work with such energy and with 
such earnestness, that in all the counties we 
may be able to say that the average has been 
raised by a very considerable amount. The 
reamble of the resolution has been conceded 
y our previous decisions, and I feel assured 
that none of us can believe that a feeble 
society st ling with adversity, and with 
want of funds, would at all help the usefulness 
of our Congregationalism in the districts 
referred to. If we are content with a 
Church-Aid Society that is short of funds, and 
that is continually appealing to our churches 
and officers for greater supplies of funds, then 
I think we may as well give up the battle at 
once. We must have a thoroughly efficient 
and a thoroughly well-supported society to 
do this work. Is such your will, may I be 
permitted toask? Do you wish that any of 
those parts of England which at the present 
time are still marked blue on the map 
should remain without intelligent, earnest 
numerous witnesses for the spirituality 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? I feel quite 
sure that this is not the wish of any of 
us; but rather our desire is that in every one 
of those parts of the country there should be 
more than there are now of such witnesses as 
we rejoice to know are labouring there, and 
have helped in some considerable measure to 
the great and glorious victory over which we 
have recently been rejoicing. You cannot 
but believe, after what you have seen in the 
last few weeks, that Congregationalism is a 
great power in England, and you must desire 
that that power shall be extended. With such 
a wish in our hearts what is it that we can 
do? We are going to pass a resolu- 
tion of a recommendatory character. | 
trust that no minister, no deacon, no dele- 
gate connected with this assembly, when he 
— home, after holding up his hand in 
avour of this resolution, will contract hi 
self out of it, and say, I have nothing at 
to do with this, and my church has no 
at all to do with it.“ Brethren, the 
tion recommends that we shall form Congre- 
gational auxiliaries, and I do not know how 
we can do that except that in every congre- 
tion we shall have an auxiliary to the 
hurch-Aid and Home Missionary Society on 
the plan and scale of the London Missionaries 
Auxiliaries. We may do it in two ways. | 
believe that in Highbury Chapel, Bristol, 
they have a most excellent auxiliary to the 
London Missionary Society, and that is car- 
ried on mainly by the young ladies of the 
congregation, who go out collecting the sub- 
scriptions of members, and hold a monthly 
meeting for the purpose of reporting what 
they have done and of encouraging one 
another in their work. I know another 
church where an earnest young man has been 
persuaded to take up this matter, and every 
member of the church has been canvasse:l 
and induced to become a member of the 
Church-Aid Auxiliary, a subscription of not 
less than a shilling being expected, and most 
cheerfully paid by every member. I believe 
in some churches in place of subscriptions 
there isa large general collection, and the 
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gentleman who puts in £50 and the — man 
who only puts in his sixpence contribute alike 
to the collection. We may all adopt 
these plans, and this resolution expresses the 
desire that in every one of our congregations 
there shall be an auxiliary of this kind. Ido 
not raise the question as to whether collec- 
tions or subscriptions are best. My own 
j ent is that we need both, and that we 
need that both shall be better worked than 
they have been. I am quite sure, s xing 
on behalf of my own county, that if we coul 
only suceeed in having such auxiliaries in 
every congregation, instead of raising, per- 
haps, some £4,000 a-year, we should very 
easily be able to raise £10,000 or £12,000. IT 
think I may venture to say that we have at 
least twelve gentlemen in our county who 
could very easily, judging by the scale by 
which they regulate their expenditure in 
other things, contribute at least £100 a-year 
to the funds of this society, and there are 
large numbers who might graduate in smaller 
sums until we came down to the great bulk 
of our 24, CO members, and with very great 
ease, I am sure, we should be able to raise in 
that county at least 10,000, and in other coun- 
ties very much the same thing might be done. 
We are also asked to recommend that there 
shall be distinct auxiliaries, formed, I sup- 
pose, on the same plan, covering the same 
d, and working in very much the same 
way asthe District Auxiliary to the London 
Missionary Society. In Lancashire there are 
fourteen auxiliaries of the London Missionary 
Society. There ought to be as many 


to the Church-Aid Society, and I dare 


say in a little while we shall possibly be 
able to count as many as that. We 
have made a beginning, and a promisin 

one. In Yorkshire there are thirteen suc 

auxiliaries, and I see no reason why they 
should not have side by side thirteen auxi- 
liaries to our society ; and were that the case 
I am sure our friends, especially in the West 
Riding, would find it very easy, not only to 
do the work they have to do in that division 
of the county, but also in the East and the 
North Riding, and to contribute some help 
to the other parts of the country. By the 
formation of these district auxiliaries, hold- 
ing their annual meetings, preaching their 
sermons simultaneously, much more informa. 
tion might be diffused amongst our churches 
than is at present the case; the work we 
have to do would be better divided, and it 
more easil 


sympathy on behalf of the work itself, and 
on bebal of our brethren in country districts ; 


and more funds, which is one t object of 
this resolution, would be for the carry- 
ing on of the work which we all desire to see 
done. (Hear, hear.) 

Rev. J. Marspew, B. A., Taunton: Our 
friends will remember we established this 
Church-Aid Society for three purposes—one 
that we might gain fuller information con- 
cerning our work throughout the whole 
country; next that, if ible, we might 
get more uniformity of action in various 

es of our church life; and, thirdly, 
that we might raise larger sums to 
enable us todo a ter amount of 
in the country t hitherto we had 
done, and to pay better incomes to our mini- 
sters. I think that these objects have been 
gained in some degree. We certainly know 
a good deal more about our denomination 
throughout the whole country than we did a 
few years ago, and we are now introducing 


of centralisation will permit, and 

you will at once acknowledge 
that we are in one sense at least increasing 
the income at our disposal for helpin 
pastors and for increasing the efficiency o 
our in the country. Some £8,000 more is 
— aad devoted to this purpose than was 
done about three ago. But we then set 
out with the idea of obtaining £100,000 
every year, and from what we see of the 
— of our country and the claims put 
forth upon us who are Congregationalists, I 
think we cannot do less. Now we are raising 
only about £32,000. Let me in order that 
we may endeavour to bring our responsibility 
home in some degree just state that on an 
average in order to raise £100,000 we require 
at least 10s. church member throughout 
the whole of our denomination. We cannot 
expect, perhaps, that the weak churches will 
be able to do this; but on the principle of 
the strong helping the weak, and of the rich 
helping the poor, we may, perhaps, expect 
that the strong and the rich will contribute 
something like 15s.a member, and then the 
poor must aim at raising at least 5s. per 
member on the average. I have said that Is. 
per member means £10,000 for our funds. If, 
then, we are only receiving £30,000, we are 
only raising at most 3s.a member through- 
out the whole of our denomination, and you 
will see that there is very much to be done. 
I think North Staffordshire has contributed 
at the rate of some 8s. 6d. per member 
during the past year. London gives about 
3s., or rather less, while there are some of 
the counties so exceedingly weak, that 
they only contribute 1s, 6d. per member. 
The county to which I have the honour to 
belong, though very small and very r, 


has raised a little over 58. a member, and has 


done that not by any spurt, but for many 
years. You must remember, when we speak 
of Somerset, we do not include Bath, Frome, 


Cliveden, or Weston-super-Mare. Our popu- 
lation is only about 330,000, and a — 

pulation by 50,000 than this is found in 

irmingham alone. It may be said we 
are indebted to our organisation for the 
amount we have raised. It is not because 
we have larger wealth, or are better 
disposed to give than they are in any 
other parts of the country ; it is simply from 
the methods which have been adopted by the 
executive in past years. We have kept very 
distinct our organisation for va 
listic work from the organisation for helping 
weak churches and pastors. The consequence 
has been that we have had two collections 
from each co ion, and two lines 


to raise double the amount which would have 
been raised if we had had only one organisa- 
tion. But when the Church-Aid Society was 
established, the executive thought we must 
do still more. They felt that every church 
must be visited, and so deputations were 
formed, and the various churches visited. The 
deputies met first of all the principal mem- 
bers of the congregation at tea, when the 
matter was thoroughly discussed, and it was 
agreed to form an auxiliary ; a secretary and 
treasurer were appointed, and three or four 
ladies were selected as district collectors. A 
public meeting was afterwards held, and the 
result in the case of one church was that 
having previously given some £32 per annum 
for Church-Aid purposes, it now gives £65. 


At the request of the pastor, a mem- 
ber of the deputation ve up a day 
in order to round with the col- 


lectors, and that produced at least £7 per 
annum in increased subscriptions. Another 
church of old standing felt that they could 
not introduce the subscription list, but they 
could give two collections, introducing the 
box into the Sunday-schools and use new 
year’s curds, and the church only numberin 
some thirty-five members, the building i 
not holding more than 150 people, gave for 
— purposes £7 15s. last year. (Hear, 
ear.) 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


The Rev. Enocn MziLon, D. D., of Halifax, 
moved the following resolution :— 


That the Assembly, having felt constrained, 
once and again, to condemn the f 
of the late Government as dishonourable an 
unrighteous, and to censure its reactionary 
tendencies in domestic politics, specially in 
regard to questions connected with education 
and religion, rejoices in the results of the recent 
General Election. The Assembly regards the 
verdict of the constituencies as conclusive evi- 
dence that the country not only disapproves, 
but resents the use which has lately been made 


of English power in European dip „and 
in the aggressive wars w in India and 
South Africa, and gratefa recognises the 


complete harmony of that verdict with the 
repeated and uniform testimony borne by 
the Congregational Union, in common wit 

other Nonconformiet bodies. The Assembly 
records ite satisfaction that there are, 
in the new Parliament so many members, 
including a considerable number of Con - 
tionalists, who are intelligent and con t 
advocates of religions equality; and, while 
heartily npproving of the reserve maintained by 
Nonoonformists at the late election in regard to 
their liar questions, it expresses the hope 
that the new Parliament will prom uy grant 
the redress of the grievances of whic onoon- 
formists have hitherto in vain complained, and 
that substantial progress will be made towards 
just and sound legislation on all questions affect- 
ing religion and the churches. The Assembly 
further hails with inexpressible satisfaction the 
recall of the Right Honourable W. Ewart Glad- 
stone to the office of Prime Minister. The 
overwhelming majority of Liberal members re- 
turned to the House of Commons was, under 
God, whose hand the Assembly desires devoutly 
to acknowledge, the response of the nation to 
Mr. Gladstone's appeal to its conscience; and 
the Assembly accepts his accession to power as 
a guarantee of a new legislative and adminis. 
trative era, in which, alike at home and abroad, 
the authority and influence of the English 
Government wil! be found on the side of liberty, 
righteousness, and peace. 


He said: I stand here this morning not 
because I have chosen the position, but 
because, in the letter which Mr. Hannay sent 
me, he said that the voice of a man from the 
West Riding could speak with some degree 
of good grace on the resolution before us. I 
am not at all astonished that he came North 
fora man for this purpose. (Laughter and 
applause.) He would have been all right if 
he had gone far West—(hear, hear)— or if he 
had gone to our Welsh brethren— (applause) 
—and he would have been all right if he had 
gone still further North. You know that he 
is a Scot, and, clannish as the Scots generally 
are, I suppose he exercised a self-denying 
ordinance on this occasion, and thought that 
he would stop half way between London and 
Scotland. There would have been very great 
propriety in bringing a man from Scotland 
tor this purpose, for the whole number which 
the Jingoes have been able to send up from 
Scotland as representatives to the Commons 
House of Parliament is the sacred number of 
seven. They all might have been brought, 
| you see, in the com ment of a first 
carriage, if one had sat on the arm. 
(Laughter.) And it is also a curious cir- 
| cumstance that all the Jingoes which 
Yorkshire has been able to send make the 


| didly disappointed with 
of subscriptions, and therefore have been able 


same blessed sum—the number of seven. 
From the West Riding we have had the 
good fortune to send only two, and one of these 
could hardly help going, for he was a minority 
member. Now you know that fair weather 
cometh from the North; it is not always 
believed, but I sup it was so at the time 
that that was written; but, inly, there 
has been fair political weather sent down to 
the South from the North on this occasion, 
which has swept away a miasma that was 
softening and rotting the moral and political 
tone of this nation. I was convinced that a 
majority would be given to the Liberals, 
though I must confess that I have been splen- 
to the size of 
the majority. Friends further South assured 
me that if I lived nearer the source of illu- 
mination—(laughter)—and was only able 
to put my hand on the pulse of this 
great nation where it can be found— 


namely. in London—I should then discover 


that Lord Beaconsfield would be returned to 


power, in consequence of an appeal, with even 


a larger majority than before I ventured to 
dispute it, and now that the appeal has been 
made, and the country has ed in 
favour of Liberalism, which meant all 
along Mr. Gladstone—(loud applause)— 
I really begin to think that the poor, 
hial, provincial men in the North some- 

ow are able to get at the pulse of the nation, 
and that sometimes the most flaccid and 
obscure provincialism can be found within 
the sound of Bow bells. Oh, yes, you were 
asked, did you ever read the Times, did one 
ever read the Daily Telegraph, did ever one 
read the Morning Post, did ever one read 
the evening Pall Mall, did ever one read the 
Globe, and so on? Well, yes, one did read 
them, and, therefore, did not believe in them. 
hter.) And one heard, also, a great 
about the music-halls being thronged, 
night after night; and about high laudations, 
and songs sung in favour of Lord Beacons- 
field, and insults unknown, and, until this 
time, at least, inconceivable, against Mr. 
Gladstone. One heardof these things. And 


doomed, and his policy too. (Applause.) It 
has been a most delightful amusement since 
the election to watch the 1 — who 
have been at work writing articles 
for our various journals. r There 
never was such a number of philosophers at 
one time discussing one question, and it is 
marvellous what different conclusions they 
have reached. One philosopher says that 


this grand revolution, or this revo- 
lution, is owing entirely to the ignorance and 
fickleness of 


e masses. You need no 
further afield; and yet this same — 
told us in 1874 that it was a confirmation of 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in lowering 
the chise that he had been able to tap a 
stratum of the British people who had got 
sound heads and sound hearts, and who knew 
who would be their best leaders. Now weare 
told that this t change is due to the 
ignorance and fickleness of the people. 
Well, it is a melancholy fact,if it be so, that 
within the space of six years the moral cha- 
racter of the people should have 322 
such a wonderful metamorphosis! To whom 
is it due? It is not a creditable thing 
—at least to J rule. Then some said 
that if they would have only adopted a little 
free-trade, a little reciprocity, the Ministry 
would have been saved. Others have found 
the cause in bad harvests. Others see the 
cause in the resolute High-Church combina- 
tion against Lord Beaconsfield for passing the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill; they said 
they would serve him out at the next election, 
and they have. Another has ventured to 
suggest that after all there may be some 
truth in the remark that there has been a 
little neglect of home l tion. ( hter.) 
Another sees, as the sole reason for it, the 
energetic caprice of political Dissenters, who 
are nothing but political The Times, as 
usual, is right—I mean the London Times. 
(Laughter.) [tis right because it has assigned 
all conceivable reasons, and therefore it is 
likely to have the true one among them. 
(Laughter.) Many reasons have the Times 
assigned on different days. (Laughter.) Now 
one and then another, all of them unlike, and 
many of them perfectly contradictory’ Now 
this is not at all an unusual thing; but, 
unfortunately, it does not support well 
the credit of the Times, which now is 
not even a good guide-post for political 
wayfarers ; not even that; it is not a 

went hercock — (laugbter) —it did not tell us 
which way the wind blew ; it told us it blew 
the other way, and almost to the very day of 
the first election, it most solemnly warned 
the Liberals of this country against pursuing 
a course of conduct with to the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield which 
woul return him to power with a 
more formidable authority than was ever 


wielded by British statesmen; and in 
the course of a few days after that, this 
sameTimes could say, “The tide has set 


a against Lord Beaconsfield.” (Laugh- 
ter.) On the following day it said, “ The 
tide is still flowing in the same direction.“ 
(Laughter.) Now, I should suppose that the 
Times has at length come almost to believe 
that it is not quite infallible ; the nation long 
ago not almost, but altogether believed that 
it was very far from infallible. Need we go 
very far, after all, in order to find the reason 


used 
order to explain their fortunes and misfor® 
when they might have found their 
reasons around their own hearth ; and so men 
have gone to the heighth and to the depth to 
find reasons for this overthrow. The reason 


was the foreign policy which the Times 
i , and it was the foreign policy upon 
which an appeal was made to the country. 
It is this appeal, on the ground of the 
— policy which the country has re- 
sponded to, and on the ground of this appeal 
it has discarded Lord Beaconsfield, and flung 
him from power for ever. (Loud applause.) 
“O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that on princes’ favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More and fears than wars or women have. 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 


The accession of Lord Beaconsfield to power 
was intended to indicate a new * in 
the government of this country. His imagi- 
nation was not satisfied; he has always had 
a powerful imagination. (Laughter.) He 
has been very much like the [rishman’s horse, 
which went faster in imagination than in 
reality. (Laughter.) The regular ing 
of our foreign policy, bringing with it simply 
its t bl of peace, p ity, and 
good wil, was not enough to satisfy him; he 
must have a policy which had more imagina- 
tion in it. He is essentially a dramatist, and 
he has proved a dramatist. Now he has given 
us a farce, and then he has given us tragedy, 
and many of them in Zululand and in 
Afghanistan—(hear, hear)—and no thanks 
to him if we have nct a heavier and 
more bloody tragedy, not a conflict, throat 
snd that be migh to hand, with Russia ; 
0 t carry on this new polic 
with imagination in it, because, having — 
ported fancy into See 
novels, he ht it was right also to im- 
port the novel spirit into politics, so he pre- 
for himself a few aphorisms. One 
airly filled his mouth—you remember it. 
was such an amount of literary 
ees Semone, order to dig up the 
g where it had come from. Some said 
from Sallust and some from Tacitus. One 
said it was an invention, and some said it was 
combination. Some said they did not know 
whether he had found it or not. You remem- 
ber Imperium et Libertas. A more h- 
able mentee TA terms and ideas 
never put r by any statesman. 
The I ia of this world a> mane gone 


in for ; and Libertas has never in 
the ng we flourished under the Imperia of 
this world. A man with a loftier conception 


of government might have made a much 
happier combination of terms than these. 
He might have said, and this would have 
been quite enough, I think, to excite the im- 
. — 8 of Lord Beaconsfield, “ Veritas et 
L „quite another thing; “ Justitia et 
Libertas: Honor et Libertas; for, in our 
world, truth and justice and honour and 
liberty have been combined in and again. 
But “I ium el Libertas have proved to 
be enemies to each other; empire havin 
41 a hundred times, as it will 
do it a hu times again. (Applause.) 
And then he had got another ap that 
glittered quite as much as this, Nations are 
verned by monarchs and statesmen.” If 
t were true, it would be nothing at all to the 
point, so far as his case is concerned 


— hter and applause)—for while it is per- 
2 that the Queen is monarch, a 
11 she live—(applause)—it is not at 
all true that Lord Beaconsfield is a states- 
man. So,ifan empire is to be governed by 
monarchs and statesmen, he has not quit 
office a toosoon. But he is not a states- 
man; he is a er ; he 
is a schemer; he is a kind of political necro- 
mancer ; but he is not a politician, and he never 
11. I do not like the phrase ; 
it is unwholesome and unsavoury. Distant 
be the when our country shall have its 
mind familiarised with a Wolsey, a Metter- 
nich, a Talle d, yes, or even a Bismarck. 
(Applause.) I have as little faith in that 
man, as I have in any living statesman. 
(Hear, hear.) I never can forget having been 
in Denmark immediately after the war, and 
seeing that suffering people. I have not for- 
— the solemn pledge that was made by 
russia to restore to Denmark the north of 
Schleswig; and when the time came for the 
fulfilment of the pledge, they evaded their 
promise. It was an atrocious falsehood, and 
will remain so tothe end of time. And | 
will tell you another thing which has led to 
the dislodgement from power of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his party. It is secrecy. 
(Hear, hear.) We all of us feel that if we 
are to have an encounter with any one, we 
should like to see him. We do not like a 
snake in the grass that may spring upon us 
atany moment. If we can see our enemy, 
we feel that we have a better chance of deal- 
ing with him; and what is one’s personal 
feeling, I think, is the natural feeling and 
genius of our nation. Let us know the danger 
that is before us, and we will be ready for it. 
One reason, therefore, why we rejoice that 
Lord Beaconsfield has been thrust from 
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power, is that every step in his policy was a 
secret It was a Cabinet that held its 
séances—(laughter)—in a darkened cabinet. 
The lights had to be put out, and then you 
heard trumpe ts, and drums, and tambourines 
—(laughter)—and _ saw a wonderful flit- 
ting, glistenin lig t, that instead of illu- 
minating you, ker dered you more than ever. 
That has been the manner in which they 
have treated this nation. First, we were in- 
formed that everything was quite settled be- 
tween us and every other Power; that there 
was no danger in the wind at all; and then 
the members went home to their holiday, 
and the following morning it was announced 
that the Indian troops were to be brought 
over to Malta. Then you remember that 
Lord Beaconsfield was going to Berlin for 
the »urpose of acting the part of the good 
*olu English gentleman, all of the olden 
time ”’—(laughter)—and never did Lord 
Beaconsfield so commend himself to my sym- 
pathy and confidence as then. Strong Liberal 
az I am, I believed he was doing the right 
thing. I never did accord to Russia the 
right to make what arrangement she chose 
with Turkey. She was dealing with treaties 
which had had the sanction of other nations ; 
and the alteration of those treaties required 
the sanction of other nations. And when 
Lord Beaconsfield stated this, and Lord 
Salisbury, I said: “ Liberal though I am, I 
go in for that policy. Let us have every- 
thing settled above board — just then when 
we were on tip-toe of expectation as to 
what would come of this little bit of honest 
English dealing, lo and behold! poor Marvin 
lets out the secret, that this wonderful man, 
so true, so genuine, had been preparing 
quietly, unknown to every one—unknown, 80 
far as we know, to Bismarck or to Austria— 
a secret treaty with the very Power that 
he condemned for pp ter — the treaty— 
namely, Russia. (Applause.) And then 
Cyprus was taken in the same quiet fashion, 
we knowing nothing of it until it was ex- 
ploded upon us like a bombshell. This is 
the manner in which we have been treated. 
Your vote and mine have been of no value 
during these times; our names have been 
upon the list, but they have only been 
upon the list. We have felt strongly, we 
have spoken strongly, we have written 
strongly; it amounted to nothing. The 
country was governed by monarchy and 
this statesman; and whatever we said, the 
reply to us was, “ The House is sitting, we 
have our majority, and it gives us its 
support.” But your vote and mine amounted 
to nothing then. The country, however, will 
stand it no lo We claim to resume our 
power, and to have our voice, and it is in 
the exercise of that power and in the utter- 
ance of that voice that the downfall of Lord 
Beaconsfield has been found. There is not 
a heart in this assembly that has not been 
wounded, and has not bled again and again 
during the last two years, as we have heard 
day by day the insults and the obloquy which 
have been poured upon that noblest name in 
our history. 
travel anywhere without hearing most 
flippant language used against Mr. Gladstone. 
1 was in Scotland last autumn, and in an 
hotel I met a gentleman who was a Conser- 
vative. There was an election just at that 
time in the City, and I said to him, “ You 
seem to be in a state of great excitement,”’ 
for several Conservatives were coming to the 
hotel. He said. We are.” What is the 
matter?” “We have an election.” And 
one of them told me, I am a Conservative, 
but I could vote for the other man. He is a 
very good man, indeed; in fact, he is just as 
good as the other, but he is of the wrong 
politics. It would never do to have that man 
Gladstone in. Why?” said I. Well,’ 
he said, “it would never do; the fact is, I 
hear he has got softening of the brain.“ 
Ngee grees. That was not the first time that 

had heard that he had softening of the 
brain; he has had everything. (Laughter.) 
There is nothing they could invent that 
they have not invented—ndthing that they 
could pervert that they have not perverted. 
They have followed him home, they have in- 
sulted him in the lobby of the House of 
Commons; anl then wien he has got to the 
home which ought to be the sanctuary and 
peace-place of every one of us, they have in- 
sulted him there, breaking his windows, and 
even putting his life in peril. This is the 
manner in which Mr. Gladstone has been 
treated. His brain was softening! I said, 
Indeel, Iam sorry to hear that.” es.,“ 
he said, “I believe it is a serious thing.“ 
I said, “Very. (Laughter.) I said, “I 
know something about softening of the 
brain; I have read a good deal about it, and 
about obscure diseases of the brain.” Oh,“ 
he saya, then perhaps you know.“ I said, 
Has Mr. Gladstone begun to exhibit any 
faltering in his speech? That is one sign.” 
(Laughter and applause.) “ Well, no; he did 
not think he had.” (Laughter.) I said, 
Does his writing show that there is any 
lapse of memory r 0 No,“ he says, 40 I am 
not aware that it does.” I said, „Does he 
indicate in his walking a general uncer- 
tainty, so that he goes a few yards forwards, 
and then stops and turns a few yards back? 
No, Lam not aware that he does.” 1 said, 
Do you know of any symptom that he has 
a softening of the brain? * No,” he said,“ ] 
have heard it again and again, but of course Ido 
not know it of my own knowledge.” I said, 
Excuse me, it is a very serious thing to 


(Applause.) One could not | 


spread a report like that about any man, and 


especially about a man like Mr. Gladstone; 
and, I said, “I can assure you that though 
his brain may be softening—and on that I 

ive no judgment at all—he has got as much 
hard brain left as would furnish a whole 
Jingo Cabinet—(laughter and applause)— 
and judging from what they have done, he 
does not want much for that.“ Well, under- 
neath all this conflict that we have had, 
our heart has been Gladstone’s. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Rogers stated at Cardiff, in 
language which I thoroughly upheld, that if 
the Liberal party intended to get into power 
again, the man who must unfurl the stan- 
dard and lead the hosts was Mr. Gladstone ; 
and yousaid, Amen. He has been the man. 
His fight in Midlothian itself would make an 
epic, if we had a man living that could grasp 
the whole issues of the case, and render the 
issues in fitting verse. But the whole of this 
grand election has been an epic. He has 
won the day, and I trust that no honour is 
reserved for him but that which he himself 
covets—the honour of placing upon the 
Statute Book yet other laws like those he has 
hitherto inscribed, that shall advance the 
intellectual, moral, and political interests of 
this people. I never wish to see him severed 
from the people. (Applause.) William 
Ewart Gladstone is the name of power, of 
music, with which he has lived, and with 
which I trust he will die. And while others 
may receive coronets, that glisten with their 
various gems, it will be enough for him that 
he is crowned with the honest and enthusi- 
astic praises of a grateful people. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. J. Carvett Wittrams: The resolu- 
tion which I secon1 celebrates, I think, in a 
becoming way, not only a great political but 
a great moral triumph. Not inany Pharisaic 
spirit, but with good and honest hearts, I 
think we may to-day thank God that this 
has not been a victory of the beer-barrel or 
of the long purse—(hear, hear)—or of riot 
and bloodshed ; but that we have honourably 
earned our victory, and that it has been the 
result of an appeal to the mind and to the 
conscience of the British people. Nor has 
this victory been the result of a sudden ex- 
plosion of feeling. If the mills of God have 
ground hard, they have also ground slowly, 


for there never was a General Election an- 
ticipated with so much feverish activity, or 
pre for with so much patient care as 
that which has just happened ; and I think 
it right to-day to say, while we are rejoicing 
in the attitude which Nonconformists have 
taken in relation to this great electoral 
contest, that the acknowledgments of the 
nation are due to the Liberal leaders, not 
merely for the intellectual, but for the moral 
force which they have thrown into this con- 
test ; and in saying that, of course I accord 
the highest meed of praise to the most illus- 
trious of them all. (Cheers.) There is one 
point referred to in this resolution which is 
very suggestive. It is this—that the verdict 
which has just been pronounced by the con- 
stituencies upon the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, only justified the judgment which 
had previously been pronounced by Noncon- 
formists. (Hear, hear.) I advert to that 
fact because there are critics among us who 
seem to regard Nonconformists as mere 
hucksters in the political market; men who 
render so much service to-day, that they 
exact so much payment to-morrow. Well, it 
is very flattering for Nonconformists to be 
the subject ofso much speculative criticism ; 
but the criticism would be more agreeable if 
it were more accurate. 
so freely about us, do not even yet un lerstand 
us. They have either never read our history, 
or they have read it to very little purpose. 
Why, the electoral action of Non onformists 
during the last three years has be n strictly 
in accord with all their political tra litions. 
In days gone by, were they other than disin- 
terested when they struck off the shackle of 
the slave? Protestant Nonconformists, at 
least, were disinterested when they threw 
themselves into the struggle for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. And when Noncon- 
formists sought, with others, to obtain free- 
dom of trade, they had no other interest in 
the struggle than as members of the com- 
munity. And it has been precisely so, 
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These men who talk | victory, what are we to do with it? 


| (Hear, hear.) 


|_ office. We 


That is one of the lessons 
taught us by the history of the last six 
years. I can remember the time when we 
saw a great majority in favour of Church- 
rate abolition swept away, and yet Church- 
rates are abolish I have seen a majority 
in favour of the abolition of ecclesiastical tests 
in the universities vanish, and yet the eccle- 
siastical tests are now almost wholly e. I 
have seen a majority in favour of a Burials’ 
Bill destroyed, and yet I suppose we shall 
agree that at this moment we have at 
least a potential majority, which will 
destroy the existing monopoly. (Cheers.) 
And so the minority in which Liberalism 
found itself in 1874 we have lived to see 
converted into a majority. And, if there is 
one circumstance on which I look back with 
greater pleasure than another in connection 
with the history of the last six years it is 
this—that when Liberals, as Liberals, were 
paralysed and despairing, Nonconformists 
were filled with new life. (Cheers.) They 
resolved, not merely to wait for the good time 
coming, but to work forit; and they have 
had their reward. And so I hope it will 
always be—that we shall continue to wage 
the warfare in which we are engaged ina 
hopeful, as well as in a broad and Catholic 
spirit ; and then, whatever happens—whether 
we are at the top of the wave, as at this mo- 
ment we are, or down in the trough of the 
sea, as presentiy we shall no doubt be, we 
shall speak the truth, fight for justice, 
struggle for the interests of humanity; sure 
that we shall have the approval of our own 
consciences and the approval of our Master, 
and, if the censure of some of our co-tempo- 
raries, the admiration of a grateful posterity. 
(Loud applause.) 

Rev. J. G. Roogers, B.A.: Iam not going to 
presume so far on the indulgence of this great 
assembly at this hour as to trouble you with 
anything like a speech. I have listened with 
a great deal of pleasure to what has been said 
this morning, because I am quite satisfied 
you will feel along with me that, perhaps, 
there are not many in this assembly who have 
greater reason to rejoice in the present aspect 
of affairsthan I have myself. My friend Mr. 
Hannay, said the other day that, unfortu- 
nately, all my candidates were defeated. 
Well, gentlemen, I have had to be in a great 
many forlorn hopes during this last election, 
and when I looked at the bright, sunny face 
of my friend, Dr. Mellor, I could only wish 
he had had a few weeks’ experience of the 
dreariness and desolation that reigned about 
this metropolis, so far as Liberalism was con- 
cerned, and against which it was not easy at 
all times to keep up our efforts. We never fal- 
tered, and, despite our home counties, despite 
what the Livery of London, with singular 


impolicy, has done, despite its influence 
on the home counties, we have, never- 
theless, in the kmg belt of boroughs 


round about London and Westminster, an 
abundant proof that the great people of the 
metropolis are at one with the people of the 
country at large. (Applause.) We have to 
notice one fact, and that is, wherever Non- 
conformity is not very strong, Liberalism is 
weak also. (Hear, hear.) Wherever there 
has been an earnest fight, Nonconformists 
have ben in the thick of it. Wherever there 
has been a great victory, Nonconformists 
have done much to win it, and it is no boast 
to say that we have manifested a power, and 
we have attained a position in this great 
Commonwealth to-day, that we have never 
had since the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
(Applause.) Well, now we have got the 
Well, 
we have proved that we are a power, and we 
do not intend to be snubbed by any small 
gentleman who may happen to be in 
do not intend that Noncon- 
formity should be a disqualification for 
the admission of any of our members into 
the Cabinet, or even to the highest office 
in the country—(applause)—then further, 
we must take care that the Burials Bill is 
passed at once. (Applause.) We have not 
pressed our own questions, and I for one am 
never disposed to try and anticipate public 
opinion by anything resembling a political 
coup d'état. We do not want to disestablish 


the Chürch till the nation feels that the 


during the last three years, in connection | 


with the sufferings of the populations of East- 
ern Europe. We were not even stimulated 
to political activity by sympathy with the 
Greek Church, as some of our allies were : we 
acted simply in the interests of humanity. 
And we have done the same, as we have wit- 
nessed cruel and unjust wars in Africa and 
Afghanistan. Evenin seeking the redress 
of what are called our grievances, we have 
pursued an unselfish and unsectarian policy ; 
never asking for ourselves that which we did 
not believe would be for the good of our com- 
mon country. And that is one of the reasons 
why the changes which we glory in having 
accomplished have lasted so long, and 


worked so well; and why the very men who | 


opposed those changes now acknowledge that 
they were beneficent and wise. So I hope it 
will ever be in the future, in dealing 
with grievances yet unredressed. And we 
have another hope—and 1 mention it 
for the benefit of the younger men 


Church ought to be disestablished ; but because 
we do not want any 2 movement, 
because we are prepared quietly and earnestly 


and patiently to do our work, and to bide our 


time, let no man fancy there is any faltering 
of our principles, or any uncertainty in our 
resolves. We are faithful adherents of all 


that is liberal, of al] that is just. and therefore 


— 


among us—it is the hope that they never 


will be cast down by temporary defeats. 


we are determined that in this great matter 
of religious equality, justice shall be done, 
and the rights of all classes of the people shall 
be respected. (Applause.) 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 
The CHAIRMAN pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and the session terminated. 


— — — 


— — — — — 


PePrarp ANNIVERSARY. — Some of our 
readers may be glad to be reminded that this 


romewhat historical anniversary will take place 


as usual this year on Whit Monday. The Rev. 


A. McMillan is to be the preacher, and there will 


be the customary dinner and speeches. Although 
Mr. B. R. Thomson has passed away, his 
daughter still takes a deep interest in the cause. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AID AND 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tur annual meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday evening, at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, the chair being taken by 
Henry Lee, Esq., M.P. 

The proceedings were opened with the 
hymn commencing— 


Como kingdom of our God, 
Blest reign of light and love. 


The Rev. J. A. Macrapyren then offered 
prayer. 

The Secretary (Rev. E. J. Hartland) 
read the annual report. This document, 
the first containing record of actual work, 
commenced by drawing attention to the 
fact that the organisation of the society is 
still incomplete, and the methods of work- 
ing are not yet fully matured. With the 
exception of two counties, where the associa. 
tions have mixed constituencies, and of a 
few isolated congregations, all the English 
speaking churches south of the Tweed are 
now confederated with the society. The re- 
turns, however, are not in all cases equally 
fulland precise; but, taken with this qualifi- 
cation, they show that during the year 1879, 
in thirty-four County Associations, the society 
aided 514 churches, in addition to 281 mission 
or evangelistic stations. These churches and 
stations were presided over by 329 pastors, and 
126 ev lists or missionaries. The congre- 
gations thus assisted consist of 81,773 persons, 
of whom 25,258 are church members. The 
blessing of God seems largely to have rested 
on 2 of the aided pastors and evar- 
gelists, for there are only six Associations 
which do not report an increased number of 
church members on those of the year 187°, 
and the decrease in these counties is very 
inconsiderable, amounting together only to 
33. Deducting these, the increase of church 
members in all the stations connected with 
the society is 2,264 forthe year. The Sun- 
day-schools connected with the churches and 
missions under the care of the council contain 
66,237 young people, with an average atten - 
ance of 48,639, taught by 8,302 teachers. For 
the support of these schools the friends 
connected with them raised last year 
£3,930 17s. 5d. During the same time they 
contributed for foreign missions £1,326 17s. ; 
for various benevolent objects, £3,494 3s. 7c. ; 
and towards this society, £1,554 10s. 2d.; 
while the incidental expenses of maintaining 
their churches and worship amounted to 
£9,558 58. 9d. Towards the support of their 
pastors these aided churches contributed from 
various sources the sum of £29,427 158. 4., 
while this society assisted them to the extent 
of £17,848 Os. 11d. For the support of evar - 
gelists and missionaries, the people among 
whom they labour contributed £3,897 18s. 9d , 
and the society added £7,006 10s. 4). 
It is rather too early to ask as to the extent 
to which the operations of the society have 
been the means of raising the standard of 
pastoral incomes, especially considering the 
commercial depression which has prevailed ; 
still some advance has been made. The 
counties distinguished for the highest ave- 
rage income of their aided pastors before the 
formation of the society were the five north- 
ern ones of Lancaster, York, Durham, Cum- 
berland, and Northumberland, besides that 
of Middlesex; and, on the whole, they still 
retain an honourable position. There are 
eleven counties in which no advance has 
been made, as far as the information in the 
possession of the council goes; but, on the 
other hand, the average income has been 
raised, through the action of the society, in 
no less than sixteen. The counties in which 

ral incomes are the lowest are Dorset 
and Cornwall, though in the latter county 
the average income of the ministers of aided 
churches is now £11 higher than when the 
society began its work. The Association 
which has made the largest advauce in 
this direction is that of Sussex—a result 
which is very largely owing to the more 
liberal contributions of the associated 
churches. The sum voted by the council to 
all the Associations in 1879 was £28,827. Of 
this sum three counties raise l just what they 
had promised in their budgets; eighteen 
raised more than they had engaged to do; 
but eight closed the year with balances due 
to their treasurers varying from £2 to £360, 
and of these one appears to have been for a 
considerable time in a chronic state of debt. 
The actual receipts of the Associations 
from all sources amountel to £31,904; 
a sum of £680 18s. 94. was owing to 
the treasurers of eight, and the treasurers of 
twenty-five had balances in hand, amountivg 
together to £2,316 Is. 10d. In the course of 
1879, the society received, in the shape of 
legacies, the sum of £4,447 Cs. 3d., being con- 
siderably more than the Home Missionary 
Society had received in any oue year since 


for the last ten years. 


1870, and £2,642 beyond the average amount 
Of this sum, one 
legacy of £1,000 was directed to be invested, 
and an annuity of £25 per annum to be paid 
out of the interest during the life of two per- 
sons. Metropolitan Board of Works stock 
to the amount was accordingly purchased. 


Jo correct the tluctuations of income from 


and will be glad to receive any contributions, | legacies, the nucleus of a reserved fund was 
Her address is Upper Hornsey-rise, N. 


! 


formed by the investment of £1,500 in 


May 14, 1880. 
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debenture stock of the South - Eastern Rail- 
way. Including £2,766 legacies received or 
advised as falling due in the present year, the 
total from the Central Fund available for the 
work of 1880 was £4,635. oan —— — 
ciations engaged to send in contributions 
amounting to £29,255, so that the income of 
the society for the year may be reckoned at 
£33,890. From this had to be deducted for 
annuities, the cost of deputations, salaries, 
and office expenses, the sum of £1,600, 
which left for direct Church-Aid and Home 
Missionary work £32,290. In dividing this 
sum among the different associations, the 
council has proceeded as far as possible along 
the lines laid down in the last annual report. 
The counties asking for no more than they 
themselves engage to raise have, in every case, 
had the full amount asked for allotted them. 
Where earnest efforts appear to have been 
made by counties to increase their own re- 
sources for Church-Aid work, there the 
council has thought it due to encourage 
these efforts by granting, if not in all cases 
the full amount asked for, yet as nearly 
that as possible. And in cases in which it has 
been knownjthat commercial and agricultural 
depression has been specially severe, there the 
council has endeavoured to manifest sym- 
pathy. But in all cases it has tried to 
administer the trust confided to it with an 
impartial hand. It deeply regrets that no 
more money has been placed at its disposal, 
bat it rejoices that, notwithstanding all 
obstacles, some progress has been made, and 
that it has been able to vote, including the 
grants to Cheshire and North and South 
Wales, some £3,279 more this year than it 
did last, and £6,848 more than was expended 
by the County Associations and the Home 
Missionary Society together in the year 1878. 
The amounts assigned to the several Associa- | 

| 


tions are as follows :—Berks and S. Oxon, 
£475; Bucks, N., £325; Cambridgeshire, 
£240; Cheshire £700; Cornwall, £225; | 
Cumberland, £434; Derbyshire, 42550; 
Gloucester and Hereford, £1,640 ; Hampshire, | 
£969 ; Hertfordshire, £565 ; Huntingdonshire, 
£40; Kent, £900; Lancashire, 23,415; 
Leicestershire, £684; Lincolnshire, £379; 
London and Middlesex, £2,174; Monmouth- 
shire, £325; Norfolk, 2630; Northampton- 
shire, £525 ; Nottinghamshire, £415; Devon, 
E., £350; Devon, N., 2325; Devon, S., £2600; 
Dorsetshire, £650; Durham and Northum- 
herland, £585; Essex, £950; Shropshire, 
£326 ; Somersetshire, £1,430; Staffordshire, 
N., £430; Staffordshire, S., £750; Suffolk, 
£550 ; Surrey, £855, Sussex, £1,350; Wales, 
N., £900; Wales, S., £2700; Warwickshire, 
£800; Wilts and E. Somerset £900; Wor- 
cestershire, 2290; Yorkshire, £3,850. 

Several counties had been visited by depu- 
tations for the purpose of explaining to the 
churches the necessity for the society’s 
existence, and its mode of operation. Among 
those who have heartily engaged in this work 
are Revs. G. S. Barrett, W. Crosbie, W. Cuth- 
bertson, J. E. Flower, D. J. Hamer, A. Mac- 
kennal, J. A. Macfadyen, and A. Mearns; Mr. 
Henry Lee, M.P., Mr. Albert Spicer, and the 
secretaries. Much more, however, remained 
to be done in this direction. A code of bye- 
laws had been framed, and the Associations 
would be invited to give information as to 
the basis upon which their grants were made. 
Upon the questions of special missions and 
bet sad era the sub-committee had not been 
able to make any report, replies having only 
been received from thirteen Associations, and 
these indicated considerable diversity of 
opinion. A special committee, consisting of 
the Revs. Dr. Allon, E. Armitage, M.A., R. 
W. Dale, M.A., A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., C. E. 
B. Reed, M.A., H. R. Reynolds, D.D., J. G. 
Rogers, B.A., Caleb Scott, LL.B., H. A. 
Thomas, M.A., Mr. Oliver Jones, Mr. Henry 
Spicer, B.A., together with the officers of the 
society, had been formed with wer to 
raise a fund for the provision of special 
sermons in the University towns of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The report thus 
closed :—‘‘ In conclusion the council cannot | 
but express its conviction that the need for | 
this society, and its claims on the hearty and | 
generous support of our churches universally, | 
are but very imperfectly felt. There is too | 
much of the feeling yet left which would 
separate counties, and even churches, from | 
one another, and leave each one to struggle 
on alone as best it may in a state of isolation, 
and in the weakness which frequently is, and 
in a multitude of cases must necessarily be, 
the result. Many among us have yet to be 
convinced that in the closer union of our 
churches, through sympathy, fellowship, and 
co-operation, must be our strength. In a 
most vital sense the Congregational churches 
of our country are one body. Each part may 
be, as a part, complete in itself, and 
have its own functions; but one spirit, 
one life, animates, or ought to animate, 
the whole. We have one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one order, and the healthy 
vitality of every part is essential to the pros- | 
perity of the whole. If one member suffer, 
we allsuffer. The weakness of the smallest 
country church, and, much more, the weak- 
ness of any one county, is the weakness of 
all. The evils of this weakness can only be 
counteracted by earnest fellowship and co- 
operation. It is to this that our society calls 
our churches everywhere. We should dis- 
countenance and resent anything which 
tended to interfere with the liberties our 
fathers have handed down to us. But we 
cal] on the strong to help the weak; we 


claim the wisdom of the wisest for the guid- 
ance of those who need direction; we plead 
for that deep and tender sympathy which 
will cause all to suffer and rejoice together. 
And in thus doing we believe we respond to 
the apostolic injunction :— Bear ye one 
another’s burthens, and thus fulfil the law 
of Christ.“ 

The Caarrman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—- 
It may be in the remembrance of many of 
those present that when first the Church-Aid 
and Home Missionary Society was launched, 
great expectations were formed of the large 
income which might possibly be obtained. 
That income has not yet reached anything 
like what some of us were sanguine enough 
to anticipate. When we first started this 
association, the state of things in England 
was very different from what it has been 
during the last six years. We were not then 
confronted with the great depression in trade 
and agriculture that we have since had to 
pass through ; we had not then that political 
atmosphere of gloom, and doubt, and uncer- 
tainty which during the last six years has 
descended upon the country, but which, hap- 
pily now, I trust, has 4 away (ap- 
plause)—and men’s minds have been pre- 
occupied first with domestic disturbances 
arising from failures of all kinds, and secondly, 
with political disturbances, not knowing 
to what the nation might be committed, or 
how much money might be called for in the 
shape of taxes. But another difficulty with 
which the society has had to contend has 
been the change which has taken place in the 
principles upon which, as a denomination, we 
have worked. Hitherto we have prided our- 
selves upon being Independents, and even in 
our own separate towns each church has been 
very independent of others. We have moved 
on different lines; we have very often had 
no sympathy with each other in the same 
town, and the result has been that we hare 
made but little progress. This feeling has 
extended over the whole country to a large 
extent. What the society has done has not 
been in any measure to trench upon the inde- 

ndency of the churches, but an attempt has 

n made to federate them together, and 
that federation we believe to be necessary to 
the progress of our denomination as a whole 
We cannot be unconscious that we are now in 
a very critical position as a denomination. 
(Hear, hear.) We can look back at the past 
with pride, because we feel that the system 
which we advocate, and to which we belong, 
is one that develops the individual qualities 
of men, and if we need any proof of it, we 
might look at the political position of this 
country at the present moment, which is 
owing, in a great measure, to the indepen- 
dence which has been fostered amongst 
the Nonconformists of this land. (Ap- 
plause.) We value our system, then, 
because of its character and because 
it develops the qualities which are inherent 
in all men, namely, a sense of independence 
and determination to act for themselves on 
those great principles of truth which they 
believe in. But the time is coming when 
great ecclesiastical changes will take place in 
this country, and that time will be a test time 
for the Congregational body. The principles 
which we hold will be more and more adopted 
by other denominations of Christians, and I 
believe more particularly by the Established 
Church as it now exists. When Disestablish- 
ment takes place, it is very likely that Con- 
gregationalism will be more and more in- 
fused into that body, and unless we ourselves 
work more heartily together than we have 
done in the past, there is great danger 


that we shall be disintegrated. I think 
there is no necessity that it should 
be so. I believe that we hold great 


principles of truth which more and more will 
be fruitful of Christian love and Christian 
activity in the world, and in proportion as we 
find others adopting our views do we rejoice 
more than in the mere advocacy of our own 
sectarian beliefs. But, at the same time, we 
cannot willingly let go a system that has 
been of such value to this country, not only 
to ourselves as men and women, but to all 
with whom we have been brought in con- 
tact. They have testified to their value, 
and they are not likely to give us credit for 
that which we do not possess. But we have 
had to contend with a great deal which 
probably does not meet the public eye. 
Some of our friends are so wedded to Inde- 
pendency that they are jealous of any 
interference by any outside body, even when 
that interference does not at all trench upon 
their individual rights. They seem to consider 
that a church should not link itself to any 


other church, but should be alone and iso- 


lated in the world; in fact, the conservative 
passage which we very often sing in our 
places of worship is applied by them in a pecu- 
liar way, “As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.” 
posed to think that no improvement can take 
place in our method of organisation. The 
method by which we enforce and try to bring 
into operation the great principles which we 


hold may change, and will have to change, 
with the growing intellectual power of the 


age. We-feel also that we are behind the 
time in respect to the great purpose for which 


this Church-Aid Society was established 


namely, the lifting up of our ministry to a 


(Laughter.) Now we are not dis- 


higher level, and that can only be done when 
we recognise their claims to a liberal means 
of livelihood, when they can educate their 
children in a way which is in accordance 
with the demands of the times, and when 
they can live without the consciousness that 
they are living from hand to mouth, not 
knowing what a day may bring forth. (Ap- 
plause.) In order that 500 of our ministers 
may be placed in a position to receive 4150 
a-year, we must have our income doubled. 
| We need £60,000 a-year in order that 
: 500 ministers who are at present ro- 
ceiving under 4100 may receive £150 
a-year. Now I am quite sure that a 
little consideration on the part of our 
wealthier friends, and, indeed, on the part of 
all, will show that we need in this respect to 
do again our first works ; that is to say, to 
show aliberality in respect of the things at 
home. We need, I think, to look well 
at the condition in which we stand in 
relation to them and in relation to 
ourselves. A great many of us who live in 
comparative luxury must remember that our 
ministers, unless they are properly supported, 
cannot be expected to have that freedom and 
that independence which it is absolutely 
essential that they should have in our 
denomination. Free speech in the pulpit, 
without fear of man, is the one thing of all 
others that we want for our ministers. 
It has been said, I know, by a revered man 
who has gone to his rest—probably in a 
moment of thoughtlessness—that they must 
preach to live in order that they may live to 
preach. I think that is not true. I think 
the most faithful men are often those who are 
most poorly paid, and I believe amongst our 
village pastors there are men who, for a very 
emall amount, are doing a great work, and 
proclaiming the whole counsel of God, 
whether men will hear or whether they will 
forbear. But we are not to take advantage 
of that. We are to try to do what we 
believe to be right towards them, and 
this Church-Aid Society, I hope, will 
never rest its hand until 1t can look 
at the matter, and feel —— it a. accom- 
lished the great for which it was 
established. A 4— object was that we 
might take hold of a great many districts 
where the Gospel is not preached. There 
are many districts in this country where the 
Gospel is not preached—growing populations 
for whom sufficient church and c — accom- 
modation is not provided; and although we 
may not be associated together merely for 
the building of places of worship, yet, if we 
associate together for the purpose of preach- 
ing the — depend upon it places of wor- 
ship will wherever a new interest is 
established. You cannot get together a few 
persons associating themselves for public 
worship but they will find some means by- 
and-by of obtaining a place of — for 
themselves. I have been greatly struck by 
noticing from what very small beginnings 
many of our largest churches have — 
and when a few working men assemble 
themselves together in a district where 
there is a large population, and by dint 
of self-denial obtain a preaching room 
and commence there to set forth the truths 
of the Gospel, in a great number of cases 
with which I am acquainted from such a 
small beginning a large interest has grown 
up. And we must encourage these evan- 
gelising efforte. Something has been said 
lately about the necessity of hymen going 
forth to preach. I do not see why they 
should not if they can preach. I do not 
think the ministers have any jealousy what- 
ever in the matter. (Hear, hear.) I believe 
that all will be welcomed who will declare the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and who will endeavour 
in a proper spirit to propagate the great 
Gospel which we believe is the only true 
means of bringing society into a state of 
harmony, and overcoming those vicious in- 
clinations and habits which too much prevail 
in our land. I shall content myself with 
making these few fragmentary remarks, and 
I trust the day will come when we shall be 
able to meet together in very large numbers 
to rojoi de over the continued success of this 
Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society. 
(Applause.) 

Rev. Dr. Bruce: The resolution I have to 
move is as follows :— 

That the report which has just been read be 
adopted, printed, and circulated, and that this 
meeting expresses its earnest hope that with 
revived commercial prosperity the funds of the 
society may be proportionately increased, 

In occupying the position of honour which 
has been assigned to me by the Committee 
of Arrangement, I can searcely think that the 
secretarics intended that I should use this 
platform as a place for repentance, to express 
contrition for my faults in respect to the 
criticisms that I thought it my duty to make 
on the early plan of this association, nor to 
deal at any length in expressions of gratitude 
for the extraordinary and unexpected bounty 
of this association towards the great county 
of York. ‘Therefore, I pass away from purely 
local and personal matters to the resolu- 
tion. I congratulate you, sir, and all 
the friends of the society, on the very 
favourable report to which we have just 
listened. It must be very gratifying to 
us to hear that all the purely Congregational 
County Associations in England are now affil- 
iated with this society, and that the very last 
stronghold of conservative isolation, the very 
greatest stickler for Home Rule—not York- 


shire, but Cheshire, has yielded to the sweet 
reasonableness of Mr. Hannay, and has now 
come in to crown the edifice of this society 
with a donation of £100 in addition to paying 
itsown expenses. (Applause.) I congratu- 
late my friend, Mr. Hannay, who is the leader, 
I will not say the commander, of our people, 
—(laughter)—our Joshua, that he has led 
the — — Israel into the land of 
promise, en complete possession of the 
land from Berwick to Bodmin, and that, too, 
before he is very old and stricken in years. 
(Laughter.) You will also be pleased to hear 
that this society is not merely a land of 
promise, but a land of performance. The in- 
come of the society is now £44,000, nearly 
£7,000 more than was raised formerly b 
the old Home Missionary Society an 
all the County Associations put together, and 
as the result of this in ten of the counties the 
average income of the ministers aided by 
this society has been slightly increased. But 
if we are to raise the minimum salary to even 
the minimum of the Scotch Independent 
churches, we must at least double our in- 
come, and | maintain that although some- 
thing has been done, the heart of our churches 
has not yet been touched, they have not yet 
been awakened and aroused sufficiently to 
feel their responsibility. (Hear, hear.) And 
not only that, but the heart of the ministers 
and delegates of the churches has not been 
touched, or they would have crowded this hall 
to-night without any of the ladies and gentle - 
men from the surrounding city. We cannot 
be satisfied with the present state of things. 
Twenty-nine counties in England are bene- 
ficiaries, and Yorkshire takes low level with 
Cornwall and Dorset. Five counties raise 
only what they expend, and among them are 
Lancaster and Warwick, and there are only 
five counties that raise more than they ex- 
— upon themselves, and in regard to these 
ast, the surplus available for distribution 
over the country at large is not owing to any 
general rise in the contributions, but to the 
noble and munificent gifts of a few generous 
individuals, some of whom are upon this 
platform—(applause)—residing in London, 
or in Bristol, or in North Stafford- 
shire. Although we look with i 
and pleasure upon these beautiful and 
conspicuous columns £200, £500, and even 
£1,000 high, I never like to see pillars stand 
by themselves. (Laughter.) Pillars seldom 
stand by themselves except in ruins, as some 
of you have seen them at the Forum in Rome. 
But I rejoice to think that the conspicuous 
and beautiful pillars to which I have referred 
are not the relics of a ruimed and deserted 
temple or an extinct religion, but are the 
beginnings and the promise of an enlarged 
temple of Christianity, and of a religion 
destined to live and conquer. (Ap ) 
Possibly the income is not so much as it 
should be, because of the commercial 
sion, and I rejoice to think that the long, 
severe winter of our distress and discontent 
is giving place at last to the summer of 
brighter days. At this particular point it is 
extremely tempting to fly off at a tangent, and 
8 of some causes besides bad harvests 
for the long depression from which we have 
been suffering, and of some of the reasons why 
now we have the hope of brighter days. But 
I will not do so. One good thing may result 
from these bad times—that it may help some 
of us by experience to realise what it is to 


suffer hunger and feel the pinch of poverty, 
and — aa to sympathise more practicaly 
and more deeply with those honoured, thoug 
poor, brethren in rural villages who know 
scarcely anything of iodi depression 
pon gun — i with chronic painand 
scarcity. Need you wonder if in those rural 
villages sometimes the minister and his wife 
discuss that interesting question : Is life worth 
living? Some of us have discussed that 
question from a speculative point of view, and 
it is a very table one to discuss from a 
spiritual point of view ; but it is onething to 
discuss a speculative question in an easy- 
chair, with a full board and a bountiful house, 
and another thing to discuss it when we 
behold scarcity, hear our children begging 
for bread the bi children wan 
education. Yet these n, when they do 
discuss that question, never hesitate to 

to one another “ yes,” for they live a life of 
faith and self-denial, and can say, as said 
of another, Our hoard is little, I. our 
hearts are great.” They have the hearts of 
men who are willing to labour and to 
suffer amidst poverty for Christ, and 
therefore we must do them honour. When 
these brethren appear annually at the 
door of our mercy or charity let 
us always deal kindly and generously with 
them. I have no sympathy with the scornful 
and severe manner in which some men of 
mark have spoken about those little men, so 
called, and those little churches—speaking of 
them very much as Charles Lamb speaks of 
poor relations —“ An odious approximation, a 
haunted conscience, an unwelcome remem- 
brance, a perpetually-recurring mortification, 
a drain on our purse, a more intolerable dun 
on our pride, a drawback on success, a stain 
upon our blood, a blot on our escutcheon, 
beggars at our door, an apology to our 
friends, a Lazarus at the gate, the one thin 
not needful.’’ (Laughter.) It is hard 
enough for those dear brethren who live in 
these places, and find it extremely hard to 
bear ignoring, insults, and injustices, either 
from enemies or rivals, but it would be infi- 
nitely harder for them to be ignored and 
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despised by those to whom they have looked 
up, and to whom they ought to look up still 
as sym ic and honoured brethren. 
Hitherto they have looked up to London, and 
Birmingham, and Manchester, to our minis- 
ters with larger salaries, to our popular 
hers, and to the blushing, worldly 
rs thick upon us, magistrates and alder. 
men, and, even now, more than a score of 
Members of Parliament—they have looked 
up with a sense of relief, and they have 
ht, “If we are little here and in many 
laces, we have in London, Birmingham, and 
anchester bigger brethren who will fight 
our cause in high places against oppression, 
and who will shelter our home against the 
introduction of the wolf of poverty. Woe be 
to us if we withdraw our sympathy and help 
from our poorer brethren; and when they 
a to seek assistance do not let us send 
them empty away; do not seem to say by 
look, or speech, or deed, “ De from us, 
we do not know you; you may have some ex- 
cellences, but you have one unpardonable 
fault—you are little, you are weak, if you 
were only big we would and could see you ; 
if you would support yourselves, we would 
stand by you—(laughter and applause) —but 
seeing that you are only weak and little, 
it would be better for us—not to speak of your- 
selves—that you should quietly and kindly de- 
part off this sphere.“ Let us rather hen 
the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, 
and siy to those that are of a fearful heart, 
“ Be strong, and fear not.“ You remember 
who it was that asked that old question, 
“* Who hath despised the day of small things? 
Let that old question be like music in our 
ears, and let it ring out the foolish “to 
and cruel tirades against little men with little 
churches. To what p have we read our 
Bible or studied the life of Jesus? Has not 
Christianity thrown ite shield of charity 
around the things that are weak and things 
even that are foolish to confound the thin 
that are wise aud mighty? Has not little 
Bethlehem done more for the world than 


great Nineveh, and despised Nazareth than 
t Babylon? And when you remember 
at the Lord Jesus was born in little Beth- 


lehem, and brought up in little Nazareth ; 
that He said, “ Fear not, little flock ; that 
He will say in the judgment, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
e did it or did it not to the least of My 
rethren, ye did it or did it not to Me,” we 
ought to deal kindly and generously with 
those small churches, so that, with properly 
and judiciously applied aid, they yen A be 80 
stre ened as to become ultimately self- 
sustaining. We have seen enough in other 
directions of this tendensy to magnify the 
great and to ignore the little, and we do not 
wish to see in our church policy what 
we have seen in the political world. We 
do not wish to see anything like this 
imperial policy in our Independent churches. 
We have not so learned our political 
grammar as to spell sovereign and siatesman 
with a very big 
with a very little p. (Laughter.) e do 
not believe in consulting merely the great 
powers, and neglecting and ignoring the 
smaller nationalities which yet throb with the 
free life of united peoples. Let us not imi- 
tate that policy in our church matters, but, 
whilst we take care of our populous centres, 
and are proud of our popular ministers, let 
us also do all that we can to help our poor 
brethren in the country. In domestic and 
personal economy it used to be considered 
very good advice, Take care of the pence ; 
the pounds will take care of themselves. In 
church economy we might say, Take care of 
the poor churches and brethren; the large 
churches will take care of themselves.” (Ap- 
plause.) If our denomination is to live and 
thrive and prosper and extend, and to prove 
itself not merely a spur in the side of older 
churches, but a powerful part of the Chris- 
tian Church, then we must show our ability 
and adaptation to work in any sphere and 
under any circumstances, to apply our 
rinciples to vil as well as to 
— towus, to the rich and to the 
r as well as to the middle classes. 

n the body we know the importance of look- 
ing after the extremities as well as the vitals, 
for sometimes death creeps on by coldness, 
mortification in the extremities right up to 
the heart, and we must take care that that 
does not occur in the body of the Church. 
The natural principle is for the weak to help 
the strong. If you look over nature, whether 
animate or inanimate, animal or human, it 
is the weak that helps the strong. The little 
springs among the mountains feed the little 
streamlets, and the little streamlets feed the 
great rivers, and the rivers feed the mighty 
ocean ; the little fishes the big ones,and the 
tiny insects feed the larger ones, and the 
larger ones feed the birds; and the manual 
labourer, sometimes called the hind in 
country places, and the hand in manufac- 
turing districts, makes the wealth of the 
rich. That is the natural principle—the 
weak everywhere helping the strong. But if 


, and the people of England | 


we rise from the regenerated human to the | 


Divine, and see how the mother will sacrifice 
her life for the babe, or the father for his 
son, if we see how God is kind to the just and 
to the unjust, and at the same time made 
Himself of no reputation, and though rich 


reward, through the action of the natural 
principle. If we, acting on a Divine prin- 
ciple of love to Christ, help those weak 


| 
| 


| 


in future, as we have had hitherto, some of 
our best ministers, and deacons, and superin- 


tendents, and Sunday school teachers, 
coming from those vi churches, men 
that would have been to us, and 


even perhaps to Christ, but for the ex- 
istence of these little churches. In con- 
clusion, I have to observe that if we 
are to have any increase in the funds of 
this society, a higher standard of giving, a 
wider area of contribution, then we must have 
not merely a revived commercial prosperity, 
but a revived spiritual prosperity. (Ap- 
plause.) I am persuaded that it is there more 
than in the other direction where our weak- 
ness lies. Why, in the case of Macedonia, 
the riches of their liberality abounded in their 
deep poverty; and during all this period of 
deep depression which has shut our pockets, 
have you not seen the zeal of munificence of 


our Wesleyan brethren, how they have filled 
their — with about a quarter of a 
million. e require, th ore, more 


spiritual prosperity and an increase of faith; 
more glowing love and a richer baptism of 
the Spirit of God. Let us, therefore, go more 
on our knees in prayer, and more to our 
Bibles. Iam afraid that in the pulpit and 
the pew at the present day there is too much 
of speculation, and too little Gospel. How- 
ever much we may like to read the essays of 
Ruskin, and Arnold, and other contemporary 
works, let not these displace from our hearts 
the inspired epistles of St. Paul and St. 
John, or make us weary of the old, simple 
story of the Cross. Let us lift up Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. There is no 
mystic, — rod that can strike the human 
heart equal to the rod of the Cross. Let us, 
therefore, h Christ in His fulness, Christ 
in His divinity and His power, and I believe 
that will beget more than anything else an 
increased spirit of liberality, for there is in 
the Lord Jesus Christ infinitely more than 
the most exuberant imagination ever feigned 
to be in a Socrates, or a Marcus Aurelius, or 
Buddha, or any other man; and although 
the sweet Galilean vision may be a pretty 
enough toy for the children of wordly wis- 
dom to occupy their thoughts with, earnest 
men who are struggling after truth, need 
more than a visionary Christ, more than a 
legendary Christ, more than even an his- 
torical Christ—we need the presence and 
power of the ever-living Almighty, omni- 
present Jesus, who not only when He was 
upon earth blessed and visited the villages of 
Galilee, and Samaria, and Judea, but is as wil- 
— and able to help us now in the villages 
and cities of England. (Loud applause.) 
Rev. 8. Pxarson, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said :—I once thought it would take as 
long to organise this society as it took Noah 
to build the ark, and I am certain Noah 
would not have built his ark so quickly if he 
had had to put his plan before the County 
Associations of England and Wales. (Laugh- 
ter.) It seems to me thatthe time for debate 


and discussion has now passed, and the time | exist. 


for action has come. 
sity, the luxury of giving, the luxury of con- 
secration has now to be indulged in, and not 
the luxury of debate and discussion. 


tudes who live in Manchester. Now, I said 
to myself, “ That is a good illustration of 
what we want to do by means of the Church- 
Aid Society. We want to get at these lonely 
churches, at these rich churches, at these 
churches which have a wonderful supply of 
what are called “ means of grace,” and to 
put them by this organisation into connec- 
tion with the weaker churches and counties, 
We have laid the pipes, and all that is now 
n is that the water should be allowed 
to run along the pipes. If we are to have a 
su year we must do this; we must 
admit the deputations that the secretary 
writes to us about, who say they are willing 
to come and plead for this society. I must 
say I felt I was put in a humiliating position 
when, having put aside one or two Sundays 
for the purpose of pleading in behalf of this 
society in some counties of England, I was 


what we might call a revolution in the his- 
tory of railways by putting on third-class 
carriages to their trains, and that must 
be the policy of Co tionalism in the 
future. No one can admire more than I do 
the gifts of our princely givers, but we 
must dip lower down into the strata. I was 
v lad to hear this morning at ae 
said about ten shillings per member. I thi 
the Wesleyans have taught us a great lesson 
by talking about a penny a week and a shil- 
ling aquarter. We have to learn a great 
lesson which they have learned. If we take 
care of the pence of our people, we may be 
uite sure that the pounds will take care of 
emselves. But the great thing that we need 
in order to carry this society to a successful 
issue is Christian enthusiasm. We shall 
always meet with men who cannot under- 
stand the last bye-law—(laughter) —with men 


informed by the secretary that there was no | who are trembling on the brink of movin 


opening for the deputation. 


I trust he will an amendment to the last clause, wit 


be able to get the. greater stars of our ecclesi- churches who happen to be in peculiar cir- 


astical heavens, and to 


get those names that | cumstances when we propose to send our de- 


charm and fascinate all our churches; and | putations. They are just about to hold a mag - 


our instruction to him to-night is that he is | nificent and grand bazaar, and so the 


never to take a denial from any secre- 
tary of a county association or from 
any pastor of a Co tional church. 
I believe that the claims of this society and 
the claims of Ireland and of our colonies only 
need to be carefully and thoroughly placed 
before our churches in order to call forth 
their generosity; and if we, as pastors, 
neglect our duty, and do not allow others to 
come and stand amongst our people, and 
give them the needed information, it will 
not happen that the springs of their gene- 
rosity will be dried up; but this will come 
to pass that the rivers of their benevolence 
will flow not in this direction, but in other 
directions, and we wust therefore see to it 
that the claims of this society are thoroughly 
laced before our ple. I am somewhat 
umiliated at the character of this anniver- 
sary meeting. Ido not see why the Council 
of the Church-Aid Society should not take 
Exeter Hall, and have as large and enthu- 
siastic a meeting on behalf of the evan- 
gelisation of our country, 


| 


can- 
not help us; or they have just received a de- 
putation from the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and they have had enthusiastic meet- 
ings for the conversion of the heathen, and 
so they cannot help us; or they have just 
asked Henry Lee, Esq., M.P., to lay the 
foundation-stone of their new schvols— 
(laughter)—and so they cannot belp us, 
With one consent they all begin tc make 
excuse. (Laughter.) Now, how are we to 
get over these difficulties? If you were 
to go to the house of a friend to-night and 
knock and he would not come, and knock 
again and he would not come, and ring his 
bell and he would not come, there would be 
one way of fetching him, and that would 
be by setting his h use on fire. (Laughter.) 
Now, to speak figuratively, that is exactly 
what we must try to do with our churches. 
We must set them on fire; and the pastor 
will then come out to see what is the matter; 
and the deacons will come behind him, and 
ali the members will come behind the pastor 


as we have aud the deacons to see what is the matter. 


on bebalf of the evangelisation of foreiga | (Loud applause.) We have had a great deal 
parts. The fact is, there is no particular | of fire lately, of a political sort—we had some 


romance about the heathen in our own land. 
If we bad a London or a Liverpool heathen 
on our platform to-night we should not think 
there was much that was very romantic 
about him; he would be dirty; he would be 
ragged; he would be ignorant; he would 
speak our own language ; whereas the heathen 
in Africa has a dark skin which at least hides 
the dirt from us, and he does not speak our 
language, aud Distance lends enchantment 
to the view; and so we take a great and 
romantic interest in converting the heathen 


abroad. I would like to remart that we must | How is London going ? 


this morning at Westminster Chapel. Why, 
there were men who could not go to sleep 
during that excitement if they had not seen 
the lust telegram; they wanted to see who 
was in for what; and I hope the time is 
coming when we shall have a similar enthu- 
siasm—perhaps not so effervescent, but 


deeper fur—on behalf of the great ob- 


jects of this society, when men will come 
prowling around Mr. Hannay, and say, 
„What is the last telegram ? How is Hali- 
fax going? How is Manchester going? 
How is Liverpool 


not regard the work done by this society as going? What are the collections? Tell us, 


the only work which our churches do in evan- 


| tell us, what are the collections? 


(Much 


gelising the neighbourhoods in which they | laughter and applause.) How are we to do 


land and Wales for home missionary pur- 


poses; but what I complain of is that 


I find, , there is a want of corporate sentiment on 


notwithstanding the plenitude of debate | behalf of the evangelisation of the heathen at 
which we have had, there are some friends | home. What we want is to create Christian 
amongst us who have turned over in what | patrictism, the love of country for the loftiest 
they are pleased to call their minds this | purpose, to remind our young people that 
Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society, they live in a country that has a noble his- 


and they tell us that they are utterly unable | tory behind it. 
Now Ido the wartyrs who 


to comprehend its constitution. 
not think it is at all necessary to understand 


Let us tell them about 
have fought for our 
liberties ; let us tell them of the blood which 


I feel sure that double the £30,000 is | this? 
The luxury of genero- | raised by our churches throughout Eng- 


It is all very well to talk about excile- 
ment and enthusiasm, but it is a very differ- 
ent thing to stirit up. I believe we might 


touch the hearts of our churches bya pathetic 


this society in order to help it, and to | has consecrated our land; let us tell them 


enjoy it. I believe there are a 


great that this has been the home and nursery of 


number of people who do not understand some of the greatest religious aud benevolent 
the British Constitution, and yet they find movements which have ever existed; let us 
it quite possible to take advantage of it with- | tell them that the Bible is still England’s 


out understanding it. There is one cure for 
all such friends—namely, that in their 
churches they should receive deputations who 
will explain the principles of this society, and 
make it as clear as daylight to the dullest 
comprehension; and, if, after all such ex- 


glory, and that peace is England's desire, 
and that liberty is Euglaud's watchword, 
and that duty to God and man is the sign 
and symbol of England’s greatness; and I 
believe there is a sleeping pitriotism in 


young and generous hearts, which would leap 


planations, these friends are utterly unable | 


to comprehend it, I think there is one perfect 
cure for their incomprehensibleness—namely, 
that they should give a subscription, or, in 
the case of a minister, preach two sermons 
on behalf of the society and make a collec- 
tion. (Laughter.) I think that cure has 
always been found infallible. 
the society is to preach the Gos 
land and Wales, and the methc 
society adopts is that the strong should hel 
the weak — the strong churches should 
help the weak churches, the strong counties 
should help the weak counties, the strong 
purses should help the weak purses. The 
object is clear, and the method is clear; and 
I believe that if we could only get these two 
ideas into the minds of the Congreyationalists 
of England, they would express a deeper sym- 
pathy with this society. The other day I 
was travelling in the lake district from Kes- 
wick to Grasmere, and I passed by the beau- 
tiful lake of Thirlemere, and in its beaũty 
and loneliness it seemed to remind me of 
many Congregational churches and County 
Associations; for there are some churches 
where the dews and rains of heaven are 
always falling, and which in the plenitude of 
their privileges are always either consciously 


1 in Eng- 


or unconsciously saying. We have need of 
became poor for us, then we shall reap our y saying ave 


nothing.“ But on inquiry I found that that 
lake was to be put into communication with 


The object of 
which this 


ll 9 from which the hon. Member of 
Southampton hails—(appla —and that it 
churches, they will help us, and we shall have - 22 


was intended toslake the thirst of the multi- 


' 
’ 


forth at our appeal, and we should not want 
warriors for the warfare that still lies before us. 
(Applause.) But if we are to awaken such feel- 
ings we must not be parochial or provincial ; 
we must remember that the field is the world ; 
we must remember that Dorsetshire * — 
to be in England, that Cornwall is in Eug- 
land, that Bedfordshire is in England, and 
that the claims of the people there are as 
obligatory upon usas the claims of those that 
live at our own door. Why, it so happens 
this year that Yorkshire comes to us with 
hat in hand. Now I am very fond of seeing 
humble pie on the board on one condition— 
that I have not to eat it myself. (Laugbter.) 
And I have no doubt that it is very good for 
Yorkshire to have to ask for 2500 or £500 
from this society this year. It is an overwhelm- 
ing argument to the value and need of this 
society. We cannot tell whose turn it may 
be next to eat this humble pie. Lancashire 
may have to come next; London and Middle- 
rex may have to come after that; even rich 
Bristol may have to come hereafter ; and then 
the process of education will be thoroughly 
complete. (Laughter and applause.) Our 
great principle should be that the call to 
work comes to us from places where there is 
the greatest want. fell, we have this 
machine all ready, but we must provide it 
with fuel and fire. If we give it coke and 
coal this loecmotive engine will go anywhere; 
but in order to do this I think we must follow 
the example of the Midland Railway Com- 


pany. 


and true recital of the suffering through which 
some of our pastors have to go, but that is not 
the greatest thing. I believe we must ap 

to the noblest enthusiasm of our churches, 
and that noblest enthusiasm is founded 
upon their belief in the great fundamental 
verities of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. (Applause.) This society’s main 
purpose is not to raise the salaries of poor 
pastors; that is a great and important pur- 
pose, but the chief thing is that the great 
evangelising truths for which our fathers 
bled and died may still be vital in our land, 
and if the day shall ever come when there 
shall be a veiled Deism and a sentimental 
Socinianism in our pulpits and our pews, then 
farewell to our home and foreign missionary 
enterprise. But, brethren, we are here to- 
night to say we are true to the old Gospel; 
true to Jesus Christ our Lord and Master, 
who has sent us forth on this great evangel, 
and, what is more, we know the churches 
and we know that they are true to Christ. 
Why, there are men and women in them who 
are prepared to live and serve, and I believe, 
in my heart of hearts, to die for Christ, and 
they have felt the power of His forgiveness ; 
they hare received His peace into their very 
souls; they have no doubt about His incarna- 
tion, about His divinity, about His atonement, 
about His resurrection from the dead, and His 
priesthood now in heaven. And when we 
tell them of the ignorance and of the dark- 
ness of our country, we know there will be a 
response from their hearts. Let us go anddo 
it. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Alderman Max rox said, as reference 
had been made to Warwickshire, he wished 
to point out that 1879 had to undo the work 
of 1877 and 1878. In that county the 
wninisters of the congregations were altogether 


opposed to this society; they made a deep 


You know that they have instituted | 


impression there, and some time would be re- 
quired to remove that impression. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


The Rey. H. H. Caruisite: The resolution 
I have been asked to move is — < 25 


That this meeting, while grateful +6 God for 
the measure of success which has accompani 
the establishment of this society, would yet, in 
view of the spiritual necessities of large districts 
of the country, and the very inadequate way iu 
which the pastors of our rural churches are re- 
munerated, urge the officers of the county as- 
sociations to make arrangements by which the 
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claims of this society may be enforced in their 
several counties by means of deputations ap- 
pointed by the Council or otherwise. 

I was unable to resist Mr. Hartland’s 
request, that I should move this resolu- 
tion when I was told that the chair was 
to be taken by Henry Lee, a gentleman who 
had just been rendering the constituency 
from which I come such splendid service, 
and on whom we have conferred the highest 
honour it was in our power to confer. I do 
believe that from the heart of Midlothian 
itself to the extremity of the country, 


there was nowhere a nobler _§ strife 
for victory than at Southampton. (Ap- 
plause.) Now, he has before him 


a path of service in which we are quite sure 
he will disappoint no friends and fear no 
foes. We who know himare quite sure that 
none of his constituents need apprehend that 
the day will ever come when he will have to 
say for himself as I read the other day, O, 
Salisbury, Salisbury, if I had but served my 
country with half the zeal with which I have 
served myself, I should not now in my old 
be given over thus naked to my enemies.” 
We entertain no such fear as long as our 
friend retains the spirit to which the Church- 
Aid Society owes so much. He will always 
be ready to place the best services that his 
country can receive on the altar of Christ. 
Religion and politics in a well-balanced life 
are really nothing else than root and fruit. 
I was told that a little while ago it had been 
said by a high, though, perhaps, not a wholly 
unprejudiced authority—I believe the Bishop 
of Peterborough—that the Nonconformists 
were never politically stronger, and never 
spiritually weaker, than at the present time. 
ell, if that be so, I think it would furnish 
an unanswerable reason for our disestablish- 
ment, if we happened to be in such a relation 
to the State as to render the application of 
such a reme ly almissible. When the poli- 
tical strength cf a Church comes to be in 
excess of its spiritual life, it has gone far to 
cease to justify its existence as a Church at 
all; its strength is then but perfect weak- 
ness for service to its country and to the 
glory of its God to which it stands com- 
mitted. But, happily, Nonconformist means 
also non-established, and so whatever political 
strength we may have gained we have gained 
in a fair fight and without favour as free | 
citizens in a free State. It does seem to me | 
that we have in the struggle and in the gain | 
itself some evidence of spiritual life. We | 
have mourned,and we have wept, and we 
have prayel, because we have seen our 
country under the sway of influences in 
which we have not been able to discern the 
rinciples of the doctrine of Christ. We 
ve both hoped and waited for the salvation 
of the Lord. We have been united together 
as brethren who have been of one heart and | 
one mind. We have reason to be thankful , 
to any one who at such a time as this re- 
minds us that it is of pre-eminent importance 
that we should have fulness of spiritual life, | 
and we are reminded of it in the most | 
friendly and forcible way possible by this 


society. Its claims and demands upon us 
are such as should lead us in con- 
sciousness of weakness to throw  our- 


selves back on the all-snfficiency of God. 
The resolution speaks of the very inadequate 
way in which the pastors of our rural 
churches are remunerated. It also speaks of 
our being in view of the spiritual necessities 
of large districts of the country, just as one 
may have in view the dim outlines of a great 
chain of mountains covered with the everlast- 
ing snows. We know something of the | 
necessities, but none of us can have any ade- 
quate notion of the extent to which they | 
exist. I heard, with infinite surprise, the 
other day, the statement that a member of | 
one of my own Bible-classes was severely 
rated by a clergyman’s daughter for attend- | 
ing such teaching, and then I was a little | 
comforted by finding that immediately after 
the lady proceeded to examine as to what the , 
teaching was. (Laughter.) It reminded | 
me that the late Dean Hook, when he was a 
clergyman in the Isle of hohe wrote to his | 
— telling her that he had just had an 
interview with two schismatics, representa- 
tives of the Religious Tract Society, to whom | 
he put the question,“ Do you and I really 
believe in the same God—a Trinity in 
Unity?” and when they expressed their 
horror at the question, he apologised, saying | 
he was so devoted to the study of the prin- | 
ciples of his Church that he might well be | 
ignorant on such points. But is it not time 
that we showed ourselves to be one body— | 
showed ourselves to be what we really are-- 
for there are no churches anywhere that have 
more right than our Independent Churches 
have to say or to sing as they do elsewhere at 
times— 
Wo are not divided, 


— — 


All one body we, | 


One in hope and dovtrine, | 
One in charity ? 

But we need not only such manifested union, | 
but more communion with our enthroned 
Lord. We need more life through faith in | 
the ever-present, ever-loving Christ Himself. | 
We need more of that fulness of power of 
which we have assurance from Himself, and 
which has been so often proved. We need 
life more abundantly for the work. The 
claims that are upon us through the work of | 
this society cannot otherwise be met. And 
when we really rise to meet these claims we | 
shall know, as we have never yet known, 


that in Ham 


information of this kind is by no means sup- 


' rests the Divine promise that so often makes 


ago, that the Weigh House Church (the 


what a power our Co ionalism is capa- 
ble of being made. 8 ing of the county 
which I particularly represent, I must say 
that we have already received spiritual bene- 
fit through our affiliation to this society far 
beyond what I can at all properly estimate. 
Untilwe began to work as we are now work- 
ing, we felt as though those on the right and 
left of us were strangers to us, but now we are 
beginning to feel that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. A man of mark, Sir, from 
your neighbourhood came down to Hampshire 
a little while ago, and was the chief speaker 
at a meeting. He said that he perceived 
hire we were able to grow 
trees, but in the North they could grow men. 
But you know there is no smoke down South 
except at election times, the air is clear and 
the light is very intense, so it is not so much 
to be wondered at if a new comer should be 
unable for a time to do more than see men as 
trees walking. (Laughter.) But we havean 
increasing number of Church-Aid trees so 
planted by our rivers of water which we are 
quite sure will bring forth fruit in their 
season. I believe there is not a church in 
the county now that is not showing a livi 

interest in this society. Still we very — 
need such service as this resolution suggests. 
If you could send a deputation that could 
effectually lay some of the irrepressible 
ghosts that exist in the minds of a few of the 
members of my own con tion, it would 
not be without some benefit—centralisation, 
strangled Independency, the episcopacy of 
the Memorial Hall,and others of that nature. 
This kind of information is needed from 
deputations. Instruction is needed as to what 
the churches are expected to do when they 
are receiving aid from this society. The 
other day I took part in our own County 
Union in giving a grant towards the income 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION MEETINGS. 
THE CONFERENCE. 
Tax meetings 


week. On the Monday eveni 
sermon to teachers was preached in the 
Weigh-House Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Lan- 
dels. The sermon to senior scholars was 
— by the Rev. Dr. McAuslane, in 

loomsbury Chapel, on the evening of Wed- 
nesday. The gatherings proper took place 
on Thursday, and commenced with a break- 
fast, which was served on the premises of the 
Union, 56, Old Bailey. This was followed by 
a devotional meeting, which was presided 
over by the Rev. W. M. Statham. The 
usual May Conference was subsequently 
held. Sir Charles Reed, M.P., presided 


The subject set down for consideration in 
the forenoon—‘“ Order and discipline in our 
Sunday-schools "—was introduced by Mr. 
W. Marten Smith, who read a carefully-pre- 
paper dealing with the matter under 
iscussion in all its yam 
Reed, in his opening remarks, spoke of the 
t need of securing order and discipline 

in the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school 
being a religious institution, ought not only 
to be the abode of order, but a reverence of 
spirit should be displayed by the children, 
and this could not secured, if there was 
a want of reverence on the of the 
teachers. In the course of his paper Mr. 
Smith pointed out that no good work could 
be done in the Sunday-school unless perfect 
order was secured. It was a question affecting 
every part of the school—the superinten- 


Sir Charles | 


| 
' 
j 
| 


The Rev. 


at the morning gathering, the chair after | to bring the youthful 
dinner being occupied by Mr. D. Friend. other lands under re 


dent, the teachers, aud the — — 
There must be a genuine understanding 

between superintendents and teachers—a | 
willingness on the part of the latter to be | 
led and to enforce the orders of the superin- | 
tendent. The teacher must be practical and 
regular, and, above all, must have something 
to teach. He must assert his authority, but 
avoid physical force. The teacher must as- 
sert a manly or womanly influence over the 
class. An appeal to the superintendent should 
only be taken as a final resort. A discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper was 
opened by Colonel Griffin, who observed that 
order in the Sunday-school, as he understood 
it, embraced orderly preparation and orderly 
instruction. The discussion was continued 
by, amongst others, Mr. Shirley, who con- 
tended that the senior scholars were the 
most disorderly ; Mr. Smith, who said 
more common sense and more sympathy 
were needed in the Sunday-school; and 
by Mr. Belsey, ex-mayor of Rochester, who 
contended that idleness was the great enemy 
of order in the school. At the afternoon con- 
ference the delegates, numbering some two 
hundred, who represented the various Unions 
throughout England, detailed the arrange- 
ments already in progress for the celebration 
of the Sunday-school Centenary. 


of a ministerial brother, whose salary had 
fallen off, through circumstances which were 
perfectly intelligible, and I have just heard, 
to my horror, that the Church there says— 
they may begin to do so much less, because 
they have received that grant. That is by 
no means the aim of the Church-Aid Society. 
They ought to be instructed that a church 
cannot be more effectually aided than when 
its pastoris wisely aided. They need to be 
taught that a Church-Aid Society would be 
a source of evil, and not of good, if it allowed 
any church or county to say, Now we may 
do less.” I find from my own experience, 
that our appeals to the members of our con- 
gregations, in order to be successful, must be 
based on the communication to them of 
ample information respecting what our neces- 
sities are, and what we are really doing 
with the contributions. I would say that 


plied by the reports issued in our various 
counties; and, if a magazine could be pub- 
lished under the auspices of our secretary, 
quarter by quarter, to give facts which we 
ought to know, it would be a great help. But 
we have abounding reason to be grateful to | 
God for the measure of success which has | 
baptized our infant efforts. There is not an 
effort that can be spared. 
There's not a man at our command, 

This sacred cause can spare ; 

The young man with his sinewy hand, 

The old man with his prayer. 

No whining tones of vain regret, | 

Layman or priest for you; | 

England has not seen throngh us yet, 

What Christ through us can do — | 
and will do when there is the bringing of the 
tithes into the storehouse which will complete 
the fultilment of the condition on which 


THE MEETING IN EXETER HALL. 


| The annual gathering, which took place in 
Exeter Hall in the evening, drew together a 
crowded attendance of Sunday- school workers. 
Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M. P., presided, 
aud was supported on the platform by the 
delegates who had attended the conferences 
held during the day at the offices of the Sun- 
day-school Union. The Rev. William Law- 
rence, of Melbourne, having engaged in 
prayer, Mr. A. Benham, one of the hono- 
rary secretaries, read the annual report. 
hearts glad with expectation—“ Iwill The committee began by recommending their 
to you the windows of heaven, and pour | constituents, that although their sphere of 
you out a blessing, so that there shall not be labour extended throughout the United 
room to receive it.“ (Applause. Kingdom, and, indeed, to the uttermost 
The Rev. H. S. Toms seconded the resolu- parts of the earth, their first responsibilities 
tion. He expressed his amazement that the | and pressing duties concerned London. The 
secretaries of the County Associations should , metropolis was now divided into thirteen 
need to be urged to receive deputations to | auxiliaries, which were constantly growing. 
a lxocate the claims of the Church- Aid Society. | The report went on to say that from a very 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. | early period in the history of the society, the 
Mr. J. Srewarr proposed the election of | committee had sought to promote the establish- 
the officers and committee. ment of country unions, of which there were 
The resolution was seconded by the Rev. at the present time no less than 198, in addi- 
W. CLanksox, and unanimously agreed to. | {fo the metropolitan auxiliaries, and several 
On the motion of the Rev. C. Rexp, | colonial unions. The returns for the year 
seconded by Mr. Hannay, a vote of thanks | again exhibited an increase, both in town 
was accorded to the chairman. | and country. The thirteen metropolitan auxi- 
The doxology was then sung, and the bene- liaries contain 831 schools, 20,882 teachers, and 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. E. J. 246,123 scholars; the 199 local unions contain 
HARTLAND. | 3,657 schools, 87,267 teachers, and 766,182 
scholars, waking a total of 488 schools, 108,149 
teachers, and 1,012,305 scholars. These 
figures showed an increase, as compared with 
last year, of 130 schools, 2,212 teachers, and 
48,000 scholars. For the first time the 
Union was able to report upwards of a wil. 
lion scholars in the connected schools, not 
including those on the continent of Europe, 
or in the several colonial unions. Duri 
the year 2,842 children had become — 
members, making a total of 45,664. The 
sales in the twelve months amounted to 


our 
open 


Tue Ktxa's Werou House CBAPEL.—As we 
announced in our impression on the 22nd ult. 
was then probable, Mr. Alexander Sandison 
has accepted the cordial and unanimous in- 
vitation of the Weigh House Church to 
become its pastor. After the termination of 
his studies at Cheshunt College he will 
supply the Weigh House pulpit on the last 
Sunday in July and the first Sunday in 
August. The chapel will then be c for 
a few weeks for cleaning and repairs. When 


reopened, it is expected that Mr. Sandison | £49,517, being an increase, in spite of the | Rev. J. Neil, B.A., Mr. 


will be ordained and commesce his ministry, depression, of 26,409. Mention was also 
We may add, in correction of the error of a made in the report that the statue of Robert 
contemporary, in quoting but in part, yet in- | Raikes was now undergoing the process of 
accurately, the paragraph on the subject | casting, and would be erected on the Thames 
which appeared in these columns three weeks | Embankment, in readiness for the ceremony 
of unveiling, on the 3rd of July. The 
chairman, in his opening remarks, said 
his connection with Sunday-schools dated 
from his youth and was continued till his old 


society) dates from the St. Bartholomew 
Ejection in 1662; the Weigh House Chapel 
(the building) has been in existence some- 


work—growing not only in the demands that 
were made for its continuance and extension, 
but in the interest it had inspi 


in connection with the | in the Christian churches throughout th 
seventy-seventh anniversary of the Sunday- | country. One hundred years ago, the estab- 
school Union took place in London last , lishment of Sunday-schools was condemned 
the annual | by writers and by not a few of the clergy; 


but as an institution it had made itself re- 
spected by all classes. The Sunday-school 
had altered the whole moral tone, and 
raised the spiritual atmosphere of England. 
urman in, rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, moved the first resolu- 
tion, as follows :—“ That this meeting, assem- 
bled in the midst of the centenary year, and 
within a few weeks of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Robert 
Raikes’ first Sunday-school, desires 
fully to ise the Divine ess in the 
success which has attended the efforts made 
pulation of this and 
ous instruction and 
Christian influence, and devoutly hopes that, 
out of the ranks of the twelve millions who 
are now being taught every Sabbath the 
truths of God’s Blessed Word, multitudes 
may be brought in early life within the 
fold of the Good Shepherd.” Mr. Cassin, 
in the course of his remarks, claimed 
that the first Sunday-school was held 
by a Churchwoman, Mrs. Bevey, of Flax- 
man Abbey. The Sunday-school plat- 
form,” he said, was one upon which men of 
all denominations could meet. Rev. J. P. 
Chown, in seconding the resolution, which 
was, of course, carried, spoke of the world- 
wide influence of the Su -school. All 
classes, from the Royal patron of the centenary 
celebration to the humblest subject, had been 
benefited by the Sunday-school. The 
second resolution, which was moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, expressed satisfaction at the 
“universal tance with which the pro- 
posals of the committee in reference to the 
celebration of the centenary had been wel- 
comed.”” Dr. Rigg, in his turn, claimed that 
the first Sunday-school was established at 
High Wycombe, as far back as 1769, by a 
Methodist lady named Mrs. Ball. He had 
visited America, but must say that the best 
Sunday.schools he ever saw were some he 
met with in England. The Rev. George 
Martin, in seconding the resolution, pointed 
out that the centenary celebration should not 
bea mere holiday. It should rather be a 
grand celebration of spiritual forces for pur- 
poses of concentration and reconsecration 
that would send a thrill into every branch of 
the Sunday-achool movement throughout the 
world. The resolution having been put and 
carried, a vote of thanks was accorded the 


chairman, on the motion of Mr. Belsey, 


| 


| 


what less than fifty years. age. He felt that the work was a growing 


seconded by Mr. W. Groser. The proceed- 
ings were brought to a close with prayer. 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION. 
A Mrd was held in the Lower-room, 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, under 
the presidency of Mr. D. H. Fry, in the 
absence of Mr. Samuel Gurney, to advocate 
the adoption of a more definite system of 
Bible teaching in the home and school. 


Mr. J. Green, the author of the system, 
stated that some sixteen years he was 
seriously impressed with the fact that the 
Protestant ministers of the country had sadly 
lost their hold on the masses of the people, 
and that mistaken ideas were harboured as to 
the cause of the alienation between ministers 
and the masses, evidenced by the fact that 
some 80 or 90 per cent. of the population, 
most of whom had been conn with Sun- 
day-schools, were not attending a place of 
worship at all. Having spent some three 
years in visiting Sunday-schools, he discovered 
that in none of them was there any systematic 
teaching given, and that little attention was 
paid to the home training of the children by 
their parents. Asa remedy for that state of 
8 he had compiled from the writing of 
Dr. Watts, the Westminster divines, the 
Scriptural lessons of the late Robert 
Mimpriss a complete system for Bible teach- 
ing in weekly lessons, by means of which the 
children were ye taught Bible re- 
ligion, and were enabled to carry home the 
lessons learnt to their parents, and obtain 
their assistance in preparing for quarterly 
examinations. There were thousands of 
homes which could not be entered by any ex- 
isting means, but by the adoption of that 
system the hearts of the parents might be 
reached through the children. 

To illustrate the system, an examination of 
some hundred children from varous Sunday- 
schools was then conducted by Mr. Cousins, 
and the readiness with which the children 

the lesson hymns and tunes, the names 
of the books of the Bible, and the command. 
ments, and answered the questions put to 
them, was most gratifying. 

Addresses were then given by the Chair- 
man, and by the Rev. Jos. Matthews (rector 
of Chesham Bois), Mr. R. Burn, Rev. Ernest 
Bull, of Hounslow, Mr. Gawin Kirkham, 
v. Clark (London City 
Mission School), and Rev. G. F. Adley, who 
all warmly testified to the beneficial results 
which they had personally seen from the 
adoption of the system. 

A vote of t was accorded to the chair- 
man, and the meeting was closed with singing 
and prayer. 

Some publications on the subject, issued 
—— the depot, are advertised in another 
column. 
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Religious Tract Society.—Eighty-First 


Anniversary. 
O* THURSDAY, MAY 20th, 1880, a PUBLIC 


BREAKFAST, in connection with the Foreign Missio 
ork of the Society, will be held at Nine o'clock, in the CAN NO 
STREET HOTEL. 
Sir HARRY VERNEY, Bart, M. P., will preside. 

Rev. A. Meille, of Florence; the Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, of 
Moosonee, NW. America; Rev. Lawes, of Nom Rev. 
J. P. Dardier, of Geneva; Col. Emile Gautier, of Geneva; 12 8. 
Jaulmes-Cook, of Lausanne; Rev. George Constantine, from Athens 
and Smyrna ; Rev. Auguste Fisch, of Paris, are expected to be present. 

Tickets 2s. 6d. each, + which early application is requested to be 
made to the Secretaries, 56 Paternoster-row. 


Twelfth Triennial Conference of the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State- 
Patronage and Control. 


HE CONFERENCE will be held on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, the 10th and lith of JUNE, 1880, at the CANNON. 
STREET HOTEL, LONDON. The PUBLIC MEETING will be on 
NACLE. EVENING, JUNE lith, at the METROPOLITAN TABER. 


be appointed by Branches or Local Committees of the 

— 1 y the Subscribers ia any place; by meetings publicly con- 

— 7 and by public bodies. 

Subscribers N nt Delegates, either at a meeting (public or 

private), or by their ures. 

Public bodies include denominational Unions or Associations, and 

political or ecclesiastical Societies which embrace objects cognate to 
those of the Society. 

Meetings include meetings of Congregations, whether in connection 
with services or not. 


1 — rticulars respecting ere -which should be rent 1 
Ast of — wey Ay of THE SECRETARIES,” 
— inn, Fleet-street, 


HE SIXTY-FOURTH PUBLIC AN NIVERSARY 

of the PEACE SOCIETY will be held in FINSBURY CHAPEL, 
MOORFIELDS, on TUESDAY evening next, MAY 18th. 

The chair will be taken by HENRY PEASE, ty at half past six 


o'clock. 

will be addressed by J. F. B. Firth, Esq., M.P., Arthur 
Pease, * Alfred — Eaq., M. I. uel Plimsoll, 
ee: mE, Wile Jones, Esq., Rev. J. McDougall, and Henry 


— — — — — 


— — —— — 


NNIVERSARY MEETINGS of the BRITISH and 
FOREIGN UNITARIAN A‘SOCIATION. 
On WEDNESDAY, May 19th, at eleven, DIVINE SERVICE in 
ESSEX STREET CHAPEL, Strand, Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, B. A., 
preach. The ANNUAL MEETING « of the Association at balf-past 
= D. MARTINEAU, „ in the e 
On THURSDAY, in STREET C CHAPEL. at halt past ten, a 
PUBLIC CONFERENCE, iutroduced by Rev. Prof. J. E. CARPEN. 
Treatment of Social and Political 22 in tho 
Pulpit.” Phe COLLATION at four, at the “Sar and Garter Hotel, 
nd. Tickets for collation 5a. each, to befhad at the Offices of the 
Association, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


South Africa and the Zulus. 


HE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of 

the ABORIGINIES’ PTE iD wane will be held at 

the DEVONSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 1 isho te-street Without, 

on WEDN AY, 1 19, 1880. WILLTAM FOWLER, mea M. P., 

Half-past Seven o'clock. be de- 
* * Mr. Alderman McArthur, M. P., 

ames, Esq., M.P., Samuel Garney, 

Esq. (a ies — India). and other gentlemen. 


Colonial Missionary Society. 


HE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held in the KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, Fish-street- 
hill, London, E.C., on 11 MAY léth, 1880. 
e Chair ie will be taken at 7 p.m. by P. 8. MACLIVER, — * , M.P. 
—— will be e . Rev. Thomas Jones (Me r 
Rev. Williams v. E. White | -town) ; 
J. C. Mackintosh (Pact Eline Elisabeth, Cape Colony); Rev. W 
(Carlton, Victoria); Jas. Spicer, 1%; and others. 
8. H. FIELDEN, Secretary. 


Evangelical Continental Society. 


T is proposed to hold the ANNUAL MEETING of 
the above Society on THURSDAY evening, MAY 20th, at 
CLAPTON-PARE CHAPEL, ALBERT SPICER, Esq., in the chair. 
The following gentlemeu are expected to address the meeting M. le 
Prof. Meille, from Florence; M. le Colonel Gautier and M. le Pasteur 
Dardier, from Geneva ; M. le Pasteur Fisch, D. D., from Paris; and the 
Reve. Dr. Boyd and J. Hirst Hollowell. ‘Chair will be taken at 7 
o'clock. Collection. No tickets required. 


Army Scripture Readers’ and Soldiers’ Friend 
soctety. . 
square, Chari 


-Cross, 

HE ANNUAL MEETING to be held in WILLIS'S 

ROOMS, King-street. St. James's (Large Room—Upstairs) on 
WEDNESDAY afternoon, the 19th inst 

The Right a. BISHOP CLAUG HTON will take the chair at Three 

o'clock 

Gen. Sir Arthur Lawrence, Gen. Copland Crawford, Rev. Canon 

. et of Toppesfield ; Rev. J. Beunett, of Chelsea; Rev. D. Somer. 

e, Chaplain to the Forces ; Capt. E. O. Hay, R. A,, will take part in 


ngs. 
A Supplementary Meeting will be held in the Lower Room, Exeter 
Hall, ou the evening of the same day, at Half-past Seven. Lieut. Col. 
Puget will preside. 


H. eat eee 


ea — 


Gaze’s Ober-Ammergau Arrangements. 
AZE’S Tickets for Independent Travel by all best 


routes 
GAZE'S own Carriage Service from Murnau, 
GAZE’'S own Hotel in Ober-Ammergau. 
GAZE S Ober-Ammergau programme, containing fullest details, and 
— ee Map, 6d., post free of H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, 
on 


THE NEW LITERARY PAPER, 

THE PEN, 
ILL be published on MAY 22nd, and each sue- 
ceeding Saturday, and will coutain candid notices of books 
with quotation of memorable passages; light literary essays; Bio- 
ies of living authors; poems literary table talk; as well as draw- 

reproduced from the ‘beat illustrated books under review. 

PRICE TWOPENCE 
In — including ice, 5, Yearly, 108. 14.; Half-yearly, 
Quarter) y, 2s. od. On 3: Tavistock ~street, Covent ‘arden, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


— ee — — — — 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 
The New Edition of Menne Liskary CigcuLar contains a complete 
list of Recent Works of General Interest in Histor 75 . 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, added to the Library from January, 1879, to the present time. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE ror MAY. 


New Edition, now realy, postage free. 
The New Edition of Men's © LRARANCR CataLoece offers clean, 
second-hand copies of Cavon Farrar'’s 8 Paul, The Letters of C harles 
Dickens, Memoirs of Mrs Tait, Dixon's Royal W indsor, Senior's Con- 
vyersations, and very many other leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, at greatly reduced prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lia.), NEW OXFORD STREBT. 
City Office; 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


| THE LATE REV. DR. RALEIGH. 


I. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
QUIET RESTING PLACES. 


II. 
In fep. 8v0. Price 3s. 61. 


THE STORY OF JONAH. 


III. 
In fep. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 
Edinburgh: A. AND C. BLACK. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the late 
Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Srorrorp A. 
Brooxre. 


I. Uniform withthe Sermons. Two Vols., with Steel Portrait, 
price 7s. 6d. 

II. Library Edition. 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, price 12s. 

III. A Popular Edition. In One Vol., 8vo, price 6s. 


NOTES on GENESIS. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS. Four Series. 


gro, cloth, price 36. 6d. each. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. A new Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with 


other Literary Remains. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


AN ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON'S 


“ IN MEMORIAM.” Dedicated by permission to the Poet 
Laureate. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


THE EDUCATION of the HUMAN 


RACE. Translated from the German of Gorrnotp Erne 
Lessine. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had bound in . morocco. 


Small crown 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 
— and CO."8 OWN SAUCE, 


l, — ̃m SQuARE. 


— —— eel — — — — — 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


yor ‘and GAME PIES ; al also 
ESE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PRTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 


— — — — 


PECIALTIES for INVAL IDs. 
Caution — Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 


11. LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


A TURKISH BATH 
IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


TO THE TO THE 
STALWART INVALID A 
A LUXURY. NECESSITY. 


Recommended b 7 the whole of the Medical Press, and acknowled 
to be the best vet introduced for portability, cheapness ot durabilit 
and thorough efficiency. Will give a Bath of Hot Air onl fp N Air 
aud Vapour combined. Can be used for a Medicated or 
and is invaluable to all who wish to preserve health, or — ie 
Bronchitis, Influenza, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, and 
various forms of Skin, Liver, and Kidne sy affections. Can be applied te 
the Bed, used under the Chair, or for any local application required. 

Full instructions sent with each Bath. 
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FIRE ON LUDGATE HILL. 


HE following GOODS, a portion of the Stock of 
TRELOAR & SONS, which have been slightly damaged by 
water, are now offered at a great reduction. 


Linoleum Floor-Cioth, Cocoanut-Fibre Matting, 
Chinese Mats, Chinese Matting, Door Mats, Chinese 


Squares, Kelim Carpets, Scinde Rugs. 
A list, giving all particulars, will be forwarded post free. 
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SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-D ptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted. 
The Faculty py! it the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Suppe r, and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children.“ 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, 
<eeps better in all climates, and is four times the strength of cocoas 
HICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER 
n such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiliug water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a Halfpenny. 
CocoaTINAa A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at ls. 6d., 38., 58. 6d., Ko., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VICEROY or INDIA. 


Tue choice of the Marquis of Ripon to be Viceroy 
of India, and of Lord Kenmare to be Lord 
Chamberlain, has caused a considerable flutter in 
ultra-Protestant, or, as we should prefer to phrase 
it, official- Protestant circles. Canon Rytx has had 
the indiscretion to protest against these appoint- 
ments, even before he has been installed as Bishop 
of a diocese that overflows with Roman Catholics ; 

our Low Church contemporaries are scandalised 
and surprised at the course pursued by the author 
of ‘‘ Vaticanism,’’ now that he j is Prime MINISTER ; 

and one or two thorough-going Nonconformists 
have also given vent to their disquietude at these 
incidents. In the particular cases referred to, we 
may take it for granted that, apart from their re- 
ligious views, these high officials are well qualified 
for the positions they are called upon to fill. Of 
their fitness the Prime Minister may be supposed 
to be the best judge. In his view Lord Ripon is, no 
doubt, thoroughly well adapted to undertake the 
duties of Governor-General of India. There are 
not many candidates for this exalted and re- 
sponsible position, and it is to be borne in mind 
that Lord Ripon was not the first choice of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, who had previously offered the post to 
Mr. GoschEN. Those who have strong faith in the 
pure motives and sound judgment of the Premier 
will credit him with having found in Lord Ripon 
qualities—such as uprightness, conscientiousness, 
and special knowledge—which fit him to be the 
QUEEN’s representative in our Eastern Empire, and 
may better serve the interests of the Commonwealth 
than a brilliant novelist with the Imperialist yearn- 
ings and aggressive tendencies which reflect the 
idiosyncracies of his chief, and have helped to bring 
about the present imbroglio in Afghanistan. A 
cautious and —— statesman, although a 
Roman Catholic, may be a safer Indian Viceroy 
than a Protestant parvenu fired with personal 

ambition and reckless of consequences. 

But the objections to Lord Rirox's appointment 
is not so much political incapacity as his personal 
faith. His religious views ought to disqualify him 
for high office, and his lordship is all the more ob- 
noxious because he is what is called a pervert — 
that is, a convert from Anglicanism to Romanism. 
This plea is hardly tenable half a century after 
Catholic Emancipation, and at a time when a 
Roman Catholic occupies the distinguished position 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Lord O’HaGan 
should be proscribed as well as Lord Rox; and 


if the protestors are right, the Act of 1828 ought to 


| 


| 


be repealed. It is then alleged that the Governor- 
General of India must necessarily wield vast influ- 
ence, and that in the present case it will be exer- 
cised for thé furtherance of Lord Rirox's own 
Church. In what direction? may we ask. Person- 


ally the Indian Viceroy will have nothing to do with 


the great missionary organisations that are in opera- 


tion there, and we note that he undertakes to observe 


the same impartiality towards them as his prede- 
cessors have done. It is incredible that Mr. Guap- 


| STONE should have selected as the representative 
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of the Crown in India a nobleman who would 
regard himself in his official capacity as a Catholic 
first, and an Englishman afterw s. In theory, 
at least, the royal proclamation of 1854 recog- 
nising full religious equality in India is still in 
force. In practice it is somewhat violated by the 
partial support of Anglican dignitaries and clergy- 
men out of the public revenues, and the protest 
against Lord Riron’s appointment comes with a 
peculiarly ill-grace from the upholders of the prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical exclusiveness. They strain 
at the gnat and swallow the camel.” They do not 
object to the taxes wrung from Hindoos and Ma- 
hommedans being expended in the maintenance of 
Church of England institutions. Religious freedom 
is all right so long as it is their own monopoly. 
When it is impartially applied, as in the case of 
choosing a Roman Catholic Viceroy, they are up in 
arms at the alleged scandal. 

It is important that Nonconformists should set 
their faces against such one-sided ideas of religious 
freedom. They must be—and, we believe, are—pre- 
pared to recognise the principle with all its conse- 
quences, and to exercise a robust faithin the results 
of its impartial application. The dangers that arise 
do not spring from its loyal acceptance, but from 
its one-sided recognition; from the illegitimate 
claims of an ecclesiastical system, which is in theory 
already an anachronism, rather than from the ap- 

lication of a principle that cannot be ignored. It 
is amusing to see the flutter into which the Record 
and other Anglican Protestant newspapers are 
thrown by the embarrassing relations of a Roman 
Catholic Viceroy to the Anglican bishops and 
of India, by the anomaly of a Quaker 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster having to 
appoint to Church livings; and by the spectacle of 
a Catholic Lord Chamberlain being charged with 
clerical appointments. Such anomalies are too 
flagrant to last. — have their root in the 
supremacy of a particular Church, which is out of 
harmony with the condition of things, and cannot 
be reconciled to the inevitable principle of religious 
equality. What is the use of a Protestant Re- 
formation Society, when its own chairman, Lord 
ORANMORE, bewails that the most energetic clergy- 
men of the Church of England are not only not 
friendly, but even inimical to the principles 
of the Reformation.” This is the reluctant 
admission of a Church layman, who, on the one 
hand, insists that the authority of the nation should 
sustain such “ veiled Romanists, while, on the 
other, he protests against the choice of a Roman 
Catholic as Governor-General of India. Year by 
year the evils and inconsistencies of our State- 
Church system, and the soundness of the prin- 
ciples held by the Free Churches, are becoming 
more manifest. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
Nonconformists will not be induced to abandon 
this unassailable position, and be scared into any 
betrayal of their trust by the clamours of panic- 
stricken bigotry, and the pretensions of a narrow 
and one-sided Protestantism. 


THE FARMERS’ NEW HOPE. 


Ir has been so customary to regard farmers as 
allies of the Conservative party, that some astonish- 
ment has been occasioned, not only by the results 
of the county elections, but also at the complacency 
with which the change of Government is regarded 
in agricultural circles. The fact is, that the Con- 
servatism of many farmers who have all their lives 
voted with the party lately in power, has been a 
thin veneer, stuck on, so to speak, by their fathers 
in their young days, but not fixed by any genuine 
bond of sympathy. Hundreds of so-called Con- 
servative farmers have long been Liberals without 
knowing it. There has been nothing Conservative 
about them but the name. They have avowed 
themselves in favour of radical agricultural re- 
forms, and, by so doing, have gone against the most 
cherished reservations of the Conservative party. 
They vainly hoped that the men who arrogated to 
themselves the title of ‘‘ farmers’ friends would 
carry out the alterations in the laws affecting 
agriculture that they have long felt to be absolutely 
necessary if British farming is to hold its own 
against a world of competitors. Hope deferred 
has made their hearts sick. They have seen that 
during six years of almost absolute power their 
professed friends have utterly failed to give proofs 
of friendship, and they have therefore reluctantly 
come tothe conclusion that they have been leaning 
on broken reeds. This conviction, in thousands of 
instances, has borne fruit in the recent elections, 
so that in many county divisions in which the 
farmers’ votes turn the election there has been a 
change of party representation. In short, the 
farmers have tried the Conservatives, tried them 
long with rare patience, and found them wanting. 
Now they have begun to see that they have been 
betrayed, that the declared identity of interest 
amongst landlords and tenants has been used as a 


blind to keep them from seeing who are their true 


allies, and that the men who have always opposed 
their reasonable demands for reform are really their 
litical foes. Hitherto, it must be confessed, they 
ave not had much tothank the Liberalsfor. The 
old fallacy which fostered the delusion that there 
was an antagonism between town and country 
interests, has not been harboured by agriculturists 
only. Representatives of urban constituencies have 
been deluded byitalso. But both have lately been 
enlightened, and now farmers and Liberal politi- 
cians have come to see that they have far more in 
common than they had any idéa of a short time 
ago. 
Even at the last elections, which have effected 
such a great revolution in county representation, 
the majority of the farmers in England, though not 
those of other divisions of the kingdom, voted with 
the Conservatives. It could not be expected that 
they would suddenly throw aside their lifelong and 
traditional party 2 Nor must we forget 
that the majority of landlords are Conserva- 
tives, and that large numbers of tenants are 
still afraid to offend these local tentates. 
Not a few have lately — favours 
in the form of remissions of rent, and in such cases 
a feeling of gratitude has been improperly, though 
excusably, carried into politics. Still a surprising 
number of tenants who had previously voted for 
Conservative candidates changed sides at the recent 
polls, and many more, there is reason to believe, 
voted in a half-hearted way for their old allies. All 
thisis easily to be explained. Liberal county can- 
didates, as a rule, declared themselves boldly for the 
reforms demanded by farmers, while Conservative 
candidates as generally were silent on these sub- 
jects. But what we particularly wish to notice is 
a fact which those who mix freely with farmers 
cannot have failed to notice. It is this, that many 
of those amongst them who still call themselves 
Conservatives are by no means grieved at the 
change of Government, but, on the contrary, 
express hopes, more or less sanguine, as to what 
their new rulers may do for them. 

There is no doubt that the result of the next 
General Election will depend, to a considerable 
extent, on the manner in which the Liberals deal 
with questions of peculiar interest to county voters. 
They are pledged up to the hilt ia favour of agricul- 
tural reform, and on their pledges the new hope of 
farmers in the Liberal Government is based. For 
our own part, we have little fear that this hope will 
be disappointed. There is nothing demanded by 
any responsible body of farmers which it could 
injure a Liberal Government to grant. The great 


Whig landlords may be unwilling to con- 
sent to a radical reform of. the land or 
land-tenancy laws; but the rank and file of | 
the party are almost wholly with the agricul- 
tural reformers. As far as Mr. GLADSTONE is con- 
cerned, he has clearly shown his disposition to get 
rid of the abuses which so seriously oppress the 
cultivators of the soil, and, through them, act inju- 
riously upon the interests of the whole nation. 
Prominent members of the party, such as the Duke 
of ArGyLL, who are known to be opposed to most 
of the reforms demanded by farmers, must give 
way. If they do not, there will either be a division in 
the party, or farmers will return to their old alle- 
giance, if they do not, more rationally, ally them- 
selves with the Radical section of the Liberals, 
who are in reality their best friends. Unfortunately, 
political resentment is apt to be visited on the just 
and the unjust, and if the Government should fail 
to justify the new hope of the farmers, the revival 
of Liberalism in the counties will almost certainly 
suffer reaction. We are glad to think that 
advanced Liberalism is strong enough in the 
Government to prevent any such catastrophe, 
and that a further safeguard is assured by the still 
greater proportionate strength of Radicalism, in the 
best sense of the term, on the back Government 
benches. Nor are there wanting some reasons to 
assure us that moderate Liberals are favourable to 
a fair consideration of the farmers’ demands. Lord 
HaktTInGTon, who is a representative of moderate 
Liberalism, pointedly asked the farmers to try the 
Liberal party, and he is not the man to have given 
expression to a mere lure. He did not declare | 
himself very definitely upon questions of agricultural 


reform ; but he in effect announced hinself as ready 
to do more for farmers than their professed 
„friends have done. On the whole, then, we have | 
reason to believe that the new hope of the farmers | 
will not be disappointed. That nothing of im- 
portance can be done this Session is generally 
admitted. Before the next Session has been 
commenced, however, there will be time to 
mature some general scheme for dealing with the 
objects of agricultural reformers. The Farmers! 
Alliance will have sent its proposed deputation to 
wait upon the Pgewier, and the leaders of that 
association in the House of Commons will have had 
opportunities of declaring their views. The Session 


a Bill to amend the law. 
to the second the House of Lords would 


of 1881, therefore, may be predicted to be one in 
which the British system of land tenure will be 
thoroughly examined in all its ramifications, and 
we ~* that the results will be gratifying to a 
highly deserving, though now suffering, class of the 
community. 


Most of the members of the GLapsrowvs Adminis- 
tration whose seats were vacated have. been re-elected 
without opposition, and to a great extent without 
putting in an appearance. These include Mr. Guiap- 
STONE, the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Mr. Brient, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, President of the Board 
of Trade; Mr. Cuts, Secretary for War; Mr. 
Fawcert, Postmaster-General; Mr. J. Horus, Sir A. 
Hayter, and Mr. Cores, Lords of the Treasury; Mr. 
MUNDELLA, Vice-President of the Council; Mr. 
Dopson, President of the Local Government Board; 
Sir H. James, Attorney-General; Mr. HerscHett, 
Solicitor-General; Lord CHARLEs Bruce, Vice-Cham- 
berlain; and Lord Kensineton, Comptroller of the 
Household. Lord Hartinaton, Secretary of State for 
India, will, it is expected, be re-elected to-morrow. 


The Home Secretary has not only had to fight for 
his seat for Oxford, but has lost it. The contest at the 
General Election, which displaced Mr. HALL, the t 
Oxford brewer, and ane Mr. Currty with Sir WX. 
Harcourt—the former by a majority of 10, and the 
latter by 112—keenly exasperated the Conservative 
party. Deaf to all appeals on the score of what was 
seemly, they put forth every effort last week, in the 
way of liquid persuasives and otherwise, to oust the 
Home Secretary, who on Saturday was defeated on 
the ballot, the numbers being :— 


r 2,735 
F 2,681 
Majority............ 54 


Many Conservative votes which were in April split 
with one or other of the two Liberals, were on Satur- 
day given to Mr. HALL, and the fact that a petition has 
been presented against his return suggests how other votes 
may have been secured. The defeat is personal rather thun 
political, and is all the more curious, as Sir W. Har- 
couRT was chiefly instrumental some years ago in pre- 
venting the — of Queen Anwe’s Act relative to the 
re-election of Ministers appointed to places of profit 
under the Crown. The Home Secretary, who ought to 
profit by this, serious check, will not, of course, be long 
without a seat in Parliament. A safe constituency 
would be the little borough of Calne —often a ~~ of 
refuge for distressed statesmen—whose present repre- 
sentative, Lord E. Firzmaurice, is likely to be some 
time absent as British Commissioner for Eastern 
Roumelia. 


Parliament has been holding occasional sittings 
during the week to complete the swearing-in of 
Members, and adjourned on Tuesday over the Whiteun 
recess. On Thursday next the delivery of the Speech 
from the Throne will be the sign that the real work of 
the Session is commencing, we trust, in the spirit of the 
PREMIER'S words to his constituents at Midlothian, 
The time for words has gone, and the time for the be- 
ginning of action is now come.” The report, which 
must have been seen with pleasure, that the QueEzNn 
would open her new Parliament has died away. The 
Commons have had both a debate and a division. Last 
week it was resolved nem. con., on the motion of Lord R. 
Grosvenor—who, for the time being, represents the 
Government—seconded by Sir S. Nortucoreg, that the 
case of Mr. BRADLAUd should be referred to a Select 
Committee. On Tuesday, when the committee of nine- 
teen was proposed, Sir fl. D. Worrr moved the pre- 
vious question on the far-fetched plea that the proposal 
was, in the present state of the pay unprecedented 
and irregular and an evasion of the Royal Prerogative. 
The flimsy nature of the objection was easily shown, but 
members of the Opposition—which, it must be remem- 
bered, is now Tory—eagerly seized the opportunity of 
giving their version of the recent Northampton election, 
and of appealing, in sarcastic terms, to the “ representa- 
tives of religious Nonconformity” in the House. A 
majority of 171 to 74 negatived the previous question, 
and the Committee was norainated. The Committee, 
resolved on losing no time, met on Wednesday morning, 
chose Mr. WALPOLE as their chairman, and decided to 
consider the question referred to them—whether the 
claim to make an affirmation in lieu of the oath of alle- 
giance is valid—on broad grounds, and not at present 
to require the presence of Mr. BrapLAUGH as a witness 
or to hear any evidence. They have come to a very 
early decision. Before separating yesterday it was re- 
solved by a majority of one—the Chairman's casting 
vote—that the law, as it at present stands, will not 
allow Mr. BRADLAUGH to substitute an affirmation for 
an oath. As it is not likely that Parliament will admit 


the hon. Member for Northampton by a simple affirma- 


tion, there are two other solutions of the difficulty— 
either that Mr. BrRapLAuGu should accept the custo- 
mary formula, or that the Government should bring in 
The first is improbable, and 
rdly agree. 
Why not, as the Times says, abolish Parliamentary 
oaths altogether ? 


There is some expectation that the CHANCELLOR of 
the EXCHEQUER will be compelled to propose some new 
financial arra ‘ements, owing to the startling discovery 
that the expenses of the Afghan war are more than four 
millions sterling beyond the estimate ; thus changing the 
boasted surplus of the Indian Budget into a deficit of 
some threeor four millions. To his indignant comment 
on this fact at his re-election for Hackney, Mr. FAWCETI 
adled the statement that on the 13th of March the 


deficit was known to the Government, who concealed the 
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information in view of the General Election. He has 
since admitted that no definite information came to 
hand before April 8th, and has apologised for his un- 
founded imputation. But the fact is, alas! too true, 
and is in accordance with current belief, actually ex- 
pressed by Mr. Grlapsroxk, when the Indian Budget 
was discussed in the House of Commons. The incident 
has caused “a profound sensation” throughout our 
Eastern Empire, and will no doubt give rise to lively 
debates in Parliament. Probably a commission will be 
sent out to investigate the entire financial position of 


India. 


Our new Foreten SECRETARY is not destined to re- 
pose on a of roses. Earl GRANVILLE, as is custo- 
mary, has marked his entrance upon office by the issue 
of acircular note to foreign Powers, which has been 
magnified by sensational newspapers into a manifesto. 
The noble lord, in substance, suggests that the time has 
now come to secure the execution of those points of the 
Berlin Treaty that are still pending—viz., the Monte- 

in frontier difficulty, the 2 quest ion, 
and the unfulfilled pledges relative to Armenia. The 
circular asks whether the Powers are prepared to discuss 
the best means of bringing these several matters to a 
prompt and satisfactory conclusion. The dispatch is 
said to have been well received alike at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin. 


The rush of events has given increased emphasis to 
Earl GRANVILLE’Ss invitation, and re-opened the Eastern 
uestion ina menacing form. His lordship had induced 
the Powers to unite in a collective protest to the Porte 
— the mancuvre by which the Albanians were 
owed to occupy the fortified itions evacuated by 
the Turkish troops before the Montenegrins could take 
possession ofthem. But the Albanians thus effectu- 
ally encouraged have set up on their own account, 
and actually proclaimed their independence. The 
whole of the northern part of that province is in arms, 
and the Turkish authorities are either powerless, 
or connive atthe movement. A force of some 10,000 
men, well provided with artillery and supplies, is col- 
lected, — all the chief tribes have sent contingents, 
and there is said to be perfect harmony between the 
Mussulmans and Christians of Albania, who, moreover, 
udiate the rule of the Suttan. These forces are 
being concentrated, and are said to be capable of main- 
taining a long struggle inthe mountains. At Constan- 
tinople this sudden outbreak is regarded with remark- 
able indifferenee. The Porte has no troops to spare, 
and no money to pay them, and is not ill-pleased to see 
its old enemy Montenegro checkmated. That little State 
is hardly a match for the numerous and warlike Albanians. 
The movement is in defiance of the authority of the Great 
Powers, but who is to enforce that authority if the 
Suntan declines? Besides, this new problem involves 
the Greek frontier question, for Albania extends from 
Scutari on the north to Janina on the south. 

The present is not the time when Austriu is likely to be 
invited to give effect to the mandate of the Signatory 
Powers. r. GLADSTONE’s famous warning—* Hands 
off —uttered during his electioneering campaign in 
Midlothian, produced the desired result. The right 
hon. gentleman has sent an important letter to Count 
KAROLYI in reference to his recent criticisms on the 

licy of Austria, which some of our papers charac- 

‘rise as an abject apology, and as —— abandoning 
charges that have served their purpose. But while 
exonerating Austria from any desire “to play a part 
inthe Balkan Peninsula hostile to the freedom of the 
emancipated populations,” Mr. GLADSTONE is able to do 
so in consequence of having received from Count 
KAROLYI the assurance that his Government has no 
desire to extend, or to add to, the rights it has acquired 
under the Treaty of Berlin, and that any such extension 
would be 5 prejudicial to Austria-Hungary.” 
Our Prime MINISTER can afford to be generous. Lord 
Satispury favoured Austrian extension, and the sub- 
stitution of its influence in the Balkan Peninsula for 
that of Russia. Our general election has not only 
unseated the BEACONSFIELD Government, but changed 
the policy of the Government of Vienna. This is a 
benefit for which we have mainly to thank Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


A LITTLE relaxation and contrast to the usual run of 
May meetings was afforded by the national demonstra- 
tion of women in favour of female suffrage held in St. 
James's Hall on May 6th. Ladies on the platform, 
ladies in the body of the hall, ladies in the galleries, 
with a few black coats scattered amongst them but in 
a position the reverse of that they usually hold, as 

ers to and managers of meetings)—such was the 
sight presented by this mass meeting. The demonstra- 
tion was in reality national, for deputatious were sent 
by all the chief towns in the United Kingdom, and there 
were present representatives of all classes of women,— 
the fashionable, the intellectual, and the working- 
women, the latter, of whom a number sat together on 
the orchestra, having marched to the meeting, headed 


by a banner of their own making. So, in spite of extrava- 
gancies, which are sure to creep round every progressive | 


movement, the demand made women for the suffrage 
is undoubtedly supported by the great mass of women. 
who think they suffer not from a mere sentimental 
wrong, but that the granting of the suffrage will bring 
the redress of many grievances now pressing heavily 
upon them. It is almost universally conceded now 
that this demand is in itself a just one, and that 
the exercise by women of their voting powers for school 
and various local boards has been beneficial, but it is 
asked of what use can the franchise be to women, as a sex 
when those who will have the right to vote will only form 
one-seventh of the whole body of electors ? It is not that 
women expect to have the power of electing their own 


special representatives, but rather that they feel the 
e will place a er in their hands which they will 

bring to bear upon the Parliamentary candidates, thus 
obtaining, first, a hearing of their grievances, and 
eventually, it is hoped, a redress of many of them. 

Laws have a moral end, and are women not capable of 
judging between right and wrong? If women had a 
direct influence upon Parliamentary legislation, it is not 
likely that we should have laws made protecting vice in 
the one sex, at the cost of purityin the other; when 
laws shield, instead of preventing, vice, it is an entire 
perversion of their end. Were women enfranchised we 
might soon hope to see an alteration in the use made 
of educational endowments; where, although in many 
cases the endowment has been originally intended for 
the use of both sexes, it has been absorbed by the one 
all-powerful sex on the ground of “ might is right.“ 

We believe, too, that women would then have some 
chance of gaining a legal right to the custody of their 
own children. At present, in the event of a separation 
of the parents, all moral and natural rights are set 
aside, and a woman loses all legal claim to her children 
when they are over seven years of age. These grievances 
are now widely known, and we believe that the agitation 
which seems nearing a climax, will not cease until a 
certain degree of moral and legislative reform has been 
obtained. In the meantime, we will be grateful to those 
reformers who, seeing these grievances and many others 
which need not here be detailed, have begun the work 
of reformation in the face of all the opposition and 
unpopularity which, in common with all vase on the 
road of progress, they have thus brought upon 
themselves. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WE must congratulate Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., and 
his assistant directors on the growing fulfilment of 
their art ideal. That ideal we take to be the giving 
scope to vitality in the region of art. Freedom from 
conventionality is a good thing, and if sometimes mis- 
take is made in mistaking for genius what is merely 
clever haste and dash, we must forgive the occasional 
intrusion of pictures that are not worthy to rank with 
the highest art, which must always be fairly and finely 
finished, meaning, of course, by finely not finesse, but 
true finish. 

To our thinking, this is the best of the Grosvenor 
Exhibitions, and they grow in favour every year; and 
if we may judge from the presence of a large number 
of art critics, the Exhibition is deemed worthy of special 
review. We do not propose to go into raptures with 
any pictures, though it is difficult to subordinate enthu- 
siasm to criticism in the presence of such art-gems as 
51,52, and 53—“ A Question,” “A Garden God,” and 
“A Pastoral,” by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. The first of 
these, where a lassie is sitting and a laddie is reclining 
full length on a marble pier-side, is exquisite in colour 
and perfect in form, full of ease and life. Indeed, 
we place these first, as, though not large pictures, 
they contain a wealth of work, and a lovely tone 
all through them. All the artist's especial we oegncd 
meet in these pictures. In 54, J. E. Millais, R. A., 
has painted a portrait of Mrs. Caird, which is strikingly 
full of character, whilst the dress as in 49, portrait of 
Mrs. Jopling, is simply marvellous for its ability. The 
— sole of the latter is a study in itself. Whilst 
the water-colour galleries this year show simply a re- 
production on the part of members of their former 
treatment of subjects, the Grosvenor Gallery manifests 


a creative and thoughtful skill. We do not much 


admire 57, “ Victorious,” by J. D. Linton, one of a 
series of pictures illustrating incidents in the life of a 
soldier in the sixteenth century, for the grouping of 
figures might be much more picturesque ; and the visitor 
might be aided with some key-note to the story; but it 
is a specimen of noble endeavour to revivify history. 
E. J. Poynter, R.A., always able and careful, has sent 
63, “‘ Nausicaa and her Maidens,” which is a finished 
study for the 2 picture. We prefer this to the great 
"wae ogo as indeed we prefer most work of first thought, 
resh and warm from the mint of the mind, to anything 
that can be done by the artist himself afterwards. 
All such works, whether from Miiller, Solomons, 
Herkomer, Poynter, or others, ought to be valued 
very highly indeed—that is the artist's first warm 
life of the mind. In 69, Sir F. Leighton, 
P. R. A., has sent “ Rubinella,” a countenance rich 
in real beauty and full of expression, the colour is 1 
flesh colour, and not a mere make up of lights and falee 
shades. This is why we cannot altogether admire whut 
is otherwise an adm'rable picture—222, by Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford— The Writing Lesson; 
for we note false colour in shadows. There is actually 
a patch of blue in the hair of a child; but it is an 
able picture—six little lasses all learning their lessons! 
The number of portraits in the Exhibition is very large; 
but we need not complain, for they are all, or nearly 
all, masterly ones. Look at No. 2, W. Holman Hunt,” 
by W. B.. Richmond; 12, “E. Dixon,” a very old gen- 
tleman, with finely-cut features, by A. L s; 13, 
the quiet, intellectual face of Miss Mathilde Hallé, by 
C. E. Hallé; 19, “ Professor Huxley,” by A. Legros ; 
25. “Professor Marshall,” also by Legros; and, 26, 
“Mr. Odell the Actor,” by H. 1 A. R. A, an 
artist whose fine instinct and intuitive reading of cha- 
racter saves him from any mere Holbein-like accuracy, 
while he is yet perfectly truthful. We look forward to 
Mr. Herkomer’s position as one which will give him a 
pre-eminent place and a lasting renown. en there 
are 40. Charles Darwin, Esg., F.G.S.,” by W. B. 
Richmond; and last, not least, 89, Cyril B. Hol- 
man Hunt,” a boy with a fishing-rod in his hand, 
by W. Holman Hunt. Sir Coutts Lindsay him. 


self contributes, 121, “ A Venetian Senator.” The 
beard is good, and so are the hands. They have life and 
nerve in them. Somehow, the 8 pink colour of the 
dress has crept into the hands a little, we think, not, 
perhaps, untruthfully, but unfortunately for the juxta- 
position of colour. 31, R. Spencer Stanhope, is 
“The Waters of Lethe.” We can see in it fairly 
figure-drawing, and nice, lively touches of good colour- 
ing, but we cannot like it. The ideal breaks down on the 
heavenly side of the stream, the figures—some worn, 
some weary — — Sowm, bearing sometimes a 
child, into the river are able and full of character; but 
in the Paradise artistic power fails, as it must do, to 
idealise the unknown life. It seems to us that here and 
there the youths and maidens seem to be courting over 
again, and the ups seem to want some inspiring 
purpose; it is a little like wandering about in Hampton 
Court Gardens. In one word, idealism breaks down 
when it is more than a hint of future joys. 18, Plums,” 
by W. Hughes, makes one’s mouth water. We look for- 
ward to see Mr. Hughes fill worthily the place of Lance and 
W. Hunt ; his leadership in this kind of work will be ac- 
knowledged soon. A capital picture with a clever name is 
22, The Bridge of Sighs,” by T. R. Morris, A.R.A. Two 
maidens are on a bridge, and a country lad is seated on 
a horse, lazily going down, with a halter on, to drink. 
Some of the best pictures are by R. W. Macbeth. We 
find that we ve marked them one and all. 
84, “ Expectation,” presents us with one of the 
sweetest maiden faces in the gallery, but 131, “ A Flood 
in the Fens,” 1s the most realistic in the exhibition; the 
face of one girl is, perhaps, too refined, but the whole is 
full of intense life. 142, Cradled in his Calling,” by 
T. R. Morris, A. R. A., is a babe swung in a sort of net- 
hammock by the fishermen, whilst a young mother walks 
beside the child. It is full of fine drawing and sweet 
harmony of colouring, whilst one of Morris’s pictures, 
153, “ The Corner Stone,” gives the true flecked light of 
the sun falling on the hewn stone and the figure. 120, 
E. Burne-Jones, “ The Golden Stairs,” has the place of 
honour. We admire the attitudes of the figures and the 
harmony of tone, but we do not like the flesh colouring 
itself. Of course it is considered a beautiful picture. 
114, Mark Fisher, Coast Pastures,” is full of fine, broad 
handling; the sheep are in motion, and are well dis- 
tanced. 104, “A Quiet Corner,” by Mrs. Florence 
Sherrard-Kennedy, has some lovely delicate tree-draw- 
ing in it. 95 and 105, by A. Moore, are excellent as 
figures, the latter, with the face foreshortened, is full of 
beautiful expression; indeed, there is nothing sen- 
sualistic in these lightly-draped figures; they are pure 
and perfect in their treatment. And now let the visitor 
look well at 171, “Saved,” by C. Napier Henry, 
which is a sea picture facing you as you enter. 
This is sea; and not green paint; these men in the 
boat are not dead dummies; you can almost hear 
them shout. The keel is running through clear, deep 
sea water. It is a glorious picture—we do not like the 
right-hand side of the sea so well. Note 175, by Clausen, 
“La Pensée,” and 143, J. Parker, Field Pea Gather- 
ing,” is one of the sweetest bits in the Gallery, open, 
airy, free in touch, with truthfal lights and shadows; 
102, by G. E. Cooke, Home, Sweet Home.” 101, 
Portrait of Ethel Peake,” by S. Melton Fisher, is a 
charming little face, so fresh and imnocent, with a 
„ bunchy little figure, which makes her quite natural 
and not “sitting for a portrait.” 92, “A Spring 
Fantasy,” by W. J. Hennesy, is a very graceful figure 
piece indeed. I have not seen Mrs. Alma Tadema’s 
work before, but 36, Hunt the Slipper,” is real good 
art work. Doubtless the world of fashion will look at 
9, „Madame Sarah Bernhardt,“ with much interest, and 
it is certainly a fine. intellectual countenance. We have 
only space left to indicate approval of 218, Carl Haag, 
“ A Zulu,” 223, “Spring,” J. M. Jopling, and to express 
our surprise at 290, red Morgan, Lord Save Me.” 
All I can say is, if this is to be the treatment of the 
miraculous in art, Lord save us, for it is a wonderment 
that the Grosvenor Gallery critics think this is art. 
A lovely little bit is 293, W. B. Gardner, A Storm 
Sunset; and certainly, though we do not find time left 
to make the study of it which it deserves, a noble picture 
is 100, by J. W. North, “ The Grass of the Ficld.” 
Doubtless considerable interest will be felt 7 many in 
136, “The Song of Mirian,” by W. B. Richmond. 
The girl figures seem to be carefully drawn, but we 
cannot say that there is much life in them, and we 


cannot imagine this semi-Grecian sort of refinement in 


the Hebrew faces. 108, Keeley Halswell, “Tug and 
Timber Barge,” is ee water. We have no space to 
notice the delicious little bits of English scenery, which 
make us anticipative of the coming summer, such as 
189, “ The Landing Stage, Cookham,” by David Murray, 
180, “View near Shanklin, Isle of Wight,” by Alfred 
Morgan, 174. Breezy Uplands” and When Sum- 
mer’s Airs Blow Cool,” by J. W. Buxton Knight, but 
these and others like 212, 213, “A Surrey Cottage,” 
and Beside the Streamlet,“ by W. Bascombe Gar- 
dener, give a refreshing brightness to the Gallery. 
And here we must positively leave this choice exhibi- 
tion. It is not so wearisome as some, for there are not 
too many pictures,and the rooms are — 
for convenience and comfort. . M.S. 


Retiaious Equality AND THE New PARLIAMENT.—A 
desire having been expressed by friends of Religious Equality 
in the metropolis to have an opportunity of meeting those 
members of the newly-elected Parliament who are believed 
to have sympathy with them in their practical aims, the 
committees of the Liberation Society and the Dissenting 
Deputies have jointly issued invitations to a breakfast meet- 
ing to be held on Friday next, the 2lst inst. We understand 
that Henry Richard, Esq., M. P., Chairman of the Deputie“, 
has consented to preside. 

We are authorised to state that the Rev. Thomas Jones 
will speak at the Colonial Missionary Meeting at the King’s 
Weigh-house, this evening. 


— ~ ne eee Le — — 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tux eighty-sixth annual meeting of this 
society was held on Thursday morning, at 
Exeter-hall, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Kemp Welch. There was a numerous attend- 
ance, the hall and galleries being well filled. 
The chair was taken at ten o’clock, and the 
proceedings were commenced by the singing 
of the hymn, 
Lord of mercy and of light,“ 


after which prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Eustace ConpDER, 

The CHarmman then said: Ladies and 
gentlemen,—I almost feel that I have to offer 
an apology for appearing before you this 
morning—(“ No, no”)—because I have been 
one of the managers of the society for many 
years, and perhaps it would have been wiser 
to go away from our direction for a chairman. 
But the office has been assigned to me, not, I 
promise you, by my own seeking or of my own 
knowledge. I was askad to take the chair, 
and there may have been a mental reserve 
that it would be best for me to remain in the 
chair, and not say anything. (Laughter.) Bu 
if you will allow me to say a few words, I 
will promise that they shall be very few ; and I 
trust that whatever may be the deficiency of 
my utterance it may not express any defi- 
ciency of feeling for this society. This is the 
86th anniversary of our society. Commenc- 


| 


some of us, go back in our memories to | result has been that we have been able to by the 
t missionary , payour expenses, and, [am sure you will think 


the time when we lost our 
Williams. Williams and Moffat went 
out, I believe, at the same time. You are all 
familiar with the sad story of the death of 
Williams fifty years ago, but Dr. Moffat still 
lives ae us, and people are delighted 
only to look at him, and still more if they 
hear his voice amongst them ; they are thank- 
ful that he is still and trust that for 
many years he a permitted to do work 
for the Master. e report which you will 
hear refers to some of the losses we have 
sustained, and I as your treasurer ought not 
to omit to refer to the recent loss we have 
experienced of our worthy foreign secretary, 
Dr. Mullens. If there was one occasion more 
than another on which we listened to his 
voice with as it was on occasions like 
this when his reports were read to us, and 
when they seemed to us interesting romantic 
stories, owing to the graphic style in which 
he wrote and the interesting way in which 
the reports were read or (as was the case two 
years ago) recited. We cannot think of his 
services without a feeling of deep and unfeigned 

titude. He was called home to this country 
rom India, at the request of our friend, Dr. 
Tidman, to ass'st in the work, which he felt 
himself unable to accomplish. Under Dr. 
Tidman’s care, he was initiated into the work 
of the secretary ef the society, and after a 
short time he became the Foreign Secretary. 
How he discharged his duty you all know. 
You remember a short time since he went to 
Mad r in times of difficulty, and did 
work for us in connection with his friend 
Pillans. He was there nearly two years, and 
then returned to this country. Our Central 


ing in the last century, it is one of the African Mission was, as you know, started 


earliest missionary societies, 
earliest; and as we began, so we have con- 


almost the three or four years ago, and you know the 


difficulty which existed about eighteen months 


tinued under the broad designation of the since, when death had removed two or three 


London Missionary Society. Our operations 


have always been of a.very broad and ex- | 


1 


| 


out of the very small band who had gone out 
to plant the cross of our Saviour in those 


tended character; but, from circumstances | regions. Dr. Mullens volunteered his own 
which we rejoice in and do not regret, we are services to go out and endeavonr to establish 


very largely and specially supported by the 


denomination of Congregationalists. T 


the mission upon good and firm foundations. 


t is It was a source of great anxiety tothe directors 


a mere circumstance, and it is the outgrowth that at his age he should undertake a journey 


of the great missionary spirit that has per- exposed to so much risk, and we scarcely | which I have thrown out, followed as it will the faculty which detects, 


vated this country during the 
tury. Very soon after our foun 


Still, his heart and mind were set 


sections of the Christian Church thought that upon it; he said he had considered all the 
they, as bodies, could go forward and take | risks, that he had been a far greater traveller | Mr. Robinson, their contributions tow 


their share in the work ; and while we, as a 
society, have always been free and open to re- 
ceive all Christian denominations into our ser- 


than most of us, and that he knew his own this object. 
Accordingly, he per- deterred by the conside 


power of cndurance. 
suaded the directors to allow him to go as far 


vice, we are practically connected with only | as Zanzibar, with the eee that if 


one, though we have constantly received sup- 
rt from those outside the — 
v. Looking around this platform this morn- 
ing, I could point to many here who are earnest 
Christian workers in the mission field, as 
directors of other societies. They are here 


with their fullest sympathy. Wherever we work, and did it nobly. 


meet them, at home or abroa l, there is the 
same loving sympathy and the same cheering 


disposition which leads on to success; and it we 
would he utterly impossible for any one sec- | 


tion of the Christian Church adequately to 
reprezent the mission field at the present 
day. 
the Christian Church; we were indebted to 
the advocacy of our Presbyterian friends yes- 
terday for the service which was rendered to 
us at Christ Church. In our service we have, 
and always have had, others than English- 
men and others than Congregationalists. 
We have glorious men who have done 
glorious service, and we still look for help 
and guidance from all our fellow Christians 
abroad. With these few remarks as to our 
constitution, which gives us openings E 
sessed by very few societies, let us congru tulate 
ourselyes that we are able, with the confi- 
dence of all our supporters, to maintain that 
constitution ; and let us hope and pray that 
we shall continue the same glorious inde- 
pendence. We ure now in our eighty-sixth 
year. Few are living now who were alive 
when the noble work was begun. There are 
few now living who can remember anything 
about the beginning of this work; and there 
are, we may be quite certain, none who took 
part in it. Since that period I may fairly 
say two generations have passed away. It 
ie, therefore, a matter of congratulation in 
one sense, that, whilst workers have become 
old and departed, the society is not old, and 
is not wanting in vigour andenergy. We 
have less, perhaps, of the excitement that 
used to exist in our meetings some thirty or 
forty years ago, because the world was then 
much smaller than itis now, and it was not so 
easily cou passed as at present; therefore there 
may not be all the startling interest and ex- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


We are indebted to various sections of | ance 


| 


— ſ — — — — 


he found it necessary he might still go for- 
ward. I am almost afraid that that was a 
foregone conclusion, and that he thought it 
would be his duty to go. What followed you 
all know. He went on that joirney. and 
there his body now remains. lie did his 
We lost him in 
comparative youth, and pow we mourn his 
loss. We honour his memory, and may 
all be anxious to do what we 
can to make good the loss that we 
have sustained by his death! During 
his absence we had the valuable assist- 
of Mr. Whitehouse —(applause)— 
and I cannot tell you how much good we have 
received from his services. We did not feel 
the gap as we should have done but for the 
services so kindly offered by Mr. Whitehouse ; 
still the time must come when we shall have 
to face the task of selecting another foreign 
secretary, and I ask your prayers that we 
may be guided aright in the discharge of that 
duty, for, humanly speaking, on our officers 
the success of the socicty largely depends. 
There is one other matter to which I wish to 
allude. I am anxious to offer our thanks to 
our young friends for their continued support 
as shipowners for our society. (Applause.) 
You all know that it became a necessity that 
we should have a vessel, especially in the 
South Seas, to enable us to prosecute our 
work; and you will, perhaps, hear that we even 
needed a steamship. The old John Williams, 
or a ship of the same name, did good work 
for us; but difficulties arose in the New 
Guinea mission which rendered a st am vessel 


necessary. Our worthy home secretary, who 


— 


is always encouraging our young people, 
made an appeal to them, and the result has 
been that we have never wanted money to 
keep our ships afloat. (Applause.) We have 
only to say that we want so much money, 
and our young people, with characteristic 
energy, always find it for us. 


I ought to detain you much longer, for you 


citement which used to fill with enthusiasm | 
mectings like the present, but there is a far 


higher work to be done than mere geogra- 
phical discoveries ; there is a high spiritual 
work to do,and we are thankful that we 
have men to do it. 
ago, our friend Dr. Moffat, whose name is 
always revered amongst us, after he had 
been away a great many years he came home 
and appeared on this platform. He was tell- 
ing us of his adventures, and they were not 
trifling. I remember his speaking of his 
carrying his gun when on his Sabbath work, 
anda great many persons seemed to think 
that that was a great sin. 
feeling that existed, Dr. Moffat said, “ My 


than the last two or three years. 
I recollect forty years | 


stances, 


are, no doubt, anxious to hear the report. I 
will only say a word as to our finances. 
You know what times we have been passing 
through in regard to finances in this country. 
Perhaps in the experience of many of us who 
have known something of this world, there 
has never been a greater period of adyepsity 
It has told 
upon the resources of this country, not com- 
mercially only, but commercially and agri- 
culturally, and thus upon the industry of the 
country generally. Under these circum- 
we and all kindred societies have 
naturally felt the greatest possible anxiety. 
We have not distrusted our friends, but we 
have felt an anxiety that has deeply weighed 


upon us; and if we had not trusted in a 


Observing the 
in despair. 


higher guidance, we should often have been 
We have felt the pressure of the 


dear friends, no gun, no dinner.“ (Laughter.) times, but there has been a resolution on the 


And then he went on to ask how, if he had 
no dinner, the work was to be done during 
the remainder of the day. 


We can, also, tail their contributions to th's society. 


part of a large section of our supporters that 
the last thing they would do would be to cur- 
The 


| 


a very great success. (Applause. 
There is no occasion for the accumulation 


very large sums of money, but there is 


a necessity for a working capital in a concern | Aw 


like this. Without it, in 
pression and anxiety, we 
great difficulty, and, therefore, 
of money which you sometimes see ac- 
cumulated, are always useful to us to depend 
upon at times when we cannot sufficient 
money from our constituents. There is also 
another reason why we want an accumulated 
fund. The time of our receiving assistance 
is generally at the end of our financial year, 
but all the expenses of the mission-field are 
going on every day in the year, and if we had 
not this accumulated fund we should be 
obliged to borrow money in anticipation of your 
subscriptions. With this fund we are enabled, 
as it were, to lend to ourselves, and to replace 
the money at the end of the year. With all 
our borrowings we have been enabled to pay 
our bill at the cless of the year, and that isa 
source of great thankfulness and congratula- 
tion. But it was not the case in the year 
1878. That was a disastrous year to us, 
partly from a deficiency in subscriptions and 
partly from a large increase of expenditure 
which was thrown upon us, so that we had to 
expend £13,000 or £14,000 of our funded pro- 
perty. Having done that we were still left with 
a deficiency of £5,000 or £6,000, which was a 
large sum of money to ask for. Mr. Robin- 
son, however, in association with myself as 
treasurer, put forward an appeal for that 
£5,000, but Iam sorry to say, from the cir- 
cumstances to which I have referred, 
the whole of the amount was not paid. We 
received about £3,500 to wipe off the obliga- 
tion, and I am now anxious, as treasurer of 
the society, that you should seriously and 
solemnly consider whether the remainder of 
the debt ought not to be paid. 


—̃— 
society are hi encouraging, and 
indicate true L, fy various — 
The Rev. Griffith John points out 

the value of Hankow, the greatest native 
mart in the empire,” as a preaching station. 
more than a thousand miles, in Sze- 


periods of de- Chwan,” he says, I have met with men who 
should be in have heard the Gospel in Hankow, and knew 
the sums me as a Christian teacher. 


In addition to 
the records of numerous instances of indi- 


| vidual conversion and devotedness, the re- 


from China show, in some native 

hristian communities, very decided proof 
of growth and earnestness in 
self-support and Christian Ir As 
to the movement in the pro of Shan- 
tung, to which reference was made last year, 
there was this report :—‘' As time went on, 
the number of —.— converts rapidly 
multiplied ; but there appeared to be 
ground for believing that the principle whic 
prompted many of these adherents was mer- 
ce It was also found that the distance 
from Peking was such as to ren. ler due over- 
sight of the work very difficult, while the 
brethren in Peking were unable to supply 
the number of qualified native nts re- 

uired to carry it on efficiently. Besides this, 

e province of Shantung having been, and 
still being, occupied the missionaries of 
another society, the directors, true to the 
principle of non-interference with the work 
of other Protestant societies, and ha re- 
gard to other circumstances of the case, have 
requested their brethren at Peking to with- 
draw from this field, leaving it to the efforte 
of the Methodist New Connexion Mission, 
which is now occupying it in greater force 
than in former years. 


INDIA, 


In India, the part which the missionaries 
recently took, during the famine, in the re- 
lief of the suffering has brought them into 


Ido not want | favourable relations with numbers of the 


you to give the money out of this year’s sub- natives. As to tho results of the efforts made 
scriptions, but I appeal to those who are to give superior education to the young, the 
willing to make an extra gift to the society. report says: —“ While occasionally there is 


I know perfectly well that we have 


ifying evidence of spiritual success, there 


hearts amongst us, and I trust that the hint is also much to disappoint. In many cases 


will listen, may induce one friend after 
another to send up to our excellent secretary, 


I hope 


very trifling sum— 


rhaps it would have 
been better if we 


ad asked for £15,000, 


instead of £1,500; but it is the smaller sum 


— — 


for which I now make an appeal. 


reciates, and 


resent cen- | thought that we were right in giving our be by the advocacy to which Iam sure you | applies the moral force inhecent in the facts 
tion, other consent. 


learnt seems to be undeveloped, or stifled by 


the long-exerted influence of degrading 


that you will not be 


ration that it is a 


superstition. Thus, in respect to improve- 
went of character, elevation of principle, re- 
cognition of social claims and duties, to 


| my Divine claims, these students 


' 
: 


ranches of science, graduates in the 
universities of India, are practically as though 


With | they had learnt nothing; as if their various 


these few observations I will ask Mr. White- | studies had affected only such a portion of 


house to read the report. 


The Rev. J. O. Wurrenovuse read extracts 
from the annual report. Of that document 
the following is an abstract :— 


The report set out by referring with satis- 
faction to the improved financial aspect of 
the society as compared with the year endin 
May, 187°, when, after the employment o 
reserved funds to the extent of £12,000, there 
was an adverse balance of £5,235. A special 
effort was successful in raising £3,334 of 
this amount, and this, combined with an in- 


crease of the ordinary income and a reduction vontrore 


their mental system as must be exercised in 
order to pass examinations, and did not call 
forth any moral response, nor lead to any 


practical moral results.” The report refers 
to the baptism of two Brahmins, father 
and son, at Bhowanipore. Amo the 
efforts made with a view to bel 


the Gospel under the notice of educa 


| 


Hindoos is the delivery of lectures on ques. 
tions connected with religion. Not only are 
lectures on the side of Christianity made use 


of in the holy war net error, but those 


delivered by adve are discussed and 


in native vernacular periodicals. 


f the outlay, left thi ale : One effect of recent warlike 2 upon 
0 er wren Dy gt poy — | the work of missions is thus alluded to in the 


the society of only £1,546. The contribu- 


tions for general purposes amounted to - 
£93 333, and for special objects to £8,829 ; uspension of public works, to a considerable 


total, £102,162. To this was added £1,700 
from a sale of property at Hankey, South 
Africa. ‘The expenditure, exclusive of the 
last year's balance, was £100,174, of which 
£85,133 represented payments by treasurer 
in London, and £15,041 raised and appro- 
priated at the mission stations. In suitable 
terms, the report alluded to the deaths of 
Dr. Mullens, the Rev. A. W. Dodgshun, who 
had given up their lives in laying the founda- 
tion of the Central African mission; of three 
directors—Rev. Dr. Morton Brown, Mr. T. T. 
Curwen, and Rev. Dr. Raleigh; of three mis- 
sionaries in active service—Reyv. R. T. Gre- 
gorowski, South Africa; Rev. J. Cockin, 


Matabele Land; and R. Toy, Madagascar; 


I do not think | 


two missionaries’ wives—Mrsa. Ashton, of 
South Africa, and Mra. Muirhead, of Shang- 
hai; and of retired labourers in the miassion- 
field, Rev. Charles Hardie (Samoa), Mrs. 
Beighton, and Mrs. Gill. The number of 
missionaries now on the list of active foreign 
service is 136, and of female missionaries 12. 
No successor had been yet appointed to Dr. 


report :—‘'The war in Afghanistan and the 


extent, in consequence of the outlay involved 


in carrying on that war, have injuriously 


affected some of the native churches even in 
the South of India. The removal of native 


regiments northward toward the seat of war 


has taken away many members of native 
churches and congregations, they being con- 
nected with the camp, or being the servants 
of military officers; while the stoppage of 
public works has thrown many native 

tians out of employment, and they have been 
compelled to seek the means of livelihood in 
other places. Thus the churches have suf- 
fered both in numbers and in means available 
for self-support. These causes, together with 


the lingering effects of the recent famine in 


South India, have done much to depress the 
churches and their native pastors.“ Not- 


withstanding all this, instances are not want- 


Mullens, but the duties of the foreign secre- 


tariat were being temporarily discharged by 


the Rey. J. O. Whitehouse. 
CHINA. 
In China, the report declared, there are 


| 
| 


indications of a gradual breaking down of old 


barriers of prejudice, one evidence of which 


was afforded by the fact that Dr. Mackenzie, 


ing of earnest and persevering aggressive- 


ness for Christ on the — 0 tors and 
members of native churches. * 


FEMALE EDUCATION, 


The number of ladies now on the list of 
recognised agents of the society in the de- 
* is twelve, the same as thet reported 
ast year. During the year one has retired 
from the work, but the number is made up 
by the addition of Miss Gordon, who had pre- 
viously been rendering valuable service in 
education in Madras, and who, after a visit 
to England, resumed in October last the 


of the London Missionary Society, and Miss duties which she formerly discharged. Miss 


Howard, M.D., of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Society, had been called to at- 
tend the wife of the viceroy, Li-hung-chang, 


| 


whose illness had baffled all the native skill; 


upon her recovery, the viceroy handed over a 


Co:kin, who left England for Madagascar 
during the anniversary services of last year, 
arrived in October 8 her ap- 
yointed station, where a wide field is open to 

er for both educational and medical effort. 


portion of a temple for 8 work, and The directors also gladly recognise the aid 


charged himself with the cost o 


0 N the drugs of many allies in this de 
used. This, though not direct spiritual pro- | sionaries’ wives, and other 


rtment—mis- 
hristian ladies 


gress, is a very important step towards it, who are usefully co-operating in the work, 


affording to the Christian teacher a greatly | and 


extended range for effort, and that under 
highly favourable conditions. 


valuable native help, which is occa- 


| sionally rendered gratuitously; one such 


The reports | 


unpaid worker, Mrs. Ling, is specially dis- 


from several of the fields in China occupied tinguished for zeal in this work. 
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MADAGASCAR. 
The report contained only a brief reference 
to this important field of labour, the requisite 


details not having arrived in time, owing to 
some postal disarrangement. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

The review of the work of the Society in South 
Africa enables the Directors to present little 
of an encouraging character. “ The history,” 
says the report, “ of a large portion of the 
country, stretching even as far as the Zambesi, 
not only forbids expectation that much 
advance has been made during that period, 
but will have led those who have tfully 
studied that history to anticipate that true 
and sound progress has been seriously checked. 
Many distressing and disturbing influences 
hnve been at work. Long continued drought 
had desolated the land in many districts, 
and left the people impoverished, while 
war had excited and demoralised some 
and alarmed and scattered others, and left 
the country, and those who still clung 
to their old homes a prey to the lawless.” 
In the Cape Colony advance has been made 
during the year in carrying out the plan of 
withdrawing from districts long evangelised 
and growing to maturity in Christian organi- 
sation, in order that the resources of the 
society may be more fully directed to the 
enlightenment of the heathen tribes beyond. 
Progress has also been made in that colony 
in giving effect to the ‘‘ Missionary Institu- 
tions Bill“ of the Cape Parliament, in selling 
to the natives, and securing to them, on a 

title, portions of the estates termed in- 
stitutions, which were granted to the society 
by the Colonial Government in the early 
years of the mission, in trust for the use of 
the natives, or were purchased by the society 
for this object. In rland, steps have also 
been taken to promote more full and system- 
atic 1 among the native churches. 
In parts of Bechuanaland, on the annexation 
of Griqualand West by the British Govern- 
ment, “anarchy prevailed, church members 
and even native teachers took in the con- 
flict, and white men, settled on farms in 


London Missionary Society, and for communica- 
— to its members at Ujiji, that Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Paris has received a note from 
the French Minister of Foreign — hae og we 


1 onary 
Society's station at Ujiji may be conveyed to 
the members of that society.—I am, &c., 
(Signed) **JuLIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
The Secretary, London Missionary Society. 
To reinforce these missionaries, the Rev. 
David Williams is now proceeding to 
Urambo, Rev. A. J. Wookey to Ujiji, and Dr. 
Palmer to Uguha. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tothe British Guiana Mission the report thus 
refers: “ For some years depression in trade, 
but especially the large introduction of coolies 
into the colony, has diminished the resources 
of the people ; and consequently the means 
necessary for the support of the native 
ministry, and for the maintenance of church 
buildings, have failed to be supplied to the 
extent uired. But besides these causes, a 
system of concurrent endowment is carried 
on in the colony of British Guiana, of which 
various denominations avail themselves, as 
far as they are able, and which is acting 
injuriously on the churches established by 
the society which do not accept aid from 
Government. They, therefore, are placed at 


a great disadvan , and both rs and 
people are much discouraged. Hence, it is 
not surprising that native tors, educated 


by the missionaries of the society, are 
tempted to seek other spheres; that church 
members withdraw to join other churches, 
and that those who remain, being unable to 
bear the additional burdens thrown upon 
them, become disheartened. The directors 
regard the depressed condition of these 
churches with deep regret, and are seeking 
more full information to guide them in their 
consideration of the subject. 


THE SOUTH SEAS. 


“In this year,” says the report, half a 
century is completed since Mr. Williams, 


native territory, became the objects of attack, with his colleague, Mr. Barff, introduced 
and their property the spoils which were Christian teachers into Samoa from islands 


carried off. Thus the ordinary good work of | farther east. 


In 1830, the light of the 


the missionary was, for the most part, sus- | Gospel first reached Samoa, and in August 
ded ; Christian vows were broken, and 


church membership was forfeited... Many of 
the natives, who would not join the aggres- 
sive party, harassed and alarmed, gathering 
what they could save of their property to 
carry — fled for refuge to places at a dis- 
tance, an 


tian churches directed their steps to sta- 
tions of this or some other society, 
where safety and peace might be secured.“ 
Some of these refugees found shelter at 


Kanye, a station of the society from which the wa 
v. J. Good writes :—I have recently when the French assumed the protectorate 


the 
returned from a visit to each of my out- 
stations, one of which is 15 miles north, one 
40 wiles east, and one 55 miles south; and I 


/ 


next, the missionaries in that group, with a 
Christianised ple, among whom idolatry 
is wholly a thing of the past, will celebrate 
the jubilee of the mission. No human tongue 
can tell, or mind conceive, the abundance 


and variety of the blessings which durin 
many of the members of Chris- h 


these fifty r have come on Samoa t hroug 


the Gospel; but the friends of the societ 
will rejoice with Samoa in this year of hig 
Christian joy and gratitude.” As to Tahiti, 


where so serious a hindrance was placed in 
of Protestant missions in 1842, 


of the island, we have the gratifying an- 
nouncement :—‘‘In February last, an ordi- 
nance of Government was issued, with 


can say without hesitation, concerning them | a view to the organisation of the Protestant 


d great cause for thankfulness at the 


all, I 
At two of them they have 


| 


made. 
Built respectable places of worship during the | 


ear, capable of accommodating about three 
undred each, and I found these places well 
filled. Nearly all the hearers were able to 
read; in fact, these two villages contain a 
at many of those who have emigrated 
row Griquatown, Likhatlong, and Kuruman, 
and may with strict propriety be called 
Christian villages. I wish there were more 


| 
; 


churches in Tahiti, and this was followed by 
a supplementary circular, publicly announc- 
ing that the English pastor, the Rev. J. L. 
Green, the society's missionary, will enjoy 
the same rights as the French tors, and 
can henceforth preach in ell the churches 
without previous authorisation. Such a mea- 
sure of freedom in carrying on the work of 


the mission has not, until now, been enjoyed 


by the agents of this society since the French 


such. At one of them there sat down sixty 


communicants, many of whom I have met at 
the Lord's Table at Griquatown, and many 
who are the ‘living epistles’ of our lony- 
departed friend Hughes, of Backhouse.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


assumed the protectorate. Mr. Green, while 
communicating this intelligence, states that 


the Protestant churches in the island are in | 


& prosperous condition, and adds that ‘ the 


better light. 
present Government of France is very de- | e 


_sirous of aiding them in the maintenance | 


of their faith, 


The report related the progress of affairs in 


connection with this mission. 
arrival of the Rev. W. Griffith and Dr. 
Southon at Ujiji, a conference was held, at 
which it was arranged that Mr. Hore should 
be stationed at vie having charge of the 
depot of stores aud of the Calabash; Dr. 
Southon at Urambo; and Mr. Griffith, with 


After the 


Mr. Hutley,at Uguha. Arriving at Urumbo 


on the 25th of October, Dr. Southon imme- 
diately took measures to complete the house 


(the building of which had been commenced), | 


to dig a well, and to prepare and stock a | 


garden. So expeditious was he in the erec- 
tion of the house, that by the evening of 
Deéember 24th he was able to enter and 
occupy his new and substantial home, instead 
of being exposed in a tent to the storms of 
wind and rain which were now bursting 
upon the country. Since his return to 
Urambo, up to the date of his last letter, all 
had gone on favourably. His intercourse 
with Mirambo had been frequent and satis- 
factory, and his presence and conduct were 
quietly telling upon both the chief and his 
N und preparing the way for more 
direct Christian instruction and result. At 
Uguha, which is generally regarded as the 
gateway from Tunganyika to the interior 
to the west of the Lake, a site for a mission 
station had been chosen, with the full consent 
of the chief, and a house erected, which the 
wiasionaries were occupying at ti date of 
their last letters. At Ujiji, Mr. Hore was enabled 
to render that aid to the Abbe Debuize, n 
French explorer, ia his last illness, which has 
been acknowledged in the following letter :— 
Foreign Oos, March 27, 1880. 

Sir. —Iam directed by the Marquis of Salis 
bury to acquaint you, for the information of the 
* 


which is left 
as an heir-loom from their fathers.’ ”’ 
The directors declare that, in consecration of 
their substance for the promotion of education 
and religion among themselves and in other 
lands, the native Christians in Polynesia 
have, during the past year, in many instances, 
not only equalled, but exceeded their liberality 
in former years. Besides erecting and re- 
pairing their places of worship and schools, 
they pay the salaries of their native pastors 
and schoolmasters, and to this is added a 
large contribution to the society. 


NEW GUINEA. 


The prevalence of malaria has been found | 


to be a serious obstacle to the complete 
organisation of the mission. In the West, 
and near to Torres Strait, and within about 
seventy miles of the mainland, a station has 
been formed at Murray Island, from which 
the missionary has ready access to the neigh- 
bouring islands, and to the villages on the 
coust of New Guinea, which have now for 
several years been occupied by teachers, aud 
where their work has shown very gratifying 
results. But sites for other permanent 
stat ions have yet to be found. During six 
years the Ellengowan has been rendering 
good service, doing work in the early stages 
of the mission for which a steamer was pecu- 
liarly adapted. Now, as the requirements of 
the work can be readily met by a sailing- 
vessel, as the steamer again needs repair, 
and as the cost of its ordinary maintenance in 
full work is very large, the directors, after 
consultation with competent authorities, in- 
cluding all the members of the New Guinea 
Mission, have decided to sell the steum- vessel, 
substituting for it a schooner of moderate 
tonnage. 


to them 


The report thus concluded: —““ All the 
spiritual results now reported, and all that 
have attended the eighty-five years’ opera- 
tions of the society, are to be traced to the 

wer inherent in what the Fathers and 

ounders condensed into the brief formula— 
‘the knowledge of Christ.’ To this form of 
few, but sound, words the directors of to-day 
firmly adhere; for in this lies the power of 
God for the world’s salvation. For them- 
selves, and for all who co-operate with them 
in the work of the society, the directors ear- 
nestly desire an increasing and abiding influ- 
ence of the Divine power. By its moving 
will the consecration of substance, of what- 
ever kind and metal, become more free and 
more abundant in measure and in true value. 
Under its constraining, devotion to active 
missionary service will come with the force of 
a necessity, and preparation for it be pursued 
with the eagerness of a ion. From the 
standpoint of the Cross—the centre and 
spring of this power—the missionary will 
daily gain his inspiration, surveying the field 
in its Christward aspects, and planning and 
warring against error and evil, under the lead 
of the Captain of Salvation. By this has 
been won every true Christian victory of the 
„and to this, and to this alone, must a 
oyal and working Church look for the high 
and final issue, when watchers in heaven, 
with loud and glad voice shall say, ‘The 
kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ, and He 
shall reign for ever and ever.“ 


The hymn, 
God is love; His mercy brightens, 


was then sung. 

The Rev. Dr. Atton moved the first reso- 
lution :— 

That the report, portions of which have now 
been read, be adopted, and that it be published 
and circulated, with the audited accounts, among 
the members of the society. That this meoti 
unites with the directors in gratitude to 
that the financial condition of the society is so 
much improved as com with the previous 
year, and pledges itself to continued effort to 
raise income to an amount commensurate 
with the p claims of the heathen world. 
That it sympathises deeply with the directors in 
the grave anxieties which they have experienced 
during the t year, in connection with the 
Central African Mission, arising from deaths 
among those who had devoted themselves to this 
new enterprise, especially that of Dr. Mullens 
the Foreign Secretary, and also from a long and 
painful suspense respecting the safety of other 
members of that mission; but are thankful that 
this field of effort now presents very encouraging 
aspevts, with an inc band of earnest 
labourers ; and also that in the field of New 
Guinea the missionaries are gradually gaining a 
stronger bold on the confidence of the people, 
and that steps are being taken towards carryin 
on operations on a more permanent system a 
healthy and well-chosen stations. 


He said: A speech on the platform of a 
wissionary society from a home-worker like 
myself who has never been a missionary 
seews something like a homily from a mini. 
ster who has never been an apostle. It 
must necessarily be a very meek urgency of 
familiar truths, for the age of demonstration 
has altogether passed. No one, I suppose, 
would now vindicate the paradisiacal condi- 
tion of the heathen and inveigh against the 
cruelty and the folly of disturbing them by 
Christian ideas; and no one, I suppose, would 
vindicate the cynical selfishness that sought to 
exonerate itself from all responsibility in seek- 
ing to carry tothem a better knowledge anda 
There is some little incon- 
venience in this. I wish that somebody 
would raise an cbjection to missions which 
would be serious enough and important 
enough to demand a refutation; it would 
then be a great deal casier for a man like 
myself to make a missionary 
(Laughter.) But the eighty-six years which 
have elapsed since the formation of this 


speech. | 


society have witnessed a wonderful revolu- 
tion of idea and feeling in relation to Chris- 
tian men; and equally remarkable has been 
the change in the position of missions 
themselves. Not only has idea advanced, 
but practical success has advanced also. 
Our missions no longer dot vast oceans here 


and there ; they no longer fringe broad con- 
tinents; they are planted everywhere; | 
almost upon every shore, and wherever man | 
can go, missions are in the highway of pro- | 
gress. And yet it does not seem very long— | 
only eighty years—since Dr. Vanderkemp | 


went to South Africa, and reported that it 


was not at all an uncommon thing to see the | 


announcements on the doors of Dutch 


churches, that dogs and Hottentots were nut | 
admitted; and some of you will remember that 
the French Governor of the Isle of Bourbon 
told the pioneer of our Madagascar mission that 
it wasaltoget her hopeless tothink of converting 
the Malaygassee to Christianity; that they 
were no better than brute beasts, and that 
they had no wore intelligence than cattle. 
Well, certainly wear ee, te been done, not 
only in the revolution of id-a, but in demon- 
strating the feasibility of Christian missions 
to the heathen. We stand to-day in a posi- 
tion very different from that of eighty years 
ago, and far surpassing that which the 
most sanguine anticipation could then have 
anticipated. Well, this is also attended with 
embarrassments ; it bas produced somewhat 
of a depressing effect upon our missionary 
meetings. It would require a large amount 


testant ee | 
D 


of genius to get up an excitement in a mis- 
sionary meeting now, or produce a sensation 
now, for missionary operations have come to 
be among the commonplace agencies of the 
Church. We accept them just as we accept 
evangelising work at home, and we go toa 
missionary meeting very much as we go 
to church, with an ordinary sense of duty, 
and with a feeling that we are not going to 
hear anything very novel, We have come to 
be familiar with the romance of missions, but 
we attend our missionary meetings in token 
of our fealty to our great work, that we 
recognise it to be our great obligation to carry 
forward. Now, I think that is no simple 
achievement, to have thus changed the very 
idea, and the very position of Christian mis- 
sions. At one time the conversion of the 
whole world was the dream of a Christian 
enthusiast, the Utopia of a Christian philan- 
thropist. No means of accomplishing what 
was ideally presented, were present to the 
minds, or even to the imaginations of men. 
All this has passed away, and we now accept 
the conversion of the entire world as part of 
the commonplace prosaic work of the Chris- 
tian Church. Ido not know in any previous 
age that this idea of missions has been so 
received. In the missions of former genera- 
tions great countries were assailed, and very 
reat achievements were realised, but for the 
rst time we have accepted theidea, and we 
havedemonstrated the possibility of it, that the 
whole world is to be converted to Jesus Christ. 
This change of things has produced a feeling 
in some superficial observers that our mis- 
sionary fervour may somewhat have cooled, 
that our missionary zeal may have somewhat 
diminished. I think our missionary reports, 
especially the report which we have heard 
this morning, abundantly refute such a pro- 
position. Last year, through very natural 
causes, our finances suffered in common with 
the finances of almost all Christian agencies, 
but the simplicity, the ease, and the noiseless- 
ness with which they have been restored to 
their equilibrium, simply show how entirely 
the missionary idea has taken possession of 
Christian men and women. One does not 
dream that affection has diminished because 
the calm, quiet love of the husband has suc- 
ceeded to the somewhat demonstrative pas- 
sion of the lover. One does not think that 
the stream has diminished because the deep 
calm river rolls silently in place of the bab- 
bling rill. One does not think that the heat of 
the furnace has diminished because the white 
heat has sheceeded to the crackling of thorns 
which kindled it. And so one is not to im- 
agine that the calm strength of purpose which 
has now taken possession of the Church is 
inferior in force or in fervour to the first im- 
ulse of surprise, astonishment, and thank 
ulness. (Applause.) Of course, there is a 
great danger of falling into routine. It is 
just possible that we may do our missionary 
work with somewhat of diminished energy and 
enterprise ; but then routine is the possibility 
of all familiar things, and if you are to avoid 
this possibility, you must exclude the fami- 
liarity of things that are the best. It is the 
danger that attends our attendance upon 
worship ; it is the peril that besets all form 
of Christian life, and we simply have to fight 
against routine, not by trying to get up o 
sional and exceptional excitements, but by 
feeding the deep life of our thought and pur- 
pose with great principles. (Applause.) At 
any rate, our missions bave outlived the ages 
of formal opposition. Why, sir, I am old 
enough to remember the time when there were 
even religious objections to Christian wissions, 
when men deduced certain conclusions from 
hyper-Calvinistical ideas that there was no 
obligation on the part of Christian men to send 
missions to the heathen. Our missions have 
wonderfully avenged themselves upon ob- 
jectors such as these, for the sentiment of 
the thing iteelf has, thank God! well nigh 
disappeared from our churches. And then 
there were social objections of no mean 
character to Christian missions; and there 
were certain political difficulties which our 
early missionaries and our early directors had 
to encounter. These have all passed away— 
all formal difficulties and objections—and 
the moral forces of the world stand simply 
face to face with each other, and we have to 
come to this conclusion, that the idea being 
vindicated, and the achievement being de- 
monstrated, as feasible, we have simply to go 
forward and do the work which Christ has 
given us to do. It is very difficult for us this 
morning to realise the thought and the — 
pose of the fathers and founders of our Mis- 
sionary Society, their modest hopes, their 
ready enthusiasm —the entbusiasm and tears 
that were excited by even a small success: it 
is altogether impossible for us to imagine 
what they would have thought and felt could 
they have anticipated what these eighty-six 
ears of missionary work have achieved. 
Now I know that figures are the least elo- 
quent part of the most prosaic speech that is 
ever delivered, and yet I wish toput before you 
just a few eloquent figures which I met with 
the other day in a very interesting little 
book on Missions by my friend Dr. Christlieb, 
of Bonn. Eighty-six years ago there were 
in existence seven Protestant Missionary 
Societies, three of which had been working 
for nearly a century, two of these three hein 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Moravian Missionary Society. 
At the present moment there are 70 Pro- 
societies; 27 of these 


belong to England, 18 belong to Amertea, 9 
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belong to Germany, 9 belong to Holland, 
and 9 to Scandinavia. There are also mis- 
sionary societies in our colonies, Australia, 
the Cape, the South Seas, and elsewhere, 
which are working in hearty co-operation 
with the Protestant missionary societies of 
Europe and America. Eighty-six years ago 
170 male missionaries were employed in con- 
nection with these Protestant missions, 100 
of whom belonged to the Moravian Missi ‘nary 
Society; to-day there are 2,400 European and 
American missionaries, besides hundreds of 
native pastors; 1,600 in India alone, and 
1,600 in the South Seas. There are 23,000 
native catechists, and many thousands 
of Sunday-school teachers. (Applause.) 
Eighty-six years ago 50,000 heathen con- 
verts were reckoned; at the present time 
1,650,000 converts from heathenism are com- 
puted in connection with our Christian misgions. 
In the year 1878 alone, 60,000 were added to 
the converts of our Christian societies. (Ap- 
plause.) Eighty-six years ago £50,000 were 
contributed for Protestant missions; at the 
present moment £1,250,000 are contributed 
—five times as much as the entire amount 
contributed by the Roman Propaganda. 
England contributes £700,000, and America 
contributes £300,000, Germany and Switzer- 
land from £100,000 to £150,000. Eighty- 
six years ago seventy inissionary schools were 
in existence. At the! present time there are 
12 000 missionary schools in existence, with 
400,000 scholars, many of them high schools, 


grammar schools, giving instruction also 


to theological students. In India alone 
there are 2,500 missionary schools. In Mada- 
gascar our own society alone has 784 day- 
schools with 44,794 scholars. Eighty-six 
years ago, there were fifty translations of the 
Holy Scriptures, and about five millions of 
copies had been circulated; at the present 
moment there are 226 translations of the 
Holy Scriptures into various languages and 
dialects, and 148 million copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been distributed. Why, scarcely 
forty years ago—that is, in 1843—all the 
English and American missionaries in China 
assembled in Hongkong, and they numbered 
twelve. In Hongkong they had six converts. 


taken its position as the handmaid of human- 


diffuse its knowledge for the good of men. 
It presses its discoveries, it distributes its 
gifts, and everywhere it is seeking to make 
the world a partaker of its larger intelligence. 
And the missionary goes hand in hand with 
the man of science. In almost every depart- 
ment of science our missionaries have really 
been pioneers; they have contributed 
largely to the discovery of new countries; 
they have contributed to geological know- 
ledge, to ethnological knowledge, to almost 
every form of scientific knowledge in which 
men are interested. In this way we are 
hel by many forces. But, of course, we 
shall all feel that chiefly this work is owing 
to the moral force of Christian ideas. It is 
the leaven which has been deposited in the 
lump, and which has been rapidly leavening 
the mass. It has addressed itself to human 
nature,and it has found affinities with human 
nature wherever it has come. It has spoken 
to men's consciences, and their consciences 
have responded; it has reminded them of 
their necessities, and it has abundantly satis- 
fied these necessities. And above all it has 
put before men great ideals, noble thoughts, 
the possibilities of elevation and of noble- 
ness; and the basest savage has — 4 
to appeals such as these. It is altogether im- 
ible to calculate the progress that has 

en made during these 86 years in Christian 
missions. It has proved, I think, beyond all 
question, that the conversion of the world 
is no longer a dream, but that it isa feasible 
thing. And ewe go forthtodothis work—the 


work of civilisation, of which Christianity is 


and human 


the great secret, not by putting mere imple- 
ments into the hands of savage men, not by 
the mere teachings of the scholar and the 
schoolmaster, but by seeking directly to 
develop all that is noblest in their 
manhood, by appealing to their hearts 
and consciences, by giving them large 
ideas concerning God, and human life, 

8 In this way Chris- 
tianity evokes the most powerful of all 


responses of which human hearts are capable. 


At the present moment there are in China 


240 Protestant miesionarie-, 90 principal 
missionary stations, 500 out stations, and 
some 12,000 or 14,000 Chinese communicants. 
In India alone there are 600 European 
missionaries, and 430 central stations. In 
1852, the converts in India were 128,000; 
at the present moment there are 460,000. 
The increase from 1851 to 1861 was 53 per 
cent.; the increase from 186] to 1871 was 61 
per cent., and during the last ten years the 
ratio of increase has been greater still. 
The last two years especially have witnessed 
an increase almost unparalleled, partly 
through the benevolent services that were 
rendered in connection with the famine. At 
this rate of ress alone, supposing it be 
maintained, by the close of this century, there 
will be one million of Protestant converts in 
India. Now, it is impossible to estimate the 
accumulation of moral forces that these 
ligures represent, the multiplication of power 


every day; for it is far more than a process 


of simple addition. Familiar Christian ideas 
ure being diffused through all lands, and the 
strengthening of religious habit is giving mul- 
tiplied power to those whoare doing missionary 
work. Now, there are many causes for this 
vast progress, which I think is about the 
greatest romance connected with our mission. 
if you try to understand what these figures 
represent, I think you will see abundant 
cause for abounding thanksgiving. Among 
the causes one may mention the great 
changes in locomotion, the discovery 
vf the railroad and the steamship. When 
our fathers originated this society, the world 
in its different parts was separated to a degree 
of which we can form no conception. Now, 
a girdle has been put round the earth in less 
than forty minutes, and men think nothing 
of a tour round the world for a summer 
holiday. In twenty-four houra we get to 
Switzerland ; for a six weeks’ holiday we visit 
the United States, or go up the Nile and see 
Egypt and the pyramids of Pharaoh. Mr. 
Whymper has just gone to the Andes, and bas 
wen, as he says, “polishing off” Chim- 
borazo and four or five mountains of nearly 
equal height. The entire feeling of the world 
in which we live ischanged. We are brought 
into close neighbourhood with nations that 
ure the most distant, and this has a most 
powerful influence upon the progress of our 
Christian mission. ‘Then commerce has done 
au great deal. Commerce has always been a 
mis ionary from the time of the old 
Spanish colonisation until now. Commerce 
lus been always enterprising; it has no 
nitionality ; it pushes its interests every- 
where; it has often been a pioneer of mis- 
sions, and has often followed closely in their 
wake. It has been computed that every 
militional European missionary sent to the 
South Seas is worth £10,000 a-year to British 
commerce. Observe that commerce seeks 
civilised men ; it does not find a large market 
for ils wares among nations of savages. It 
is the interest of commerce that men should 
be civilised and Christianised, that in addi- 
tien to the natural wants of man the artifi- 
cial wants of civilised and Chiistian commu 
nities should exist. Then another cause of 
prowrers las been the wlvance of science— 
th chang: d feeling of scientific men. Instead 
of being the arcanum of a few, science has 
}hocome the servantof the many. Science has 


Well, that is one side of it; let me just add, 
however, that we are not seeking to convert 
the world by European missionaries alone. 
As we have just heard from the report, at 
every stage of our missionary progress we 
are calling into existence missionaries amony 


the natives, whoshall themselves take up the 


work that we begin; and I for one am anti- 


eipating the time when we shall gradually 


withdraw from various missionary fields ; 


when we shall no longer have to say to our 
neighbour, “ Know the Lord; when native 


tors, as in the South Seas, in the West 
ndies, and in India, shall be multiplied ; 
and when the work of evangelisation may be 
safely left to them. Now, is it worth while to 
carry missions to the heathen to accomplish 
these results? There is a certain selfish- 
ness that sometimes urges the plea that 
it really is not. First, it is a sacrifice of 
woney; and yet one is almost ashamed 
to stand upon a missionary platform 
and talk about a sacrifice of money. Why, 
we British men and wowen last year spent 
70 millions of money in alcoholic drinks, while 
our entire contribution to the evangelisation 
of the world was £700,000. I think, there- 
fore, the less saidabout the sacrifice of money 
the better. (Applause.) Then, in addition 
to the sacrifice of money, this work in- 
volves a large sacrifice of men, and these 
the noblest men the nation can supply, 
for their very consecration is proof of 
what a noble and heroic type they are, 
and what mighty moral forces they would 
be in our own society if they continued 
in it. We are rewinded by the report that 
among this noble army of martyrs a very 
— place is due to our very dear and 
onoured friend, Dr. Mullens; his name has 
been mentioned again and again since the 
intelligence of his death reached us, always 
eliciting some tribute of respect, and often of 
very warin and tender affection. I think We 
shall all agree that if any man was ever given 
to this society who was imbued and inspired 
with what I will call the genius of missions, 
it was Dr. Mullens. Cradled amid missionary 
influences, brought up among missionary 
ideas, he took to missions with a kind of 
natural instinct, and it became the rulin 
almost the exclusive, idea of his life. it 
seemed to him quite a matter of course that 
„e should go asa missionary. The thought 
of his exercising his ministry in any other 
field of labour seems scarcely to have occurred 
tohim. Hence the wonderful simplicity of 
his character, the entireness with which be 
gave himself to the work that he had to do, the 
unselfishness which I think has never been 
exceeded by any wan whom I have ever 
known, the simple entirene s with which he 


gave himself to the idea to which he had 


consecrated his life. His manifold gifts ren- 


dered him a missionary of unusual efficiency. | 


He had a great aptitude for language, he 
ala cacoethes ambulandi upon 1 — and 
never liked to be at rest; the love of travel 
was iv him almost a passion. His scientific 
aequirements were of no mein order. He had 
a remarkable power of acquisition, so that 
whatever he saw he appropriated and assimi- 
lated, and it beeame part and parcel of his 
nature. He had a considerable power of elo. 
quence— cloquence that has often held us in 
this hall almost spell-bound; an clement of 
poetry in forming and beautifying it, and 
making itattractiveeven tuo the most prosaic ; 


| 


a piety that was scarcely qualified ; always 
ity, and it is ever seeking to increase and | referring to the Divine will and to the Divine 


love, and, above all—perhaps crowning all— 
a kind of optimism, which wherever he went 
induced him to look at the best side of thin 
to believe hopefully and brightly. In his 
church life—and he was, as you know, a 
member of my church for a great many years 
—he always looked at things on the spiritual 
side, always spoke of things in the most hope- 
ful way. A depressing word, a deterrent 
word, scarcely ever fell from his lips. These 
various qualifications made him a missionary 
of no mean order, full of enterprise, full of 
indefatigableness, and gave him success, not 
as a discoverer—that was not his field—but in 
the work to which he gave himself—successes 
that I think have been second to none achieved 
by the missionaries of this society. (Ap- 
— I will not speak of the advance at 
ome which these eighty-six years have wit- 
nessed, and yet a great deal might be said on 
that point. If the progress of missionary 
idea and missionary enterprise has been mar- 
vellous, I think the progress of religious 
tone and of moral elevation in our home 
society has been no less remarkable. Whether 
we look at the social tone and habit, at the 
purity and elevation at home, at the spirit of 
trade, at the extension of benevolence, at 
the uses of property, at the enterprise of 
philanthropy and benevolence, I donbt 
whether any century has witnessed a greater 
moral and religious progress than the past 
century has witnessed in our English so- 
ciety. And to what are we to attribute this? 
I say unhesitatingly to the spirit of Christian 
enterprise developing itself chiefly in our 
foreign missions. It is very easy, you know, 
to say that charity begins at home, and to 
urge the plea of selfishness. “ That which 
thou hast done in Capernaum, do here 
in thine own country.” It is easy enough 
for selfishness to urge such a claim as that. 
But if you carry this principle, even adwit- 
ting its validity, far enough, — will deny 
to the individual man all the claims of home, 
and to the father of a family all the claims 
of social life, all the claims of patriotism. 
There must be a limit to the working of 
selfishness, even taking selfishness on its 
own low ground, and we all know that 
the work of home is never so efficiently done 


as in the presence of great ideas and great 
7 great ideal before | 


ideals. Let a man puta 
him, and he will do the simplest and lowliest 
duty the more effectually for its filling his 
vision. Great principles are the inspiration 
of the least duties of life. I think, then, 
thet our missions are operating very power- 
fully in counteraction of some of the e - 
teristic vices and evils of our home life. I do 
not know anything that is more beautiful, 
that is more valuable, than the practical 
contradiction which missions give of infidel 
theories—the theories of infidelity, as they 
are propounded greatly to our 22 by 
subtle men at home; for ideas are to 
be tested not only by their historic evi- 
dence, not only by their intrinsic truth, 
but by their moral force, and in reply 
to all objections to the Christian ideas, 
it is sufficient for us to adduce the achieve- 
ments of these ideas—what Christianity is 
doing in Madagascar, in the South Seas, in 
India, and elsewhere. That idea which is 
the greatest moral force and which does 
most for men is presumably the truest idea. 
And so the tendency to selfishness, to absorb 
things upon our own indulgence and com- 
fort; the tendency to worldliness, to put an 
undue value upon material things; the ten- 
dency to worbid religiousness—all these are 


| 


counteracted by the healthful influence of © 


our Christian enterprise. If you wish 
churches to be 1 Hill them with ag- 
ressive work; if you wish men to be pious, 
evoted, caring for the souls of others, there 


is no greater counteraction to all the ills 


of our religious life than enterprise and 
self-sacrificing religious work. Let me 
add that the sentiment of brotherhood is 
wonderfully promoted and increased by 
our Christian missions. We learn to re- 


cognise men as of one blood, as members 


of one great family of God, and we recog- 


of right and wrong, the lofty platform 
of benevolence and sympathy and mutual 
care; eo that under the influence of Chris- 
tianity and Christian missions (we have had 
one or two illustrations of this in the report 
that has been read) wars cease, slavery is 
abolished, prerogative ceases to assert itself, 
wrong is redressed, and men learn to live as 
brethren. Then let me say, in conclusion, it 
is impossible for us to possess power, to 
enjoy privileges such as ours, without recog- 
nising corresponding responsibilities. It 
seems to be in the order of God's providence 
that this little island of ours, less in tervi- 
tory than perhaps any of the great nations 
of the earth, should in some respects wield 


Dowan and Saibvoi. 


simply from 


tions of our English race; they seem to be 
the result of our Saxon energy, of our enter- 

rise, of our ingenuity, and they are achiev- 
ing results in every aspect of them. But are 
coal and iron the only merchandise that 
Englishmen have to carry? Is an English- 
man a mere beast of burden to carry material 
comforts to the sa nations of the earth ? 
Do we notall feel that we have something 
far more precious in our possession, something 
far nobler, something that we are bound by 
every principle of fealty to Christ, and every 
feeling of brotherhood to man, to carry wher- 
ever our ships go ? Wherever English ships 
sail, wherever English merchants trade, there 
is a responsibility to carry the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that which above all 
things can bless men and elevate them, 
make their lives on earth noble, and fit them 
for the higher and nobler life hereafter. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Rev. 8. Macrartane (from New 
Guinea): Mr. Chairman, my dear Christian 
friends,—I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution which Dr. Allon has proposed, 
the latter part of which has special reference 
to New Guinea. I know that we are expected, 
on all occasions like this, to give some ac- 
count of our work. Whatever else the direc- 
tors give us credit for, they seem to think 
that we acquire out yonder «ome extraordi- 
nary powers of condensation! for we are ex- 
pected to ive an intelligent view of twent 

ears’ work in twenty minutes. (Laughter) 
ow, that is all very well when we visit the 
churches. They know how to do things up in the 
North. I have known a report read, a chair- 
man’s speech made, and then another specch, 
all in seven minutes, so that when we go 
there we simply have to turn on the tap and 
keep the eye on the clock. (Laughter.) It 
is a very different matter here. oro ia my 
friend Jehu, from Madagascar, who has a 
good story to tell, and I must get out of his 
way, for he driveth furiously. (Laughter.) 
I remember seven years ago I stood upon this 
platform and referred to certain changes 
which had taken place during fourteen 
labour in one of the islands of the 

alty Group, a change from idolatry 
— cannibalism and constant war to 
the worship of the true God, peaceful indus- 
try, and growing education. I think I ro- 
minded you of the sort of work that had been 
accomplished in a comparatively short — 
of time —schools established, people worsbip- 
ing in pretty respectable churches, the 
— 2 reduced to writing, the New Testa - 
ment aud Psalms translated, which I was 
then carrying through the press. I had just 
returned from New Guinea, and I was here 
not only to see the old country after 14 years’ 
absence and carry the New ‘Testament and 
Scriptures through the press, but to get— 
and, I hope, give—a little steam. Those of 

u who read our reports may remember that 
in 1870 the directors of our society asked me 
if I would transfer my services from the 
Loyalty Group to establish a mission in New 
Guinea. Well, 1 — — to be a Scotchman 
in addition to being brought up at Manches- 
ter, and we Scotch are supposed to be 

directors 


“canny.” Although the had not 
requested that any prospective voyage should 
be made before | came home, | thought it 


would not be a bad thing to have a look at 
New Guinea, and take some teachers there 
who might be carrying on the work while we 
were arranging about it here. Accordingly, 
Mr. Murray and | in 1871 went down and 
comwenc a mission in New Guinea. 
We formed stations at Darnley and 
These were the first 
stopping stations to the mainland; but the 
first stations formed on the mainland were 
in the vicinity of the Fly River, at Catow and 
Turi-Turi. These were all amongst what is 
called the Papuan tribe. We had teachers 
estern Polynesia who were 
Papuans, and so we commenced among the 
Papuans. We then paida visit to the lighter 
coloured races on the south-east peninsula, 
and we went to the South Sea islands to get 


teachers of their colour, and a mission 
nise this brotherhood on the lofty platform | 


the greatest forces and exercise the greatest — 


influences. In two things especiaily we ex- 
ceed, perhaps, all nations now on the face of 
the earth. First, in our colonisation. 
are planting colonies everywhere; we are 
sending forth little rivulets of Englishmen 
into every land, who are becoming great 
rivers, and are everywhere making their fer- 
tili,ing agency felt. The English language is 
being spoken all over the globe, and bids fair to 
become the prelomwinant speech of men, 
Then our commerce seeks every shore, and 
exercises its ingenuities in finding its way to 
every pe ple, 


amongst them was established in the follow- 
ing year, when I was in England, by Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Gill. Well, there is nothing 
very poetical in our first intercourse with 
savages, unless you can get poetry out of 
mud, and poisoned spears, and human bones. 
| have a very lively recollection of our visit 
to the vicinity of the Fly River. When you 
are surroanded by two hundred natives, and 
those cannibals, armed with poisoned spears 
and arrows, and your boats are high and dry 
on a mud bank a quarter of a mile off, it is 
not a very poctical feeling that you experi- 
ence at such atime. (Laughter.) I remem- 
ber there was a great excitement going on in 
the outer circle. We knew little about the 
natives, but we knew that the best way 
was to keep down excitement if possible, 


aud never to look afraid—although we 


We | 


Now these are great Aist ine 


do feel afraid sometimes. It appeared 
that two war canoes had arrived, and there 
was evidently what is called “a row” 
getting up, but we did not know what it was 
wbout. Tuose who were immediately around 
us wanted us to sing, and there we were, 
sitting on a log, siuging, ‘‘ O'er the gloomy 
hills of dark uss.“ (Laughter.) I am not 
very sure that we kept good time, because 
we had one eye on the boat and the other on 
the natives, and we were longing for the 
riss ug tule, (Luger) It ath turaed out 


hp 
— 
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very well, as it often does, when we manage 
to keep down excitement. There was one 
thing we discovered which impressed itself 
very strongly upon our minds. ‘The coast 
was nearly all unsurveyed. Many of the 
natives were armed with these poisoned 
spears and arrows, und we knew that there 
were currents and mud flats and sand banks 
along the coast, and we accordingly felt that 
whether the society had had steam or not 
before, the time had now come for a small 
steamer, and that we ought to have in some 
form or other steam power to commence our 
work in that great island. I came home with 
these ideas, thinking, like most young men, 
that I had only to lay them before the 


directors and they would see the advisability | 


of the thing at once. (Laughter.) Well. the 
directors listened very respectfully, as they 
always do, and when they heard the whole 
thing, they shook their heads very doubt- 
fully, as they generally do. (Langhter.) It 
was a question of steam, and they could not 
see it. But you know ladies are proverbially 
farther sighted than gentlemen, and much 

uicker in perception, and our good friend 
the Home Secretary gave me a valuable hint 


on the subject. When [ went to Dundee, and 


was staying there with my respected hostess, 
whom we all know and revere for her kind- 
nees to this society—(applause)—she got 
to take un interest inthe matter. The fact 
was, we had New Guinea for breakfast, New 
Guinea for dinner, and New Guinea for 
supper—(laughter)—and by the natural law 
of assimilation she had a gcod deal of New 
Guinea in her composition. (Laughter.) 
The end of it was, that after mature con- 
sideration, of course, she said,“ Iwill write the 
directors, and tell them that I will provide the 
sort of steamer they think best for opening 
up that country. — ene ) Well, that 
letter had a wonderful enlightening effect 
upon the directors. (Laughter.) Very much 
more 80, I fear, than many of our letters 
from the mission field. They all began 
to say at once that really steam was a very 
necessary thing after all. (Laughter.) So 
the little Ellangowan was purchased 
and equipped, and made her way 
steaming out from England through the 


canal to Australia, and began her work. | 
My respected colleague, Mr. Lawes, whom you | 


know— (applause)—was appointed to go from 
the Savage Islan 
of the New Guinea Mission, amon 
lighter-coloured tribes, with whom 


| with its vegetable and mineral wealth, its 
gold, its coal, its iron, its ebony, its cedar- 
wood, its rosewood—that is something; but 
it is still more to feel that we are sav- 
ing millions of people there from pre 
sent misery and future death. Now, — 
is the work to be carried on in à place 
like that? Well, we have had the ex- 
perience of a brave band of Dutch missionaries, 
who commenced a mission at the north end 
of New Guinea. All of them have passed 
away, their mission has been broken up, and 
there is but one man left to tell the tale in 
Germany. These men, amidst suffering, 


do a glorious work for their Master. We 
had the experience of those men, and we 
had our own experience, and we had such 
information as we could collect from sailors, 
pearl-sellers, Dutch reports, and so on, all of 
which led us to feel that in a country like 


a 


New Guinea you must move cautiously. 
Rashness simply means defeat. You [must 
study the conditions of health in a country 
like that; for if they are not studied, a torrid 
clime rigorously inflicts a penalty in propor- 
tion to the neglect. I felt strongly from the 
first that in order to open up a mission in 
New Guinea you have to work upon different 
lines from those in the South Sea Mission. 
The best thing we can do there, the thing 
that has been done for years, is to settle 
down amidst the people in order to 
work for them; but to try that out 
in New Guinea, along that 600 miles of 
coast where the villages are in swamps or 
stagnant pools, would simply mean the 
death of our teachers, the leaving of the mis- 
sionary, and the collapse of the mission. The 
great point is to select healthy centres. It 
ie best to be on a hill 1 mile away, where you 


central educational department where the 
nativescould be trained, and you could acquire 
the language and work for the people. It is 
better to bea mile away and have the trouble 
of going down tothem and working for them, 
than to try and live amongst them for 


gether. We have a brave band of native 


Mission and take charge | 
t the to nurse us instead of our nursing them. | 
e had | The best plan is to have a retreat 
been labouring on the south-east peninsul». a sort of sanatorium—as near as possible, 


teachers, of whom you have heard so much, 
but never too much; and we have a great 
responsibility in connection with these men. 
The best and kindest thing for them is not to 
settle down amongst them, so that they have 


I was requested tocontinue my work amongst | so that we can go and see them when they 


the Papuans, which I did, and at the request have the fever and keep the mission going 


of the directors gave five years more, espe- 
cially to the work of pioneering along the 
coast of New Guinea. e did not find that 


at the same time. In this way we have put 


our foot down firmly, and there is no fear of But when he found out that we did kill 
I remember | people, he said, Do not you eat them?” 
No,“ I said, ‘‘ we do not eat people in our 


the mission going to pieces. 


very much, or, indeed, anything, had been when I went out as a missionary twenty-two 


done in the way of surveying. 


I am not years ago, my old friend Buzacott, a well- 


going into all the difficulties we had to en- | known name in connection with the South 
counter with our little steamer; but we not | Sea mission, said to me, “ Now, you are a 


only found that New Guinea was the largest 
island in the world, as long as from London 
to Constantinople, and 500 miles wide in 
some parts, but that 1t was the darkest and 
the most neglected island in the world; that 


whilat all the great stirring events of the 


missionary age have been taking place, 
whilst the light of God's truth has been dis- 
—1 darkness upon 200 islands in the 


uth Seas, and the Gospel has been sapping 


the position of ancient systems of idolatry in 
India, China, and different parts of the 
world, and families and whole islands have 
been giving up their idols and coming to take 
a place amongst the civilised and the saved, 
the people of New Guinea have been revel- 
ling in an abominable cannibalism and 
idolatry. It has been so for ages; the people 
have been sitting in their cocoa-nut groves 
under the trees, mending their bows and 
making their poisoned arrows, and preparing 
to make raids upon unsuspecting villages 
for victims for their cannibal feasts. There 
they are still, as they have been for so many 
—— decorating themselves and their 
ouses with paint and feathers and human 
skulls and bones. Ah! they present a strange 
contrast to the beautiful island in which 
they live, with its magnificent forests, its 
1 mountains, its fertile valleys, its 

ch plains, its sunny slopes, its green-clad 
hills, and those grand rivers of which you 


have read, with flowing streams aud dashing 
ves of cocoa-nut trees and | 
was in the north a little while ago, I heard 


cascades, its 
well-cultivated gardens, with its spices, 
masooi bark, and betel-nut. There it lies 
beneath the blazing tropical sun, with its 
head lifted up four or five miles into the cool 
atmosphere above the sea. One cannot help 
feeling that even now, as we are sitting in 
this room, there may be heard what we 
have often heard when we have gone up the 
rivers and along the coast—the shrieks of the 
victims; that there is the war horn sounded 
as we haveofren heardit; that there is the cur- 
ling smoke on the hills from the beacons calling 


men to arms; just the same sort of thing that 


has been going on for ages. I can tell you, 
my friends, although you cannot realise it, 
perhaps, that there is nothing makes so 
strong an pee to a man when he is 
anchored up those rivers as to hear not only 
those abominable sounds from the cockatoo, 
and the other strange sounds from the bush, 
but the beating of 


— 


young man; let me give you a piece of ad- 
vice: never do what a native can do.“ Well, 
I have tried to act upon that advice. 
that there is 
cannot do. 


privation, and death, attempted at lenst to | 


can live for years amongst them, and have a 


| 


| 
’ 


eighteen months and then have to leave alto- 


Have you got no enemies in your country? 
_I was obliged to confess we had people who 


| 


_we like them, but you kill them for nothing 


I find | represent to that man's mind the thousands 
lenty to do that the natives | of people slain upon the battle-field, I have 
The best way to improve our no doubt whatever that his idea would 


time is to reduce the languages to writing, 
which they cannot do, to translate the Scrip- | 


tures, to prepare school-books, to superintend 


the work of the native teachers, and train the | 


native ministry; but, above all, in a new 


mission, to move about rapidly amongst the 


different teachers. 
must be kept well oiled and in good order. 
These men, I consider, are better adapted for 
getting at the heathen than we are ourselves 
—thatis my experience. They are acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the people, 
and they naturally avoid mistakes that we are 
apt to make. I do rot think the people in this 
country know very well what a nutive teacher 


people's ideas on the subject. A native 
teacher is not a local preacher such as you 
have in this country; he is not a village 
teacher such as you have here; but 1 will 
tell you what he is. He may be a man only 


eight men that we took down in 1871 to 
begin the mission with were all the sons of 
cannibals, and two of them had been canui- 
bals themselves. But, let me tell you there 


is no mistaking their theology. gooey 
You always know where they are. There is 
the full, free, and simple Gospel. When! 


of a young sprig of divinity who was settled 
down in one of our Lancashire churches. Of 
course he was immensely superior to the 
people amongst whom he was living. An 
old college chum of his came to spend a few 
days with him, and he said to him, “ Just 
come round and visit my people with me, 
and you will see what sort of a clod-hopping 
intellect we have to deal with.“ They went 
round, and in the first house they went 
to they saw the good lady washing. After 
some common-place rewarks, the young 
pastor said, Well, Bettie, how many per- 
sons are there in the Trinity?” Then the 
good old soul took her arms out of the tub, 
shook the suds off, and wiped them with her 
apron, Then looking at a portrait on the 


| wall, she exclaimed, ‘‘When that old man 


were here, bless his memory” (he was the 


rums and the shri¢ks of | former pastor), „there were three, but since 


suffering women and children in the night. you have been here there are only two.” 


It is that that makes an appeal toa man's 


(Much laughter.) Now, that sort of thing 


feelings when he is in a country of that kind. never could be said of one of our teachers, I 


(Applause.) Itis a grand thing to feel that 


| am sure. ‘These are the sort of men that we 


you are opening up a great country like that, have to carry the Gospel from islaud to 


That is a machinery that 


is. It is rather amusing sometimes to hear 


removed one stage from cannibalism. The 


island and from group to up, as has been 
done from Tahiti down to Western Polynesia 
and now onward to New Guinea. I want to 
refer briefly to some of the conditions of the 
work. You have all heard how despotic the 
chiefs are. In going round New Guinea we 
have never found a respectable chief yet. 
Theirs is a kind of patriarchal government, 
and one man is about as good as another ; so 
that if we are received in one village, it is 
likely to excite jealousy in the next; and 
that is a serious difficulty in our work. 
Another difficulty is the variety of languages 
—not dialectic forms merely, but real diffi- 
culties in the language. In the island 
where we have our central station for the 
Western branch, Murray Island, so strangely 
different is the language, that | have some- 
times thought that Max Miiller ought to be 
acquainted with the fact. There is nothing 
like it in the South Seas. The language has 
regular declensions, a dative and an ablative 
case, and there is nothing like that in any 
other part of New Guinea, or even the South 
Seas; so that it is an interesting question 
where these people could have come from. 
Then there is another thing that I wish to 
refer to, and that is the cannibalism of the 

ple. I want you to understand that can- 
nibalism is a reality. The men think it per- 
fectly legitimate to go out and make raids 
upon villages to get victims, and they look 
upon them as so much human beef. ‘They 
think no more of that than you think of 
going to market in this country. They have 
very little idea of cruelty ; they look at things 
from their own point of view; and when they 
get their victims, they will break the arms at 
the elbow joint, and the legs at the knee 
joint, and then throw them in the canoes and 
take them home, cooking one to-day and 
another to-morrow, if the poor wretches live 
in that condition. I will not draw pictures 
of these things, as I might do; but 
let mo, by way of illustration, mention a 
conversation that I had with a cannibal just 
before I left, and [am not sure that he had 
not the best of the argument. When I was 
talking to him about cannibalism, and wish- 
ing him to give it up, he said, “But, you 
know, it is only our enemies; we never eat 
our friends. It is right to eat our enemies. 


were sometimes ed as enemies. 
„Well,“ said he, “do you never fight? 

was obliged to confess that we did. “ And 
do you never kill anybody?” I was very 
glad he did not ask me how many, for I could 
not have told him; there would have been 
no words in his language to tell him that. 


country.“ The man looked perfectly as- 
tounded. “Then, what do you kill them 
for?“ said he. We kill our enemies because 
If I had been able to 


at all.“ (Laughter.) 


have been, what a splendid lot of beef! 
I want you to realise the feelings of this man, 
when he said to me, and he said it earnestly, 
How is it that you kill people, if you do not 
want to eat them?” You see, there area 
great many things that we have to look at 
from the native point of yiew. Even when 
the natives come from the savage to the 
civilised state, there are many things that we 
think very ludicrous and stupid; but you 
must look at them from their point of view. I 
remember being told of a young chief who was 
on board one of our trading ships, when the 
stilers were opening a barrel of porter. He 
knew nothing about fermentation, and he 
was looking on in wonder, when, through 
some mistake that occurred, the porter came 
out like a fountain. The sailors were very 
much annoyed at losing their porter, and 
they tried to stop it, but it forced its way up 
like a liquid umbrella, The man began to 
laugh heartily, and the captain told me that 
he lay down on the deck mightily amused. 
The sailors were very much annoyed, and 
asked him why he laughel at the porter 
coming out of the cask? “I was not 
laughing at that,” said he; “I was laugh. 
ing to think what a difficulty you must 
have had to get it in.” (Much laughter.) 
repeat, we must look at a number of these 
questions from a native point of view, and | 
the probability is, that if we had not done so 
I should not have been here to tell you any. | 
thing about the matter to-day. I have not 
time to tell you the history of our little 
steamer. I must suppose that you read our 
reports sometimes. Sbe has been moving 
about constantly, doing a great deal of work 
the captain and engineers think too much 
work—along 600 miles of coast, visiting a 
hundred places, and providing for the wants 
of thirty stations. ew rivers, bays, har- 
bours and so on have been discovered, which 
are nearly all of them placed on the Admi— 
ralty charts, so that our steamer has really | 
been a public benefit. We have always ren- 
dered assistance to naturalists, explorers, or 
any one else interested in opening up the 
country. We wish it to be opened up, and | 


we should like to see a people engaged in || 


commercial and other pursuits there. Just 
let me give an illustration which will serve 
to show how we manaye to get at the 
people in our pioneering work. Let me 
suppose that we are going to Hall Sound, 


— . 


which is the eastern extremity of my locality 
amongst the Papuans. I thought it would 
be a good thing to begin the mission there, 
and we went there in our little ship. Now 
when the captain and the crew have taken the 
vessel to a place, they say,“ We have nothing 
further to do.“ When they have dropped 
anchor they turn round and say, in looks, if 
not in so many words, “ Now it is for you to 
begin your work.” The natives, it may be, 
are dancing about on the shore with their 
murderous weapons, and we have to land 
amongst them. It is an easy matter to go 
amonyst them when they know that we are 
their friends, but not otherwise, The diffi- 
culty is first of all to impress them with the 
idea that we are their friends, and that takes 
some time. Take, for instance, this visit to 
Hall Sound. I have made it a principle 
never to go on shore with a white man, I 
had too much experience amongst the 
natives for that—I mean with white crews. 
We believe in black crews, and I have a black 
crew in the Ellangowan. I know their lan- 
guage,and I have confidence in them; and 
| went en shore with five of these men. We 
knew what sort of a place it was, and we 
thought we had well-arranged our plans. 
When a man goes out to a work of that kind 
he ought to be a consecrated man before he 
leaves; but then it is not because he is a 
consecrated man that he is not to take every 
precaution to protect himself and his vessel. 
We took every precaution, and I said to two 
of these men, “You keep the boat in deep 
water,“ and to the other three I said, Lou 
come on shore with me, and if any disturb- 
ance takes place there is always the chance 
of our boat being afloat.” Well, that seemed 
n very good arrangement; but when we got 
near the coast a number of natives got round 
the boat, and they hauled us up high and 
dry on the beach. Now that was a 
fact that we had not calculated upon. 
If we had had the sailors with us, they would 
perhaps have insisted on putting the boat 
into deep water, which would have been a 
great mistake, because it would have got up 
a disturlance. We were in their hand, and 
it was evident that we should have to go 
with them. I asked where the village was. 
One of the men took me by the hand, an- 
other took another man, and so on, and we 
were marched into the bush by a narrow 
ath, which is precisely what would have 
n done if there had been treachery. We 
walked along for about a quarter of a mile. 
[ had never seen a village so far from the 
coast before, and I thought there was trea- 
chery. Now, in circumstances like that, it 
never does to let the natives think you are 
afraid; but I don't mind confessing to 
you that we did feel a little shaky 
on that occasion. (Laughter.) However, 
there was nothing for it but to go with 
them. We did so, and it all came right. 
We came to a very nice village; we made the 
people presents, and they made us presents 
in return, and we arranged for the establish- 
ment of a mission. I was very much touched 
by the kindness of a poor savage chief there 
on the second night. He seemed to take a 
great liking for me, and I professed, at least, 
a very great liking for him, and we ex- 
changed names. At night he said, Now, I 
will protect you.“ Our teachers were sleep- 
ing in a house about fifty yards off, and a 
kind of shed was apportioned to me—a pretty 
good native house, in its way. I had slung 
my hammock across the room, and as I lay 
in it the chief thought [ was asleep, and he 
came in with a handful of spears and a stone 
club, und quietly laid them down by my 
hammock. Believing that | was asleep, | 
suppose he thought there was no fear of me 
then. I thought if I was not in better keep- 
ing than that, | should not like to go about 
the coast of New Guinea; but I had no fear 
of that man, because I believed that if any- 
body had come to interfere with me that 
night, he would have to over the chief's dead 
body. At some places along the coast it 
is no easy matter to get away from the 
— de You have heard my brother 
awes tell you about the people stealing. I 
think they come up to the London thieves at 
that. On one occasion when some of them 
were on board the steamer they stole every: 
thing they could lay their hands on, even 
wrenching the magnets on each side of the 
compass, and trying to carry off the furnace 
doors, large as they were. They were lying 
on the deck, because we had made some tem- 
porary furnace doors, having lowered the fire 
bars in order to try and burn wood. The 
men tried to get the doors into their canoes 
after they had stolen nearly everything else. 
It seemed that they wanted to get up a dis- 
turbance, so we thought it best to get away 
as soon as possible. Accordingly we just tock 
up anchor and the vessel was under way be- 
fore the men had calculated upon anything 
of the kind, and it was amusing to see how 
their plans were at once abandoned and their 
thoughts directed to the best way of getting 
away from us. I never saw the decks cleare | 
in so short atime. ‘They were flying in all 
directions into their canoes and into the sea 
in order to get out of the difficulty. 
There have been places where we could not 
get out of the difficulty. In one place, for 
astance, we were in a bay on a dark, rainy 
night; the people come to us five times dar- 
ing the night in three canoes, and if we had 
not been on the watch they would have taken 
our vessel and murdered all on board, but 
when they found that we were on the watch, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


— of Christianity in the South Seas. One : 
y he walked out very thoughtfully, and the 
teacher suspecting that he was going out to 
pray, and being very anxious to know if there 
was a man in New Guinea who had begun to 
pray, went after him, and followed him until 
he came to a banana plantation. There he 
saw him kneel down under one of those 
trees ; he clasped his hands, and this was his 
prayer, “‘O God, we hear that Thou 
art the great God the true God, the 
only God. My heart is dark, the 
hearts of my countrymen are all dark; have 


ity on us, and us light.“ 8 
8 
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com mittee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to thank you for the courtesy which 
you have shown me as a former 
secretary, and to the committee of that 
society. I take this as an + xpression 
of respect on the part of the directors, and | 
acknowledge my obligation to them. The 
committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
wish me to say that they rejoice in your past 
success, that they sympathise in the | 
troubles through which you have been called 
to pass during the year which has gone; and 
it is their hope and prayer that this nett year 
on which you have now entered may be one 


May 14, 1880. 


they sheered away. When we found it would 
be a place for treachery, we were obliged to 

elsewhere and find a place up the rivers. 
ft is a grand thing to have a vessel that 
will enable us to get 260 miles up 4 river 
and back in without any collision with the 
natives. e managed to get up the Fly 
River. We broke our shaft coming down 
again, and that was not a very poetical situa- 
tion to be in—to have the screw of the vessel 
broken opposite a large village, when in one 
of the houses 400 or 500 feet long, there were 
people asseinbled who had come out to attack 
us on the way up. However, we always 


too much for the Christianity of the Sibians, 
so they got out their fleet canoes and fol- 
lowed these men. On reaching them they 
did not give them a volley of arrows as they 
would have done in days gone by, but they 
jumped into the water, pulled the outriggers 
off of the canoes, and sent the bananas and 
the cocoa-nuts floating about. One of the 
Sibians said,“ Look here, you Fly River men, 
if we had not been Christians we would have 
killed you people. (Applause.) He said, We 
have embraced Christianity now, and our 
teacher says we are to do good to those who 
injure us. I dare say the Fly River men 


managed to conciliate the natives, and where | could not see what good they had done them | [ was exceedingly touched when I heard it, | of unusual prosperity and blessing. Of 
we could not conciliate them we thought there | —(laughter)—but they said something to | and greatly delighted, because I look upon | course, as treasurer of this great society, you 
was no harm in trying to frighten them away | these men, and jumped int» the water in, | that as New Guinea on its knees asking God | naturally referred to the finances. Shall I 


got the outriggers, and collected the food, 
and then said, Now you go away to your 


just tell you what has been done by my Bap- 


for the greatest of all blessings—that He 
tist friends, as a little wee bit of encourage- 


rather than run the risk of a collision. We 
would give light. You remember that when 


went up and down that river without any 


collision with the natives at all, and when 


the report of that voyage was read before the 
Royal Geographical Society, they said it was 
one of the finest pioneering voyages of 


modern times. (Applause.) Yet there are 
some people in this country who seem to 
think that you should not even frighten the 
natives, that if they wanted to cut off our 
heads and take the vessel it would be some- 
how or other for the honour and glory of 
missions, and therefore we should let 
them do it. All 1 have to say is that we 
look at things from different points of view. 
Laughter.) We looked at the thing from a 
ly River point of view, and it seemed to us 
that it would be more for the honour and 
glory of this society, better for the work 
and for ourselves, and altogether more 
humane and missionary-like if we pre- 
vented a collision where there must have 
been bloodshed. We did it all in a 
harmless way, and I think we deserved 
to get a medal from the Peace Society. 


home, and look out you don’t come and re- 
at that.” This reminded me of a story 
heard about a good old local Wesleyan 
preacher who was formerly a es and 
could thrash everybody all round his district. 
However, he came under the influence of 
Christianity, and allowed all the force of his 
character to run into the new channel. He 
became a local preacher. One night he was 
walking home with a man who used to re- 
spect him no doubt in days of yore, but now 
he thought he could do as he liked with him, 
and he was reminding him of what he could 
do, because this man could not retaliate. 
The local preacher stopped suddenly, and said, 
Look here, you take care; you know | might 
fall from grace.“ (Laughter and applause.) 
It just occurred to me that if these Fly River 
men came back to repeat their plundering 
upon the Sibians, they, too, would have fallen 
from grace, I think, the second time. 
(Laughter.) However, that is how you can 
begin to lay hold of them, and it is that sort 


the world was without form and void, the 
very first step towards order and beauty and 
life was the Divine command. Let there be 
light.“ And now there is darkness broodin 

over New Guinea, and if we are only faithful 
as we ought to be, we shall soon have that 
light spreading over that land. I was down 
yonder in Scotland a little while ago, and 


“The directors of our society are talking 
about curtailing our mission in New Guinea 
for want of funds. As he bade me good- 
bye the tears were in his eyes, and he said, 
“My good sir, you dare not let the people 


alone there; you cannot withdraw ; you must 
not excite hopes like these in the minds of those 
people and then withdraw.” I said, It is for 
von,“ and I say the same this morning,—it 
it is for the constituents of this society to sa 

whether we are to curtail our efforts. 


plause.) Therefore, let us only be faithful, | wards this debt. 


not alone by giving, but by united prayer and 


ment to you to get rid of this incubus of 
debt? It is a small affair for so vast a so- 
ciety as yours. We started last year with a 
debt of £3,000, and in the month of Fel-ru- 
ary everything looked dark. The Assoviation 
of Baptist Churches took the matter up, and 
romised to raise £1,000, and they more than 
ulfilled their engagement. Circulars were 


was talking to an old gentleman in the Indian sent out intimating that if the income of the 
navy about this young man, and I said, | society fell off there must be that with- 


drawal to which our friend to whom 
we have just been listening referred, The 
accounts were not closed so early by ten days 
in consequence of the excitement and bustle 
of the election; but somehow or other our 
friends took heart, notwithstanding all the 
bad times, and for more than ten days the 
money flowed in; and when we met at our 
last quarterly meeting the treasurer hand- 
somely put a subscription, which he had 


(Ap- | handsomely put aside for another object, to- 


We had then about 2200 
or £309 of debt left, and we wiped the whole of 


What has been the effect of the Guspel in | of thing that is a great encouragement to us. | effort. Of course prayer without effort would | it out at our last anniversary. (Applause.) 
New Guinea? I contend that if we had not It was a grand thing for us to feel that the | be simple superstition, and effort without You will do the same to-day ; > ought to 
done anything more than open up 600 miles | natives did not give them their poisoned | prayer would be *r We want the two | doit, and you can do it; and, if you can do 


of coast line, and established 30 mission 
stations, and ined the confidence of the 


arrows as they would have done in days gone 


by. Looking back, it is only by comparing 


nee at all those places, that would have | the natives as they are with what they were 
n something for seven years work. But that we get inspiration and encouragement. 


we have done more than that. 
four languages reduced to writing—that is 


There are We often feel out in the mission-field that 
the work is not going on half quick enough 


something; we have six books translated for us, but we look back and remember what 
into them, we have catechisms, and I had they were, and comparing them with what 


e 


the * before I left of 
* tte 
in their own lau 


built, and altogether there is very great en- long tiwe. 
couragement to go on with the mission. | taken 
In 1871 | Seas. 
one of the Lefoo men built a canoe and went | read that fifty years after 


Take our station at Murray Island, 


across to Murray Island to introduce a mis- 
gionary amongst people who were then 
strangling their children, and living in 
heathenism and idolatry. That was only 
seven or eight years ago, and now eighteen 


the whole of the Gospel of St. Mark | done after all. 


age. Chapels have been | report about 80 years ago; that, you say, isa 


iving the | they are we think there is something being 


We heard something in the 


Think of the revolution that has 
place in that time in the South 
‘Take the Sandwich group, where we 
the wission 
commenced it was closed. There is a people 
who, at the cost of £250,000, and no more, 
have been lifted up from idolatry, with their 
own government, educating their own 

tors, and all this within a comparatively 
Take our Samoan mission. We 


lended, and then we shall very soon see the 
prayer of this young man answered —the 
light of the Gospel spreading all over New 
Guinea, that Gospel of light and love and 
peace. (Loud applause.) 

The 2 unanimously agreed to. 

Rev. R. Rostwson: Our friends are not 
going to move out, I feel sure—at all events 


before we have made the collection; and you and when the Baptist 


it, you ought—that is the long and short of 
that matter. It was my lot in early life, when 
the Wesleyans began missionary meetings 
down in my native town, to hear Dr. Adam 
Clarke, to listen to Dr. Burting, that com- 
mander of men; to Richard Watson, that 
impersonation of lofty intellect and majesty ; 
and to that animatedspeaker, Robert Newton; 
issionary Society sent 


will not forget, I think, the papers which den deputations into Cornwall, I listened to 


have been circulated in the hall to-day. 


We Mr. 


Winterbotham, who was wickedly 


are asking for 21.50% which is not a very | charged with sedition because he preached 
large sum to ask of you seniors, when the 


children and young people have sent us in over | o 


£5,000. We 3 therefore, that we shall, | 


at all events, ve this childlike 
amongst us. I have a list to read to you, 
whichjis a good beginning :—Mr. James Spicer 
£100; Mr. Albert Spicer, 4250; 
Spicer, £250; Mr. — Hoare, 221; u 
Friend, £30; Mr. G. Greene, 210; Mr. 8. 


some constitutional doctrines at the close 
the last century at a time when the 
country was oppressed with doctrines that 


spirit | were servile; he was imprisoned in Newgate 
and fined £400, 


[ afterwards listen to 
Dr. Steadman and Dr. Steane, and ‘Thomas 


Mr. W. R. Griffin and John Dyer, the second secretary 


of our mission. It was the habit of my 


parents to receive Christian ministers into 


months ago, having heard that in the few years. 
South Sea Islands they collected all are told the exports of that one group are | Gower, 25 586. Thisislistnumberone; [shall | their house, and none of us cared about 
their idols together and burned them when | over £200,000. Take Lefoo that I went to be very happy to read out number two— | giving up our bedrooms if we could only 


they did not believe in them, I had the 
pleasure on coming back from a five months’ 
cruise on the coast to find that these people 
had collected their idols together and said 


that as they did not believe in them any more 


they wanted them to be burned. 12 
These people are not only rising in the scale 
of education, but they have a court-house, 


21 or 22 years ago. When I tell you there 
are a dozen European storekeepers estab- 
lished on the island, that means trade. These 
men do not go there for nothing; they be- 
lieve in 150 or 200 per cent. out yonder. 
Here are these stores established, and here 


are the people coming up both in education 


' 


and civilisation. Ah! but take even New 


when I get it. (Laughter.) 
The collection was then made, and the 
hymn sung commencing— 
Wo give Thee but Thine own, 
What eer the gift may bo. 
The Rev. F. Tresrrait proposed the 
second resolution :— 


version mainly to the influence 272 


manage to accommodate two or three ser- 
vants of God, and I attribute my early con- 
upon 
my heart and wind by the conversations of 
these men at my futher's table. It would be 
a strange thing, therefore, if I did not feel 
the warmest und deepest interest in mis- 
sionary work. And when Dr. Allon a little 


they have their magistrate, and they have Guinea itself. I shall never forget the first | That this meeting—while regretting that in | while “go was trying to excuse the 
appointed a man as king. They have estab- | night I landed, and | should like to compare | | 4¢important mission in Madagascar, the onward | want of excitement at our meetings, 
lished a number of laws, they have twenty | it with the last night before I left. It is all | course which has marked its recent history has I thought, How is it that there is 


of their best young men appointed as police- 
men. They may do some very stupid things 


very well for the captains of our vessels and 
those on board; their work is out at sea; 


been, in some measure, checked, not only by the 
temporary redaction of the missionary staff, 
through ill-health and other causes, but aleo, 


this large gathering here in the middle of 
the day, geutlemen leaving their business 


at first, but it will all come right by-and-by. but when they bring the vessel to | and oapecially, by the arrogent and violent pro- and ladies their homes? Are not you excited 
(Laughter) And now let me give you an a certain int, and the anchor is | eedure of the Roman Catholic party in the enough this morning? If you are not, I am. 
illustration of how the Gospel began to take | dropped, and they have their evenings island nevertheless expresses its gratitude to I have never attended a meeting where my 
effect upon them. Sibi is one of the islands | chat and turn in, when very often the mis- God that, notwithstanding serious financial dif- soul has been warmed up more, and where 1 


off the coast on which we first established the 
mission, and from which we have had to clear 
out on two or three occasions. 
are what are called skull hunters - that is, they 
are constantly making raids on the main] end 
in order to get skulls, which they value as 
trophies. 
these fellows who seemed to have a good deal 
of ‘‘go” in them—(laughter)—under the 
influence of the Gospel, and into an insti- 
tution, they would make splendid pioneer 
teachers for the Fly River, and places where 
Europeans cannot live. So we worked away 
with the island for a long time, and two 

ears ago I remember having a very interest- 
ing meeting with these people. A little 
chapel had been built, and they all got to- 
gether and promised that they would. give 
up skull-hunting. I did not attach too much 
importance to their promises, but I was very 
glad to get them. They said, We will give 
up skuil-hunting, and we will embrace 
Christianity.“ We hada very nice service, 
and, after lL left, the teacher began to tell the 
people, If you are going to embrace Christi- 
anity, you must do as we used to do in the South 
Seas : instead of quarrelling and figh'ing with 
people whocome to see you, you must give them 
presents, and then when you go to see them, 
they will give you presents in return.” Well, 


notorious warriors known all round the coast 
—to visit those who used to be old enemies 
of theirs at Sibi. ‘These men said to the Fly 
River men, No more fighting here, we are 
Christians now.“ The Fly River men seemed 
to think there was nothing like making hay 
while the sun shone, so after receiving pre- 
sents of food they began plundering the 
plantations, which they thought they could 
do with impunity; they filled their canoes 
and went away in the night. This was rather 


Well, I thought if we could get | 


| 
| 


The natives | amongst a number of savages. 


sionary paces the deck in great anxiety, be- 
cause he is to go on shore the next morning 
I remember 
the feeling that came across me that night. 
I could see the fires through the grove of 
cocoa-nut trees; I could hear the drums beat- 
ing; and I heard sometimes the shrieks of 
women. I knew that there was heathenism 
and cannibalism all round. Ah! but as I sat 
on the verandah of my little house at Murray 
Island the night before [ came to this coun- 
try, you must try and understand what my 
feelings were then. 
my own country and family; the opening up 
of the mission had been mostly accom- 
plished, and here I was sitting on the 


verandah of this house, and I saw a fire | 
in the cocoa-nut grove, just as I had done 
on that night before I landed. And as I sat 


there, and thought of the work that had been 


accomplished during the six or seven years, 


there was a sound that came warbling up the 
hill—it was not the shrieks of women, but it 
was one of Moody and Sankey’s hymns, (Ap- 
plause.) 


and hearty request. 


— — — — — — 


These people were engaged in their | 


evening worship, and after the singing of the 


hywn and prayer, and the talking of the 
teacher, then came about two hours ot singing, 


for they are very fond of it; they know nearly 


all Moody and Sankey’s hymns. 
by-and-by the Fly River men came down—_ 


that in New Guinea. 


All this has 
been accomplished within eight years. It 
was twenty years before the missionaries of 
Tahiti bad their hearts cheered by kaowing 
that a native was praying to the true God. 
We have not had to wait twenty years for 
There were two young 
wen down at Dowan, about a mile and a-half 
from the main; one of them was speared by 
the young chief to follow his father's spirit 
into spiritland, but the other one became 
very serious and anxious, aud wade many 
inquiries from the teacher about the pro- 


ficulty, the general work of the society has been 
carried on with its usual efficiency, and that the 
reports from the several fields indicate, for the 
most part, real aul sound progress. That J. 
Komp Welch, Kaq., J. P., bo treasurer; the Rev. 
J. O. Whitehonse be acting foreign secretary ; 
the Rey. Robert Robinson be home secretary ; 
and the Rev. Edward H. Jones be deputation 
secretary for the ensuing year. That the list of 
directors and of the Board committee nominated 
by the annual meeting of directors be approved, 
and that the gentlemenjtherein named be ap- 
pointed directors for the year. 


I was coming home to He said: On the Ist of April last—I hope 


that the day was not ominous—I received the 
following note:—“ My dear friend—I am 
instructed to place before you a very urgent 
Will you kindly oblige 
the directors and serve a good cause, and 
gratify us all by giving a brief address at 
our annual meeting at Exeter Hall on Thurs. 
day morning, May 13? Do not say, No. it 
will be like old times come back again. We 
should not want more thana twenty minutes’ 


address, and your reminiscences would de- 
hght us all.“ I did not answer that note by 
return of post, and my beloved friend there 
reminded; me that he had not received my 
answer. It was not from any feeling of re- 
luctance—far from it. I felt then, and I feel 
now, especially after that marvellous speech 
to which we bave just been listening, that 


anybody standing up here to address an 
assembly like this, after having been here | 


some three hours incurs no small weight of 
responsibility; and it would grieve me to my 
very heart if, in consequence of being unable 


to express what I feel, I should throw the 
slightest damp upon the enthusiasm which there he was, a respectable, honest, effici- 


has been awakened by this moruing's pro- 


have received information of more value than 
that which has been given by the gentlemen 
to whom we have listened. (Applause.) You 


could not have more excitement unless you 


— — — 


lifted the roof off, or had something up- 
proaching ton very unseemly riot. God be 
thanked that the steadiness of our attachment 
to is great and good work is founded now 
upon a clear upprehensioa of the nobility of 
its character, and the good it is doing in the 
world. [had the happiness also of listen- 
ing in those early days to the large-hearted 
Kuibb and to the noble Thomas Birchall. 
Very few of us knew anything about slavery 
until those men told us. Before that time 
people who went out to Jamaica simply 
took the fringe of the islaud, and saw 
slaves in «domestic life, where upon the 
whole they were comfortably treated ; but 
by-and-by, when these men went out to 
bape the Gospel they saw what slavery was. 

y marvel is to this hour that we had not an 
insurrection half-a-dozen times out in Jamaica, 
considering the infernal cruelties to which 
this unhappy people were subject. No wonder, 
therefore, that these men were objects of in- 
tense hatred to all the planting interest. 
They were imprisoned, their chapels and their 
houses were burnt down, and the men who 
led on these infuriated mobs were the magis- 
trates, who ought to have been the first to 
have protected the.r persons and their pro- 
pects, A friend of mine, Mr. Brown, of 
Northampton, told me that when he visited 
Jamaica he saw one of these men who had 
been a slave ; that his back was scarred from 
his shoulders to bis heels; and that his ere 
had been knocked out hy some great fierce 
fellow who had struck him violently,—but, 


ent, worthy deacon of «a Baptist church. 


ceedings. I am here, sir, charged by the My friend, Mr. Brown, had been reading 
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some of Mr. Carlyle’s pamphlets about that | must have been the wonderful power of the 


time, when there was some intimation that 
neyroes were just rubbish, and he told this 
man what the great philosopher at Chelsea had 
said. A flush of indignation went across the 
man’s face; but it was soon subdued by a better 
and nobler feeling—“ Oh! massa, him 
ignorant, him is; but me forgive him.“ (Ap- 
plause.) Now, I say it isa marvellous thing 
that such a man who had been subjected to all 
the degradation of cruelty of an infernal kind 
should, when a taunt of that kind had seemed 
to impugn his humanity, take such lofty 
ground as that. We have had here to-day 
specimens of the same sort, as the result of 
this glorious Gospel. I suppose it takes a 
great many ages to evolve a man out of 
protoplasm; but how soon we can evolve a 
Christian out of a cannibal and a slave! 
Ours is evolution for ever. We have got the 
thing to do it, and shame to us if our zeal 
abates, or our liberality or our prayers either. 
It was my good fortune when I came to 
London after I had been a missionary in 
Ireland—and I can sympathise very deeply 
with the difficulties that missionaries have to 
encounter, having lived for five years in a 
city where, out of every ten persons I met, 
eight were intensely bigoted Roman Catho- 
lics—when 1 came to London I had the 
privilege to join the weekly meeting of 
the secretaries of the different missionary 
societies for purposes of prayer, of con- 
ferences for mutual consideration. I am 
sure that that gathering of secretaries has a 
most delightful influence upon the delibera- 
tions of our Boards of Directors, because we 
can so manage and arrange as not to cut into 
each other's work. At those meetings I had 
the pleasure of making the er Dr. 
Tidman, a man, in my judgment, of lofty 
character and mind. No one could listen to 
the reports that he read to us without feel- 
ing that they were documents of unspeakable 
value. He was very remarkable for this, that 
the older he grew the wider his sympathies 
grew, and instead of being disposed, as old 
men generally speaking are, to look at new 
suggestions with something like a feeling of 
jealousy, his affections became larger and 
is sympathies and views broader. I saw 
him many times in his last illness, and the 
last interview I shall never forget. Mrs. 
Tidman met me, and said, “ My husband will 
be so glad to see you; it is only five minutes 
ago he was regretting you had not been here.” 
I went up and sat with him, and we prayed 
together. I never saw him more, but I shall 
ever regard his memory with feelings of the 
deepest and profoundest reverence. Then 
with regard to Dr. Mullens. You know that 
while Dr. Mullens was at work abroad, Mrs. 
Mullens was at work; she had her Zenaaa 
Mission, and you know what a wonderful 
work that has become, spreading all over 
India. No one could know Mrs. Mullens 
without feeling the strongest emotions of 
respect and affection for her. As for Dr. 
Mullens, Dr. Allon has said all that need be 
nid; but when [ heard the tidings of his 
death, I could not help giving expression to 
my feelings of — vag A with the directors 
for such an irreparable lose. [am reminded 
of what was said a great many years ago, 
when Sir John Moore * in extri- 
cating his army, and saw them safely em- 
barked from Corunna. He stood on the 
heights, and was about to go down to em- 
bark, when a shot struck him dead. I dare 
eny you have all read that poem, which states 
that they could only just dig a hasty grave, 
and that they laid bim in his grave “ with 
his martial cloak around him.” Dr. Mullens 
was advancing at the head of a small army 
to enter a kingdom of darkness and sin, and 
| have a strong impression that his death in 
Africa will be more for the African mission 
than if he had been continued amongst us ; 
and thousands, by-and-by, of converted 
Africans will gather ground his grave, and 
bless God for him, and for the society which 
sent him forth. (Applause.) It was my 
honour likewise to be upon the platform 
when David Livingstone came home with 


his heroic wife. (Applanse.) Now, you 
young folk, if you want to know what 
has been done in Africa, take a map 
about 40 years old. All the centre is a 


perfect blank. Around the northern and 
west coasts you find some signs of civilisation 


and life; but right across were the supposed | 


Mountains of the Moon, the probable course 


of the Niger, the probable course of the | 


Congo, and all that sort of thing. Take a 
map 20 vears older, and you will see a won- 


man, who, without swords, or muskets, or 
rifles, was everywhere, all over Africa, recog- 
nised as the friend of the slave, because he 
was so loving and so good. (Applause.) 
Westminster never opened her gates to a 
nobler act than when the remains of Dr. 
Livingstone were put inside there, along 
with our poets, our statesmen, and our 
philanthropists. May I express the un- 
speakable joy I have in meeting with 
Dr. Moffat, that great apostle of Africa? 
Some little time ago we got up a meeting at 
Newport to bid him Godspeed. That was a 
curious platform. There were two clergy- 
men, a Wesleyan, a Primitive Methodist, an 
Independent, a Bible Christian, and there 
was myself, and no mortal person could 
gather from anything that was said to what 
section of the Church of Christ we belonged. 
The Churchmen did not say, “I have the 
honour to belong to the Established Church, 
but still I think on such an occasion as this 
it is quite right and proper that I should be 
hero.“ (Laughter.) e did not hear about 
any of those doctrines, either hyper-Calvin- 
istic, or Supra-lapsarian, or falling from 

race, or anything of the kind. A more 

elightful meeting I never attended, and 
the fact was, that even Dr. Moffat, 
courageous as he is, when he stood up, 
could not help weeping for intense joy. And 
now when Africa shall arise, as surely she 
must, for there is no elevating power like the 
Gospel, depend upon it, when her history is 
written, it will not be the Sir Bartle Freres 
that will be mentioned, or the Sir Garnet 
Wolseleys. No,—but men of nobler attitude 
and of nobler purpose. It will be Dr. Living- 
stone and Kobert Moffat. (Applause.) Let 
me say one word to my brethren on the plat- 
form, most of whom are younger than I am. 
My dear friends, if you want to be effective 
ministers of the Gospel lay hold of the prin- 
ciples that you have heard advocated this 
morning. Live upon them and a>t them out and 
bring them before your churches. Express them 
in the hymns that you sing. Do not forget 
your missionary prayer-meetings; study the 
Missionary Chronicle; get the facts into your 
mind, and let them warm your hearts and 
move your intellects, and then go down and 
pour them out to your people. I unite with 
the Independent Church in missionary ser- 
vices in Newport, and that is a phenomenon, 
they tell me. However, I shall never forget 
the effect produced upon the people last 
Monday when I read the touching account of 
the death of Mr. Cousens; tears came out of 
the cyes of half the people that were present, 


of the pastors, earnest prayers were offered 
up that God, in His great goodness. would 
support the widow, and fulfil His own 
gracious words, to be the Husband of 
the widow and the Father of the fatherless. 
If that fact shall reach the eye of that lady, I 
know it will be a very great comfort to her 
to know that people who never heard her 
name until then, on hearing of her sorrows, 
commended her to the blessing and care of 
Almighty God. That is what this missionary 
spirit does for us. It makes us forget all our 
differences, except when we are obliged to 
state them. We do not want here an eccle- 
siastical act of uniformity. What we want 
is the unity of the Spirit in the bond of pro- 
gress. May God, in his infinite mercy, grant 


moted, and rendered more intense ; and then 
we can go and bend at His mercy seat, and 
then we can say, God be merciful to us 
and bless us, and cause His face to shine upon 
us. Let Thy way be known upon earth, and 


Eternal God, whose servants we are, let Thy 
beauty be upon us to-day and for evermore. 
Establish Thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish Thou 
it. (Applause.) 


I feel I have come at the wrong time, 


derful alteration; but take a map now, and 


there you will find ene of the finest countries 


in the world, covered over with lakes, and it | 


is not much stress of imagination for a per- 
ron to feel that by-and-by you will have 
towns and cities there throughout the whole 
of that vast region, and commerce every- 
where developing all its resources. At this mo- 
ment England, America, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Belgium, are all turning their 
attention to Africa, and I say that Dr. Living- 


tone has been the great moving cause of it all 


(Applause.) You remember the fact of that 
peor man who had an old cout of his, and 
kept itasa sacred thing for ten years; he 
would give it up to nobody until he could 
give it up to a countrywan of the great Dr. 
Livingstone. 
those people who put his remains into a hol- 
lowed-out tree, and carried them all the way 
tothe Zambesi. OF all acts of affectionate 
devoten, I never heard the like. And what 


And what do you think of 


think it is time that we went home, but for 
all that, as I have been asked by the directors 
of the London Missionary Society to address 
you here this morning, and as you have 
patiently listened to and applauded the 
speeches which have been made, I feel that 
| must try to do my duty. I have been in 
Madagascar for more than ten years ; in fact, 
I was the last missionary sent out to Madagas- 
car, as an idolatrous country, for about four 


that things cannot be so. They say we are 
exaggerating, and yet we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that great and glorious 
things have happened to Madagascar through 
the preaching of the Gospel. And then if 
we speak, on the other hand, of the difficul- 
ties of the gross heatien darkness, of the 
so-called Christians of Madagascar, some of 
our friends azain are faint-hearted, and say, 
“You are altogether depreciating your 
work, and we know very well that the 
land is not in that condition.” I have 
laboured among that heathen dark ness for the 
last ten or eleven years, and you cannot con- 
ceive the danger that threatened the Church 
in Madagascar when that barbarian horde of 
nearly a quarter of a million came pouring 
down upon the infant churches in 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. I am astonished that the light 
was not completely extinguished, and had it 
not been that the Lord Himself was there 
keeping the light Lurning that barbarian 
horde would have extinguished it. In 1866 
we had some 79 congregations in Mada- 

ascar—that was the Madagascar which Mr. 
Illis knew—and now, sir, in that island we 
have 1,142. (Applause.) Ido not say that 
every one of those churches has been erected 
from a pure desire to worship the living 
God; but there the chapels are built, and 
the people are crowding into them day by 
day. In 1866 there were 13,682 people 
gathered into the churches, but now we 
hear that there are more than a quarter of a 
million assembling Sabbath after Sabbath. In 
1866 there were 5,255 church members, now we 
have 70,000 professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I wish I could say that all these 
men love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and in truth—I know they do not. Many of 
them are very ignorant, and many know 
nothing about the elementary truths of 
Christianity, but still they do express a de- 
sire, however feebly and however imperfectly, 
to follow the Lord Jesus Christ. Then, again, 
in 1866, we had 18 schools in the island, with 
811 scholars; now we have 890 schools and 
50,000 scholars. In 1868, when the barbarian 
horde came into the Church at Madagascar, 
there were about 10 men striving to grapple 
with that great mass of heathen corruption. 
Some would say, Why did not you give 
them Bibles?’’ But where were the Bibles 
to come from? We had not 1,000 Bibles in 
the country, and there were not more than 
3,000 who could have read them. There were 
no schools where we could say that the chil- 
dren could read, and there were no great 


have sent teachers. 
and then, without an intimation from either 


that this morning that spirit may be pro- 


| 
' 


Thy saving health amongst all nations. 


: 


ia 
t 


centres of intelligence to which we could 
It was in 1870 when 
the Testaments were sent out, and it was 
1873 before the complete Bible came out. 
Now we have among our adult popu- 
lation 25,535 who can read, and among 
our children 25,365; and there are 36,245 


complete copies of the New ‘Testament 
or of the Bible in the hands of these 
readers. These people had no literature at 


that time. The missionaries had to make all 
their books; we hare to print them—not to 
give them way, but to sell them to the people. 
Sometimes we can sell them very cheaply 
through the grants we have from the 
Religious Ir vet Society. Our directors give 
us nothing except press, type, and printer ; 
our press has to pay its way year by year. 
We have to make the books; we have to 
make readers for the books; and we have to 
remember that these churches are scattered 
over a great tract or district of country. We 
have no railways, and no beasts of burden in 
Madagascar. We go from place to plice on 
foot, and our districts are sometimes as far 
away from the central government as Malta 


is from London. In 1870 we hrd no 
proper training school; the college was 


simply an experiment, but it has been 
success, and has given us from 
o 150 students, who have gone out as 


evangelists and pastors. The normal schools 


months after I arrived in that island, the 


idols, at least, in the central portions, were 
committed to the flames. I have seen the 
immense progress that has been made in that 
island during those ten or eleven years; I 
have visited nearly every station of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in the central pro- 
vinces; Lhavelaboured among the heathen por- 
tions; I have travelled among the barbarian 
portions; I have been withia a span of losing 
my life; and for all that I felt that God has 
been with me; that God has been working in 
that. island; that He has laid His hand upon 
that island; and that the progress is real 
and true, and is deepening every day. It is 
a difficult matter to speak about Madagascar. 
If we tell the gratifying proofs which we 
have seen of God's truth, we cannot bat be 
enthusiastic, and people tell us that we are 


panting pictures with too golden a tint, and 


morning. 
districts; the great distances we have to 


The Rev. J. Ricuarpson: I do not know | ae ee ae and we find the people 


whether Jam in the right place or not, but 
After 
three and a-half hours in this hot room 1 


They recognise that in the 
Christianity we are giving them they have 
indeed a message from God, the great God 
who made them, the great God who loved 
them, and that is our hope of Madagascar. 
Butoh, what difficulties we meet with there! 
Some of them have been mentioned this 
We have that great separation of 


many a poor lad has been persecuted almost 
to death by those who go out as the pro- 
fessed servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They know that the people love the Bible, 
and they taunt us in their publications 
with these words, Lou sell your Bibles to 
keep your wives and children ;” and so they 
circulated it allover the country. I thank 
God that we sell thousands more, not to keep 
our wives and children, but to bring peace 
and happiness to the wives and to the little 
children of Madagascar, who would not 
know what peace and happiness were but for 
the Gospel. Then, again, we aro troubled 
and hindered on every side by want of men. 
There is an impression abroad that Mada- 
gascar has been pampered and nursed. Why, 
it has been just the reverse. For every 
missionary on the island there are 40 
churches to be taken care of, and for every 
one at liberty to do direct evangelistic work 
there are 60 churches waiting for him. We 
only began to train native agents ten or 
eleven years ago, and we are troubled on 
every hand, because weare only 28 men, with 
four belonging to the Foreign Missionary 
Association. Sometimes our hands al- 
most hang down; we feel ourselves 
so utterly nnable to grapple with all 
the work that lies before us. I think, how- 
ever, there are some of the indirect results of 
the preaching of the Gospel which are as 
remarkable as the great incrense in the num- 
ber of attendants on public worship. It was 
only in 1868 that the people had set to them 
an example of what a Christian married life 
ought to be, and you ought to look upon the 
Queen and the Prime Minister as being, next 
to the Gospel, the grandest and most blessed 
power that ever has been exercised in Mada- 
gascar. (Applause.) Before 1868 it could 
not have been imagined that a Queen could 
have been the one wife of one husband, or that 
a Prime Minister could be the one husband of 
one wife. Since then the Qveen of Mada- 
gascar and her husband, the Prime Minister, 
have lived as purely and as holily together as 
man and wife as any of us present in 
this room this morning, and that I 
consider one of the grandest testimonies 
to the power of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) 
Then if we look at the homes of the people 
we see that they are building better houses 
and getting better clothed. And we must 
remember it is only three years ago since that 
stupid law of divorce was abolished. The 
Queen and her husband lived for eight years 
as an example of home purity to the people 
before they made a law saying that the absurd 
way of giving a woman sixpence, and saying, 
have done with you,” and then marrying 
another the next day and sending her away 
the next must be abolished for ever. No 
undue pressure was brought to bear upon the 


people, but the Queen and the Prime Minister 


100 


were an example for nine years before they 
declared that polygamy should come toan end. 
Since 1868 there has been no civil tumult in 
Madagascar, and before that time civil tumult 
was the order of the day. The pcople are 
very warlike, and Radama, the great 
king, who first came prominently before the 
British public was a great warrior. He 
travelled all over the island, and the course 
of Radama was a very terrible one. His 
soldiers slaughtered 20,000 men, kept 20,009 
or 30,000 women and children, and devastated 
the whole country. Now, as a contrast to 
this, let me tell you about six years ago a re- 
bellion broke out in a distant part of the 
country, and 10,000 soldiers were called out 
and despatched, with perhaps 20,000 or 
30,000 camp-followera, into that district, 
What was the wish of the Queen and the 
Prime Minister? It was that the soldiers 
should go into the country, subdue the re- 
bellious tribes, and come back without taking 
life. The Prime Minister said to the soldiers, 
Nov, remember, you go now as Christians 
and not as barbarians, and you must go into 
that country, and you must not repeat those 
cruel practices of former days.“ (Applause.) 
The churches in Antananarivo met day after 
day in prayer-imeetings, and subscription lists 
were opened to buy quinine and other medi- 
cines, that the soldiers might be properly 
provided for. The soldiers themselves, betore 
they went to bed at night, met for prayer, 
and they assembled every morning for the 
same object. They prayed that God would 


travel, and that is a difficulty not easily | keep them from shedding blood and from 


overcome. Then we must remember the 
gross heathenism of the people; we must 
remember their servile nature; how ready 


they are to follow those in authority; how | 


ready they are to bow in subjection to those 


set over them in worldly things. It is a 
difficulty we have to battle with again 


and again; for unless we can 
the approbation of the local 
our work is sometimes at a standstill. Then 
trade in Madagascar is not the help it ought 
to be; it is an ungodly trade—it is rum, gun- 
powder, and guns; and while the Queen and 


secure 


her husband aud the Prime Minister are 


staunch teetotallers —(applause)—and would 
keep all intoxicating spirits out of the island, 
it is British interests, French interests, and 
Awerican interests which are being forced 
upon the people, and barrels of rum are 
taken there against the express wish and law 
of the Queen and the Prime Minister. ‘Then 
you must remember that we have the 
Cath lie priests there, and they persecute 
the people in the distant districts. In one 


_ district where [laboured two years the priests 


have had the evangelis's put into chains, and 


governors | 


pillaging the country. They arrived there, 
they tired nota cingle shot to hurt a man, they 
slew nota single ox, they paid for every fowl 
that they had, they burnt not a single village, 
they carried not a single child away with them, 
they subdued the country and went back again 
without carnage and without capturing a 
single slave. (Applause.) Had that hap- 

ned in 1867 thousands of men would have 
— slaughtered, and thousands of women 
and children carried away. Do not go away 
with the idea that slavery has been abolished 
in Madagascar. The time has not come for 
that yet, but we have a glorious instalment in 
the setting free of the Mozambiques, The 
Treaty with England required that all Mozam- 
biques introduced since 1866 should be set 
fre». The Prime Minister and the Queen had 
a difficulty there. They could not set free 
every one. You must remember the whole 


administration was corrupt, and every man 


would keep as many slaves as he could, and 
would send word to the Prime Minister and 
Queen that he had none, and ge could bribe all 
who went up tothe capital. It was therefore 


very difficult to set the Mozambiques free. By 
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, and now here is the remarkable thing. 
ou talk sometimes about chance and coin- 
cidence, but I think this is a leading of Divine 
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the proclamation of the Queen not only the 
Mozambiques introduced prior to 1866 were 
set free, but also their children, and any one 


accomplished, it was arranged that the mis- 
sionaries should be put in a minority on the 
Board, and the native pastors and deacons 


great missionar society: at the same time 
it is a great trading society, and I have heard 
it said frequently, “Why should we sub- 


who could prove that he had a drop of foreign should really take the conduct of affairs. Two — — pte When 1 was chairman of the | scribe to the Tract Society when it has such 
blood in his reins was free. What delighted men were ordained in that church built on | district committee, standing on the a por- | a large business, and makes such great profits 
me, however, was that the Prime Minister the Tarpeian Rock, and were sent out as trayed in the icture whic had m e me a | every year? Why should not we reserve our 
should stand forth and put it on this grand | missionaries. They began teaching the little missionary in 1851, I had to give che first resources for the missionary societies having 
broad basis, not simply on the Treaty with | children and inviting people to come to | missionary charge to the first missionaries | no such arrangements?” Now let me tell 


sent out by the Church of Madagascar. A 
year after that [ had to accompany a 
second company, and I was within a span 
of being another martyr of M ar; 
and a year after that I stood and looked up 
into the face of the Prime Minister as he 
told me that very story which had made me 


you that every penny you subscribe to this 
society goes unc by any deduction 
straight to the work to which you intend it, 
that is to say, the whole of the charges of this 
institution in its missionary and benevolent 
departments are met by the profits of your 
trading department; therefore, there is no 


pray; but the natives got suspicious of 
them. Kindness, politeness, honesty, and 
sobriety were not understood by the heathen, 
and they drove the two young men away, 
and they had to go back again to Antanana- 
rivo, and say, We have failed.“ We 
thought this perhaps would break up the 


England, but that they had accepted 
Christianity, and it was not right that they 
should hold men and women in slavery. 
Again, you must remember that in Mada- 
gascar we had no local registrars, police 
officers, nuisance inspectors, and the like. It 
is only about three years ago that they were 


appointed. The greatest sign of progress is | society, but no; the natives mot again, and | a missionary. (Applause.) Brethren, neces- | deduction to be made for management ex- 
seen in the late conscription. hen the | decided to send two more, and I was ap- | sity is laid upon me that I 1 Gospel | penses, but the whole of the money coming 
Mozambiques were emancipated the people | pointed to go with them. We went five | in Mad ar; and as God is calling me He | to this society from its friends the subscribers 
were rather disturbed in mind, and when the | weeks’ 7 among barbarous tribes. I | is calling you—the London Missionary So- | goes directly to the Benevolent Fund. (Ap- 
registrars or police officers were appointed | was told I should be killed. By some I was | ciety—to do the same. God has blessed | plause.) And, in addition, the profits = 

that 


ou abundantly ; God has prospered your 
bours there. 


our trade are so largely increasing, 


driven from their town, and by others I was 
requently, after the charges of management 


and the people were required to register 
ithe, protected and encouraged. At last I saw 


births, deaths, marriages, agreements about Come to the rescue ; come 


money, and so on, they got rather those evangelists settle down, and I went on to our help. Do not leave us there; | are paid, every penny that is left as a profit 
alarmed. They said, The Queen has taken | to the coast. There I was set upon by some do not throw over the island. God is balance comes to the aid of your benevolent 
our slaves. She now wants to know how | of those barbarous kings, and in broad day- calling you there; Christ is pointing | faund—(applause)—so that the trade depart- 
many children we have, and where our light robbed of everything I had, and left desti- | you there. Go in, and possess the land! And, | ment is, in fact, the most munificent and 
money is. What does it all mean?” It was | tute 25 miles froma drop of water, and 500 miles I say, if a little girl, in dark Madagascar, | largest subscriber to the benevolent fund, 


whispered all over the country that the 
Queen was going to make a conscription, and 
it sent terror into every heart. Old Radama 


coming down to one of the schools one 


morning, and seeing how nice the lads 


looked, said. Iwill have them for my sol- 


diers;“ and he did so, and some of those 


men have been serving successive queens of | 


Madagascar, and have never had one fraction 
of pay. It was scarcely to be wondered, then, 


that mothers and fathers were afraid, and | 


wished to take their boys away from school. 
And we had a little frignt, too. We have 


nothing to do with politics\whatever. We 
simply go on teaching and Preaching. We 
were terribly alarmed, because if the 


Queen had sent the Prime Minister into 


our schools to take the lads out as soldiers, 


we could not have objected. The people, 
however, got more and more alarmed, and 
one day we went to the great Plain, and 
there was a review of some 10,000 troops. 
After all the preliminaries, 
Minister bad to appear before the Queen to 
express his great desire to serve her with all 
the fervour and zeal that he had, and stand- 
ing in the presence af the 10,000 soldiers, 
he said to the Queen, ‘‘Madam, such a one 
of your ancestors brought gunpowder, such 
a one brought cannon, sucha one did this, 
you yourself,” he said, “have brought an 
Armstrong gun, you yourself have brought 
a Gatling gun, you yourself have given 
10,000 Snider rifles to these people, and 
so long as we found three and a half 
millions of the tribes of M 

unsubdued and barbarous, and so long as 
European nations are arming, we do not 
know what their intentions are,—so long as 
they will bring rum and gunpowder into the 
country, it is neceesary that we should be on 
our guard. We do not wish to undertake any 
more military expeditions, but we do wish to 
be prepared lest some one should wish to 
take our own from us.” But,“ he said, 
‘‘while one has done this, and another has 
done the other, you, Madam, have introduced 
the grandest subduing force into the island, 
which is the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.“ (Applause.) We did rejoice. I 
felt it was a right time to rejoice, that we 
should not be depending upon swords and 
bayonets, but upon the Gospel to give peace 
and quietness to that island. One clause of 
the Proclamation was this, that all pastors 
of Christian churches for the future should 
be set free from military duty. Idare say 
that will amuse you to think that pastors 
should be soldiers. Why, I have seen our 
yood men sometimes get into the pulpit on 
Sunday, and preach the Gospel with the 
fervour of Primitive Methodists, and on the 
Tuesaday afterwards they have gone on to 
the Great Plain with a cocked hat, epau- 
lettes, sword, and big boots, and have been 
generals and captains, and all the rest of it. 
A number of years ago we thought we might 
talk to the Prime Minister, aud ask him to 
sot them free from Government service; but 
he said, “ Gentlemen, you do not know what 
you are talking about. It maybe all very well 
for you in England and in other parta of the 
world to set pastors free from military duty ; 
but in Madagascar every man, including 
myself, is the slave of the Queen, and we 
are to do just as she tells us.” 
indignation meetings, no petitions; we went 
quietly about our work, and now for the 
future no pastor of the Christian Church is 
t. do military duty. The next thing was, no 
child from school should be taken as a 
soldier, and no teacher; also that it should 
not be a life service, binding on the poor 
only, buta five years’ service, binding upon 
all. ‘The result was, in less than a fortnight 
20,000 men came and voluntarily offered 
themselves for the first conscription in that 
very military service from which three weeks 
ayo they would have fled to the uppermost 


paris of the kingdom. You have heard a 
rent deal about the State Church in 
Madagascar. Sometimes we have got 
alarmed about a State Church. We felt 


that it would be an awful burden upon 
the people. Just let me tell you, how- 
ever, the history of the Missionary Society, 
by which you will get a side light into the 
question of this State Church in Madagascar. 
Five or six years ago the people determined 
to form a vs ionary society, aud when it was 


the Prime | 


— 


from my home, with not a man to stand by 
me. By God's good guidance, I got back, 
and told the people how I had seen these 
men settled among the Kamoosi, but I was 
afraid it would not last. In twelve months 
those men were back again; they had to 


retreat. Twice had the infant missionary 
society resolved to send the Gospel to the 
heathen, and the heathen had snapped 


their fingers at them, and said they would 
not have them, and then we met again, 
although some 1,200 or 1,300 dollars in the 
notion of some had been wasted; we met 
again, and as we met the third time, we 
got the parish church to join with us, and 
asked the Prime Minister to come and take 


the chair, and be did so, and the man who, | 


twelve years ago, would have gone up 
to his knees in mud to give honour to his 
idols, came into one of our pulpits and posed 


as chairman of the Missionary Society, and ho 


did it very well, too. His first words in 
addressing the meeting were, Ladies and 
gentlemen,—As Prime Minister of Mada- 


gascar, I have no right here, but as a man, | 


loving the Lord Jesus Christ, and desirous to 
promote and further His kingdom, I have as 
much right here as any one of you.” 
(Applause.) He said how martyrs prayed 
in former times, ‘‘ When, oh, when shall we 
have a Christian Queen.“ God had sent 
them a Christian Queen, and they were all 
desirous of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen. He narrated how they had op- 
pressed the people in former times. He spoke 
to the evangelists, five in number, who were 
going out, and said, ‘‘ Do not tell the people 
—put away your idols because we are sent by 
the Queen.” He said, “If you use force 
and compulsion, your work will fail; you 
will not propagate the principles of the 
Gospel of Peace by any pressure. Go with 
gentleness, and patience, and perseverance ; 
show the people the better way, and you will 


vin them from their superstitious practices.“ 


We had no 


“me a missionary in 1851.“ 


The people cheered him to the echo. As 
the meeting broke up, I met him at the 
vestry door, and he took me by the hand, 
and said, Mr. Richardson, did you note the 
enthusiasm of that audience?’’ I said, 
“Yes.” Could not I rule the Church of 
Madagascar if I liked? “ Yes, I am sorry 
to say you could.“ Ah,“ he said, we know 


me. 


could give her life for the love of the 
Saviour, what shall you and I give to the 
Saviour, by whose blood we are delivered 
from all sin? (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. R. Roprnson stated that Mr. 
Waddy, Q.C., was to have supported the 
resolution, but that he was unable, at the 
last moment, to attend. He also read an ad- 
ditional list of subscriptions, including 2100 
from the chairman, and £50 from Mr. Henry 
Wright. 

Mr. S. R. Scorr: There is one duty which 
remains for you to fulfil, that is, to offer our 
best thanks to our chairman for having taken 
the chair on the present occasion. 1 think 

ou will all agree that we did very well in 
— within the circle of our own imme- 
diate supporters and friends in asking Mr. 
Kemp-Welch to take the chair. I ask you 
cordially to approve of the resolution. 

The Rev. S. Hesprrcn seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The CuHatrman: Ladies and gentlemen, 
Allow me to offer you my heartfelt thanks 
for the vote which you now have accorded 
It has been a great pleasure for me to 


bo here, and I thank you very much, on be- 


| 


| 


haif of the directors, for so kindly and 
tiently listening to what has unavoidably 
n rather a long meeting. 
A hymn having been sung, the Rev. 
Eustace Conder pronounced the benediction, 


and the proceedings terminated. 


— — 


better than that; there will be no head 


of the Church in Madagascar, except 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” (Applause. ) 
We were met in the church built on 


that rock of hurling, and he went on to 
say, “Standing upon this spot years ard 
years ago there were gathered together some 
officers of the kingdom. My father was there, 
and a little girl was brought before him. M 

father looked at that little girl, and a | 
‘Take the child away; she is a fool.“ The 
little girl raised herself, and said, No, sir, I 
am no fool; but I love the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Throw me over.” My father the 
second time said, Take the child away; she 
is u fool.“ She said,‘ No sir, I am no fool; 
but I love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
over.“ 
preached at the opening of the church, the 
Queen, the Prime Minister, and all the Court 
ran away out of the capital; but now, six 
years afterwards, the Prime Minister comes 
to that very spot on which we were assembled 
where that little girl was hurled over, and 
her body landed on the plain below—and he 


Throw me 
Six years ago, when Dr. Mullens | 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue cighty-first annual meeting of the 
Religious Tract Society was held at Exeter 
Hall on Friday last, May 7th. The hall was 
crowded to its utmost extent, the chair being 
taken by Sir Charles Reed, M.P. 

The meeting was opened by the singing of 
the hymn commencing— 

Hail to the Lord's Anointed! "’ 

after which 

The Rev. Canon Fcemine offered prayer. 

The Cuarrman: Christian friends, it is 
so short a time since I had the great honour 
of occupying this seat and of speaking at 
length in reference to the work of this society, 
that I do not propose to stand for many 
minutes in the way of the reading of the re- 
port to which I desire now to bespeak your 
earnest attention. Reports are not often 
heard with patience, but I trast you will give 
your undivided attention to-night to the re- 
port of this society; because, being a mem- 
ber of the committee, and having some re- 
sponsibility in a prior knowledge of what that 
report contains, [ can assure you that you 
ought to hear it with the deepest interest, 
whether you do or not. This is the 81st 
report of this society. This society isa great 
missionary soviety. The wave of depression 
has come over the great religious institutions 


of this country during the 
an extent as to cause mourning and Inmenta- 
tion on the — of most of those institutions 
in making their reports to their constituents. 


We have heard it said that the finances 


suid, “If a little girl in those dark times 


could give her life for the love of the Saviour, 
shall we hesitate to give of our substance 
to send these missionaries to the heithen?” 
( Applause.) Could there be a grinder 


condition, that not onl 


testimony to the power of the pure Gospel | 


than that touching story told by the Prime 
Minister, the son of the person who had 
carried out the persecution, and on the very 
spot where the persecution happened? I 
want to tell you another thing connected with 
that story. In 1831, a little lad ina South 


Lancashire town, I saw a picture in the 


Juvenile Missionary Magazine of these people 
being hurled over the rock. I was only seven 
years of age, and I said, Oh! teacher, if 
ever [am man, I will go and be a mission- 
ary there!“ (Applause.) I forgot all that. 
I went to college, and in 1868 Dr. Mullens 
offered me Madagascar. I said, “ Of course, 
[ go to Madayascar, because that story made 


I went to Mada- 


| eupied. 


of this great society are in an ewbarressed 
can they have no 
prospect of making any further advances, but 
that the means are utterly insufficient for 
them to hold taeir own and keep that which 
they have. I am happy to say that this 
society does not present its report to-night in 
the spirit of an alarmist, sal Gee it has 


t year to such | 


since it gives the whole of that which is left 
after the payment of the working expenses. 
Take this year's example: the trading, I 
think, is something like £150,000, the profit 
left after paying everything is something 
like £15,000, and that 215,000 comes to be 
added to your £26,000 given in the shape of 
subscriptions, and makes a splendid fund of 


£40,000, every penny of which is de- 
voted to your benevolent and our 
missionary enterprise. (Applause.) I — 


never heard that too emphatically stated 
in this hall, and I wish it now to be 
understood. Therefore, to-night we are able 
to congratulate each other, and in the good 


providence of God, though we have suffered 
as other institutions have suffered, 
trade operations have been successful; they 


et the 


have come to the relief of the deficiency 
which otherwise would have arisen from your 


diminished revenue of subscriptions and 
legacies. We have at work in this country 


and in foreign countries, wherever Christian 
men and women are to be found, the greatest 
agency employed for the highest work. The 
Christian press in every land is producing 
literature which carries Gospel truth, and 
therefore that presa is used for the highest 
purpose and for the noblest ends. This in- 
stitution at its infancy, as may be supposed, 
was very small, It is Sl years old. Its early 
history may be fairly represented by this 
dingy-looking religious tract of four pages 
which I have in my hand, badly printed, upon 

r paper, and sold in 1801 at the price of a 
arthing, or twenty-pence a hund It isa 
tract written and addressed to a little child, 
bearing in every page of it the Gospel truth, 
and when I tell you what the last verse of 
the hymn ia upon the fourth page you will 
understand what I mean— 


For all who oarly seck His face 
Shall surely taste His love; 
Jesus shall guide them by His graco 
To dwell with Him above.“ 


(Applause.) That tract, „ carefully 
by one who loved me much, was given to me 
when I was a child, and the influence of that 
tract will be best understood by you when I 
tell you that poor as it looks it is so precious 
to me that I preserve it among the treasured 
things of my household. (Applause.) It is 
number 52, and from that poor beginning 
has grown and increased by thousands the 
long catalogue of religious tracts, sup- 
plemented by a catalogue (the length of 
which I could hardly tell you) of religious 
books, supported by the most interesting and 
valuable periodical literature, the value of 
which you can best understand when you are 
reminded of the splendid circulation of 
those noble publications, the Sunday at Home 
and the Leisure Hour. (Applause.) Then to 
speak for a moment of the great sagacity of 
our valued editors and of our colleagues on 
the committee, I may remind you of that 
marvellous success which has attended the 
achievement of the last year and the present. 
year—the publication of. the Boy's Own Paper 
and the Girl’s Own Paper. These have been 
said to be secular publications. You know 
that they were intended to meet and to beat 
and to drive out uf the market the vicious 


literature. (Applause) The impression which 
may first rest upon your mind may be that 


suffered in the same way from a deficiency of 


resources and from the subscriptions of its 
constituency, yet it speaks to-night of in- 
creased effort, of enlarged success, and the 
report does not utter one word which will 
betoken any notion that we are going to sur- 
render one inch of territory that we have oc- 
Now this state of mind gives me an 
opportunity which 1 avail myself of as a 
member of the committee of explaining to the 
public so largely represented here, that which 
ought to be known by them, and which can- 
not be too frequently considered. This 
society is peculiar to this extent. It is a 


| 


these, eee by their illustrations and by 
some of the details, are secular publications. 
And why not? I challenge you to look through 
the tales and the narratives without discover- 
ing the golden thread of religion passing 
through every page and making every such 
publication a publication of Gospel truth. I 
wish, as chairman of the Sc hool Board for Lon- 
don, to express my deep gratitude to the com- 
mittee for what they have done in reference 
to the prizes offered every year to 4,000 meri. 
torious scholars who have voluntarily pre- 
sentod themselves for religious examination. 
Unless this had been done by my friend Mr. 
Peek, and by the Religious ‘Tract So iat y 
meeting Mr. Peek 's munificent offer, I do not 
see that it could have been done in any other 
way, because, of course, the ratepayers could 
not be asked to take upon themselves this 
great burden as would be implied by the 
splendid gift; but I trust next July I shall 
have the opportunity myself of distributing 
4,000 six-shilling bibles to these scholars —not 
merely bibles, but billes of reference, with 
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marginal notes and with maps intended to 
help the studies of these com § people. I 
am sure you will feel with me, that nothing 
could be better than the service thus ren- 
dered by thesociety in securing the circulation 
of God's holy Word in this fashion. I have 
heard it said—but I do not believe it, I am 
sorry to say—that in every house in London 
you can finda Bible. That was what George III. 
desired to see; but none of us have yet seen 
it. There are houses still destitute of God's 
Word, and a reference in the report enables 
me to tell you of one case of usefulness re- 
sulting from the gift of this Bible. A man 
who was urged by a City missionary to go to 
a mission hall meeting, said, after objecting 
to go with the missionary, “I don’t think 
the Bible can be true; but still, I will read it 
again, and see if it is true or not. My second 
son, Joseph, was taken to the Crystal Palace, 
and had a Testament presented to him in the 
year 1876. I will open that, and see if the 
Scriptures are true.” He said he opened it, 
and read it, and the truth of the passages of 
the Testament dawned upon his mind, and 
he became quite frightened. He said, “I 
could only read one or two verses at a time; 
still, I could not resist looking into that Book. 
To my wife's surprise, I told her one Sunda 
morning that I was going to the mission-hall 
that night with her. She could scarcely be- 
lieve me. She said she always prayed that 
the time would come when we might go to- 
gether to the mission-hall, and we did go 
that night.” (Applause.) Now, that is only 
one case out of many which has come to my 
knowledge of the value of giving these 

rizes, because they have become treasure- 
»0oks in resorts where hitherto the Bible 
had not been known. I have only one word 
more, and that isin reference to the great loss 
we have sustained during the year by the 
removal by death of our honoured friend, Mr. 
Joseph Gurney. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Gurney 
was heart and soul a worker for the interests 
of this institution, and for the interests of 
the cause of his blessed Master. He served 
this committee for fifty-one years, and now 
he has been taken to his rest. His place 
is well supplied, and I congratulate you, as 
I do my friend Mr. Rawlings, that the choice 
of the committee has fallen upon him, be- 
cause he has given proof of his services, and 
I am sure he will be as faithful in his time 
as was his friend and colleague, Mr. Joseph 
Gurney. (Applanse.) 

Rev. Dr. Mannina then read an abstract 
of the Report, from which it appeared 
that during the past year 538 new publica- 
tions, of which 125 were tracts, had been 
issued. The total circulation from the 
home depot, including books, tracts, perio- 
dicala counted in numbers, cards, and 
miscellaneous issues, had reached 65,616,690, 
of which 27,215,190 were tracts; while 
the issues from foreign depots amounted 
to 12,000,000, making a total circulation for 
the year of 77,616,690, and of 1,930,958,440 
since the formation of the society. The total 


' 
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them to place the Arabic Concordance in the 
hands of their native pastors and teachers. 
Through the South African Tract Society and 
other agencies, tracts and libraries had been 
sent to the colonists and the British troops, 
and grants of paper had been made for the 
commencement of a Christian literature in 
Central Africa, while the Presses of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and of the Friends’ 
Mission in Mada had been supplied 
with paper. As usual, Jamaica had received 
many grants, and arrangements had been 
made for special distribution in connection 
with the exhibitions in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. Emigrants had been cared for, and 
libraries had been assisted in all the various 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand, while 
the colonists in Fiji, the Chinese of the 
Sandwich Islands, and the nvtives of Aneit- 
zum had not been neglected. 

The Bishop of Rancoon (Dr. Tidcombe) 
moved— 

That the report, an abstract of which has 
now been given, be adopted ; that Edward Raw- 
lings, Eaq , be appointed treasurer in the room 
of the late Joseph Gurney, Esq.; that Sir 
Charles Reed, LL. D., M. P., be appointed a 
trustee, in the room of Mr. Rawlings; and that 
the following ministers and gentlemen (in addi- 
tion to the treasurer and trustees) constitute 
the committee for the ensuing year, with power 
to fill up all vacancies. 

He said: Whenever I am called upon to 
preach for this society I invariably choose 
one text“ Of making books there is no 
ond.“ (Laughter.) Some of you may ask 
how in the world Solomon, who wrote those 
words, could magnify books so vastly when 
there were no printing presses ; but have you 
never heard of manuscript books ? Solomon 
himself, we are told, wrote 3,000 proverbs 
and 1,005 songs. Why, the 1,005 songs of 
Solomon alone would constitute more sonnets 
than Shakes „Milton, and Wordsworth 
wrote put altogether. Then, have you not 
heard of the grand Alexandrian library, 
which, in the seventh century, was burned 
to the ground? In that library there were 
700,000 volumes. But what isall this compared 
to the triumphs of the modern printing press, 
and still more tothe triumphs of this one society, 
which this year has issued above fifty million 
caper ey Surely Solomon was right when 
de said, Of making books there is no end.“ 
Ah, but some of you will say, “ For the 
most part, your publications and your 
books are such little things.“ Well, and 


what if they are little things? Was the 
Gospel of St. Matthew nota little om | when 


— ——— — 


amount received from sales, missionary re- 


coipts, and all other sources, including last 
year’s balance, was £172,595, while the total 
expenditure was £169,914, leaving a balance 
in favour of the society of £2,680. From 
subscriptions and other contributions, divi- 
dends and legacies, £24,673 had been ro- 
ceived; while the missionary expenditure, 


consisting of foreign money grants, grants | 


of paper, electrotypes, and 


ublications, | 


yrauts to emigrants and domestic applicants | 


for tracts; circulating, school, seamen’s, 


forced cut and the good is presented, God 
is working through them by His own pur- 


prison police, lighthouse, coastguard, and 


workhouse libraries, and to colporteurs, 
&c., amounted to £40,062. The grants thus 
exceed the missionaries’ receipts by £15,389 ; 
but that sum had been supplie 


thousands of thousands. 
from the 


trade funds, which also bore the entire cost | 


of management. The increased activity of 
the work of evangelisation in France had 


caused a great increase in the number of 


upplications for tracts, which had in all cases 
been readily granted. 
had been made for French and Flemish pub- 
lication work, and a special tract for school 
teachers had been circulated. In Switzer- 
land the society's work was brought before 


earth. 
In Belgium grants | 
com- the land of British Burmah. 


the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at 


Basle, and special help had been given to the 
Society for the Observance of the Lord's- 
day. In Spain a new periodical, adapted for 
the more educated classes, had been started, 
while the sales at the depot had ex- 
ceeded those of former years. In Italy 
important theological works had been pub- 
lished, tracts had been multiplied, and 
help given to the work among the 


it was first published ? Was not the Epistle 
of S’. Paul to the Romans a little thing when 
it was first put in circalation? We must 
judge of these and many other little things 
not by their size, but by their results. I take 
in my hand a few grains of corn—they are 
little things; but when planted they grow 
up and feed the hungry. I take in my hand 
a number of grains of gunpowder and alittle 
match—very trifling things; but they have a 
power of explosion which their size is per- 
fectly inadequate to express. Aud so if these 
tracts and many of our books be little things 
compared to the folio volumes of our fore- 
fathers such as we see in ancient libraries and 


do. (Applause.) Let me explain how this 
is. The Buddhist priests, so called, are not 
really priests; they are monks. Gautama, 
in the sixth century B.., when Ezekiel 
lived in Babylon, broke loose from all the 
sacerdotalism of the Brahmin religion, and 
custe was known no more in his code of phi: 


losophy. He proclaimed every man and. 


woman, morally and socially, equal—not in 
the sight of God, for he denied a personal 
Creator but in the sight of the world, and 
| before each other; and his monks are pees’ 
by their philosophy, by their sa books, 
by their traditions, by their customs and 
‘usages, by every principle, and by every 
power of thought and feeling which can be 
brought to bear upon them through inherit- 
ance and by present influence, to one thing, 
and that is,to propagate moral culture and 
to encourage the moral welfare of the = 
What is the consequence? Though they are 
mendicant monks so called, and go about 
every morning, the first thing, with their 
bowls before the houses of the people, seeking 
their daily rice, and return to their monas- 
teries with the food that is given them for the 
day, yet they are not idle. They go to their 
prayers, and when their form of prayer is over 
the monastery becomes the village school, and 
all the boys are brought into the monasteries 
by their parents and receive an education 


— 


absolutely free, from the monks, who subsist 
upon the alms of the people. They have the 
three elements, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, clearly given them, so that when they 
leave the sc the boys can do a little writ- 
ing and a littl€ arithmetic, and are able to 
read a printed hook. That is why Burmah is 
such an open fivld for your society, and I 
thank God that great results are already 
being achieved by the society, for we have a 
British Burmah Tract Society, to which your 


parent committee in this country gives liber- 


ally large ts of paper for the publication 
of hundreds and thousands of tracts, which 
we circulate annually. Let me give an in- 
stance of the good one tract did to a man in 


Bassein, on a branch of the Irrawaddy. He 
had fallen into the river and was bitten by an | 


alligator. 


man’s leg, but he was rescued. When 


he was taken to the hospital, the surgeons | 


found it necessary to amputate the limb. 


The alligator had laid hold of the 


point, but there was nothing that explained 
the religion as a whole. That set me think- 
ing, and although it was within the first six 
weeks of my arrival in the land, I deter- 
mined, God — me, to set about writing 
some tract in English, submitting it to minds 
and judgments superior to my own in Bur- 
mese matters, and if they approved of it, 
asking this society to. — it. I wrote 
a tract called “ The Christian Religion; 
or, a Message to the Buddhists of Burmah.“ 
It was submitted in manuscript to the 
American missionaries and the Church mis- 
sionaries, and there was a universal concord 
of opinion, that it took a new line, that it 
sitisfied a great want, and that it would do 
a great good. Therefore, it was ordered to 
be printed—first in English and afterwards 
in Burmese. Let me tell you what has come 
of that tract. Five months after I left the 
country, and only through reading the re- 
port of this society, IL learned this interesting 
fact—for which I bless God—that that tract 
has been circulated amongst the Buddhiste, 
and has met with very great success, and in 
one instance, I trust, has been more or less 
blessed to the enlightenment of the soul. A 
Buddhist, wno had a son thinking of becom- 
ing za Christian, was asked what were his 
thoughts upon the subject. He said he was 
too old himself ever to be a Christian, but 
he had no objection to his son becoming one. 
The son in bis holiday time took home to his 
father a lot of these tracts and several 
copies of my tract. His father read it, 
and after he had finished reading it, he 
said, “I am so impressed with this tract 
that I can resist the Christian religion no 
longer, and I must seek further instruction 
in it before I die.” (Applause.) At another 
place—Tongo, 300 miles north of Rangoon— 
there are not only Buddhist monastery 
schools, but what we should call private 
venture schools, in which boys and girls are 
taught together. The master of one of these 
lay schools was so interested in that little 
tract of mine that he actually, Buddhist as 
he was, introduced it as a reading-book and 
class-book in his school. (Applause.) Anda 
missionary writes to me from the Karian 
mountains—a young man whom I ordained— 
“T am visiting a number of villages on the 
western hills that are all heathen, and I find 


He was confined for a long time in bed im | they are ready to receive the Gospel, and ask 


— 


that hospital—an English hospital provided for teachers to be sent.“ 
A tract was given to how, after he had left one village, some Pon- 


by the vernment. 


Then he describes 


him, and he read it with such avidity that gyees—Buddhist monks—visited the place, 


he asked for more tracts, and he went on | and 
reading with such earnestness that his miad | 
became convinced of the truth of the Gospel ; 
and once when he was asked bya missionary, 
He replied, | placed the Christian tracts in their hands, 


“Do you love Christ now?” 


„ love Him as much as I love my life; 
and when he recovered from his wounds, and 
a false leg was put ot his thigh, he went 


— 


out a free man, rejoicing in the liberty 


wherewith Christ had made him free. (Ap- 
plause.) 


| Christian. 


He was baptized, and is now a 
I will now give you an instance This society gave a large grant of paper for 


resented their view of Buddhism to the 
peop e. The Karians are not Buddhists, but 

ave a totally different code of faith, and when 
these Buddhists came to them, the villagers 
and began to convert them, rather than be 
converted themselves. (Laughter.) Amongst 
these tracts my little tract was put into the 
hands of one of them; and after he had read 
a few of them he said, I likeall these tracts 
very wuch, bat I like the Bishop's the best.“ 


| of a Buddhist who was laughed at, sneered that very tract, besides grants for all our 
and jeered at by some of his companions be- other tracts, and I can only say. Go on and 


cause he read Christian tracts. 


suppose,“ said he, that I do not read those 


in patristic stores, depend upon it they are | Christian tracts? I have read as many as I ' 
like seeds of corn which have the power to | can get hold of, and I mean to read a great | to the glory of God: I ask you in the name of 
many more.“ That gives you a specimen of | Him who said, “ From this day will I bless 


vivify souls and raise up plants of the Lord's 
planting, to bring forth fruit to His glory, 
aud they have an explosive and combustive 
power for the expulsion of moral evil by 
means of which we believe, as the evil is 


poses for the regeneration and salvation 
of ten thousand times ten thousand and 
Sir, the records of 
this society, as the report proves, is a theme 
of universal praise and a perfect piece of 
championship in the work of God which can 
claim the prize for all success and for grand 
conquests in every land upon the face of the 
I dare not, however, speak of any 
country except that from which I have just 
When I 
last spoke at this meeting I had not the 
privilege of having had any experience in a 
tropical country or a heathen land. God, in 
His grace and wercy, called me, and though 
He has brought me back for a season by 


affliction, I trust to return and carry on the 


soldiers. Works in Hungarian, Sclavonian, | 


Croatian, Roumanian, and Servian languages 
had been circulated from the depdt at Pesth, 
and a work on Christian Evidences and tracts 
had been published in Bulgaria. The tract 
societies and mission presses of India and 
Ceylon had received grants amounting in the 
aggregate to over £2,500, and grants had also 
been made for the soldiers in Afghanistan. 
In China the work of the spread of Gospel 
truth by the press had roceived a fresh im- 
pulse; the new Chinese Tract Society had 


work which is in some sort represented by 
your society in British Burmah. If there be 
a single country in any part of the world for 
which tract circulation is needed, and which is 
a wore open field than any other, it is British 
Burmah. It is not generally known that in 
Burmah every man can read, whereas in 
India about one in 400 is the outside, and in 
many parte a far larger percentage are un- 
able to read any kind of book whatever. In 


Burmah there is a system of education which 


celebrated its first anniversary, and had made 
good use of the help afforded it by this society. | 


In Japan a new depot had been opened, and 
fresh arrangements made for its efficient 
management. In Syria a new Ar bic illus- 
trated periodical had been started, and in 
Smyrna large grants had been made to the 
Sailors’ Rest. Assistance had also been given 
to the American Mission in Egypt to enable 


— — 


roquires uo Board schools, and our friend 
here would very soon lose his chairmanship 
if he came to Burmah. (Laughter.) Inthe 
Buddhist monasteries tere is a school for 
every village, and there is a schoolmaster for 
every boy. ‘There is a system of enlightened 
education, so far as heathenism can be en- 
lightened; and it is the most enlightened 
part of heathenism I ever read of or met 
with. Caste, sacerdotalism—all that binds 


man with an iron hand to the conscience of 


another, all which grinds him down by moral 
despotism —is absent in Burmah. The man 


| how eager the Burmese are to read tracts. | you 
He took out an old, worn tract from his 
pocket, and began to read aloud, and then he 

turned round and said, “ This God, spoken of 


in this tract, will conquer yet, and if you will 
only read for yourselves you will find it out, 
too.” (Applause.) I might multiply in- 
stances to the same effect. It has been my 
privilege to circulate these tracts with my own 
hand, and I can assure you, along the banks 
of the Irrawaddy, going with a missionary who 
could speak the Burmese language, I have 
given away, in towns of 5,000, 6000, and 7,000 
inhabitants where scarce any mission work 
is being accomplished, immense numbers of 
tracts; and they have been received with 
such eagerness that my estore has been ex- 
hausted long before all the people were sup- 
plied. 
them and study them, because they have 
very few books to read. In God’s providence 
I have not only been permitted to distribute 
Rurmese tracts, but to write one. I did not 
write itin Burmese, but in English. Travel- 
ling by stea n-packet from Moulmeni to Ran- 
goon on my return from a visitation tour, it 
so happened there were about 200 Buddhist 
monks in yellow robes and best array aboard 
the vessel, going to Rangoon to the Pagoda 
to keep one of the most popular festivals of 
the Burmese year. I said to a gentleman 
who could speak Burmese well, Will you 
call two of those monks to the top deck? I 
shonld like through you to talk to those 
gentlemen.” He did so, and asked them some 
questions at my request. We had a most 
interesting conversation, and it came out 
they knew nothing of Christianity whatever. 
I said, “ How is it that I know something of 
Buddhism, and studied your religion in Eng- 
land long before I expected to come out to 
this land? But you have not had sufficient 
intelligence and earnestness in religion to 
study Christianity or ask anything about 
what we believe in England.” The man 
was extremely polite, and with the greatest 
courtesy he said he was very sorry, it was 


there is as free as an Englishwan to think not his fault, for there was no book in Bur- 


and speak as he pleases, to eat and drink 


mese that gave any account of the Christian 


with whom he pleases, and he walks a noble religion, He said there were little tracts which 
and independent being as much as you or 1 gave just something good and nice about one 


They will not only take them but read | 


Do you | prosper. 


The work is noble, the report is 
noble, and I ask you to adopt it in the name 
of Him who told us whatever we do to do all 


And from “this day” He will, when 
we consecrate our souls to Him, when we 
give our time and our energyand our hearts 
and our lives to Him. And to committee 


and subscribers and officers of this society, I 


say, Let us all from our various standpoints, 
stand fast and firm in the truth, and from 
our various centres go forward, not rash, but 
quick and skilled and strong in action, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, and we 
shall be a mighty army conquering and to 
conquer, helping forward the kingdom of 
Christ until it covers the world as the waters 
cover the sea. (Applause.) 

The names of the proposed committee were 
then read, 

Rey. Dr. W. P. Mackay seconded the reso- 
lution. He said: The secretary kindly sent 
me an advanced proof of the report, but it 
was so voluminous that I have not read it. 
I have, however, the utmost confidence in 
those who drew it up, and that is the ground 
on which I second it, and ask you cordially 
to approve of it. Moreover, I find from the 
wording of the resolution that we have not 
much to say in fault-finding about the work 
of the society, nor regret, nor despair; but 
we just say, You have done very well; go 
on, go on, and do better.“ (Laughter.) The 
text I have is very vague; it is simply Go 
on.“ It is one of the taunts that infidelity 
throws at us that we begin with children in 
Sunday-schools and in our families, and it ia 
said that we should let them grow up inde- 
pendent, and not bias them with our precon- 
ceived notions of religion. Why, they would 
have the Almighty make us all grown-up 
men instead of children to be trained in the 
way we ought to go. In studying the his- 
tory of the world I have been very much 
struck by the opportuneness of the wit- 
nesses and powers that God uses in this 
world. When God required a carpenter, 
Noah was just ready for the ship. Wasa 
Moses — a Moses was ready. Was a 
sweet singer of Israel needed, a David was 
reudy. Was a legislator needed, a Daniel 
was ready. So when we were stretching out 
too much in this old world, and finding it a 
little too small, God raised up Christopher 
Columbus to go and find another. The 
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secret of the mariners’ compass had been 
lying away hidden up beyond Greenland’s icy 
mountains, or somewhere else, except that it 
was known to the Chinese, who, a3 usual, 
made very little use of it, until God saw that 
another world had to be put into the hands 
of hutianity. Then look at the invention of 
steam. God saw that stage coaches would 
not do in these days, and steam had been 
hidden away all the centuries of the world’s 
history, until God raised up Watt to watch 
his mother’s tea-kettle. Then He saw that 
London, and your Exchange, and all this 
tremendous centre of activity, this universal 
beehive would never get on with the old- 
fashioned ways of communication, and He 
led Franklin to fly a kite one day, and bring 
down lightning to send your messages by 
the electric telegraph. Then He saw that we 
could not communicate with one another as 
they did in the olden times, and the printing 
press was discovered. By-and-by He saw that 
we could never do anytbing for the world in 
our denominational or divided actions, and 
He raised up this Tract Society in the be- 
ginning of this century. (Applause.) The 
opportuneness of the instruments that God 
raises up is a matter of great thankfulness 
to us, showing as it does that we are in the 
line of God's working. We have not the 
iniracles that the Apostle Paul had; we have 
not what I may call the miracles of attesta- 
tion ; these miracles are gone, because their 
use is gone; but we have other miracles. 
Look at the miracles of the steam-engine, 
the miracles of locomotion, and of the printing- 
press. What would the Apostle Paul have 
thought if he had had a printing-press ? How 
he would have used it for the spread of his 
message! Andthen with regard to travelling. 
The Apostle Paul tells us that he was “ in 
journeys oft.” Why, there is not one of us 
who have to rush about the country who does 
not travel more in twelve months than Paul 
did in his life. Ido not say that we do any- 
thing like the work that he did; but we are 
enabled to travel a greater number of miles 
with infinitely more comfort than dear old 
Paul did. He was generally walking, or 
lying all night on a plank in the Mediter- 
ranean, nota very comfortable position. The 
mover of the report has spoken about the 
power of littles, and the littles are the thin 

that do all sorts of work. Look at the rain 
coming down. God does not send one 
huge aristocratic raindrop right plump down 
on the earth, and destroy it. It is the 
little, beautiful, individual dro of rain, 
just tracts, falling dewn to fill the whole 
earth, and make it fruitful and bring forth to 
the good of man and the praise of His grace. 
Why, the greatest discovery in this century 
is the power of littles. What was the power 
that Rowland Hillsawabout the little postage- 
stamp? The power of a penny. hat did 
our legislators find out when they instituted 
the penny per mile parliawentary trains ? 
And what about the penny daily newspapers ? 
These are the great penny powers of the 
world. 


littles that the work is done. I have seen 


| 


sage to his dead soul, the Spirit of God takes 
Then is the 


him, and he cannot stand it. 
time for coming in with your healing message. 
I will tell you the beauty of a tract. 
can be no controversy with it. 
fight it. 


other. 
knew the power of a tract, and they used to 
come behind us and tear them up and give 
their curses for blessings, but the bits were 
sometimes picked up and did good. Whena 
man goes home with a tract he may get very 
angry with what is in it, and may say, “I 
don't believe in that; but the tract won't 
argue back, and it requires two to make a 
fight. (Laughter.) The tract is calm and 
quiet, and the wan says, I had better look 
at it again: it may be true.” Then 
he reads it once more, and if God’s Spirit 
has been working with him, and has filled 
the man who wrote it, the little messenger 
of life would be the power of God unto 
salvation. The other day I got from a far- 
off island belonging to Britain, a letter from 
a young man, who said he had been anxious 
about his soul for thirteen years, but never 
saw the way of life till one day he was tearing 
up a bit of paper to wrap his tobacco in. 
To what vile uses will not our works be put ! 
(Laughter.) As he was rolling it up carefully 
his eye fell upon a text of Scripture, and a 
little word of explanation, and down on his 
knees, tobacco and all, he praised God for 
the word of life, the word of grace and salva- 
tion to his soul. (Applause.) Another had 
taken a riodical to paste on a broken 
window. Tt had been stuck up for some 
weeks, till by-and-by he began to read it, 
and that was the means of his salvation. 
This grand institution, so catholic in its 
nature, so united in its action, so un- 
sectarian in all its ways, deserves the 
confidence of every Christian in the known 
world, and his support and prayers. It is 
successful, because it is catholic, because it is 
united, and because it is unsectarian. 


There 
You cannot 
You may tear it up, but even the 
bits will stick about the room somewhere or 
That was soin Ireland. The priests 


And 


it is powerful, because what it intends to | 
dieseminate is the grand old Book that, thank 


God! the deviland the enemy are making 
us rally round. Thank God! when they put 
us nearer to the old Book we will all get 
closer to one another; for we shall draw 
nearer tothe centre. The soldiers may have 
their little quarrels when they are idle; but 
at Rorke's ‘Drift it is shoulder to shoulder, 
man to man, and even the chaplain serving 
out cartridges. (Applause.) It is because 
we are all so easy, and are not feeling the 
war against the devil, the flesh, and the 
world, that we begin to talk about our little 
divisions ; but when the enemy co in likea 
flood, and the Lord raises up His stan , then 
we stand back to back and say, We will 
fight and die, but we will never lower the 
standard.” (Applause.) I believe in the 
grand old Bible from its alpha to its omega, 
—the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible. (Applause.) I do not be- 


It is only by littles and oft-repeated | lieve in your trying to get as little of God 


in it as you can, explaining away this miracle 


my little boy take a hammer; he did not | and that miracle, representing the pool where 


attempt to push in the nail with it; he gave 
it a little tap and kept on tapping, and down 
went the nail. 
by the little blows ofttimes repeated, and not 
by the great pressure. 
of littles. There is one other matter that 
I should like to bring before you—the special 
thing that men are called to. Here are 
these men, who thought about starting this 
society; they had a great belief in the 
spread of the Christian religion; and the 
devil and the world certainly have a great 
belief in the spead of their kind of literature, 
and I think we should go on and meet them, 
and beat them. A friend of mine had been 
told that the word of life was contained 
within the boards of his Bible; he went 
quietly home, and he said, “ If it is there I will 
tind it. He began with Genesis; be could 
not see anything about salvation in the first 
chapter; he went to the second chapter, to 
the third, and all through Genesis, and then 
got into Exodus, but he could not understand 
it a bit; then when he came to Leviticus, and 
all the beasts of sacrifice, he thought, I 
cannot see what is meant byit.” But he was 
not to be beaten, either by creation questions 
or by beasts. He was wanting salvation, and 
he was told it was there. He went on 
further, until in due course of time he 
reached that good old-fashioned Evangelical 
chapter, Isaiah liii. He read carefully until 
he came to the words, By His stripes we are 
healed.”’ ‘* That is it,” said he, “I have it 
now; we are healed; Lam healed; there is 
no hoping or wishing, or ‘ perhaps,’ or ‘ but,’ 
or if; we are healed.” That man, you see, 
found salvation in the written Word, the 
very place God intends us to find it. There 
can be no competition whatever between the 
preaching of the Word and the scattering of 
the printed page. ‘To the end of time there 
must be preachers of the Word. | Your lite- 
rature will never supersede the pulpit and 
the living voice. I have noticed this, that 
the tracts that I have found useful are wostly 
those that are given to persons who have a 
little interest in Christianity, who are a 
little anxious about their soul, and 
ure needing more enlightenment in the 
truth. ‘The living voice is used much 
more to awaken and arouse, and stir up 
men from the lethargy of sin. Whena man 
finds another coming out from the living 
presence of the living God, with a living mes- 


| 
| 


That is how the work is done, | 
So much forthe power | 
it?“ 


other book ever was tried. 
brought the very chemistry of the age to see bude her Christian 


the angel came down to trouble the waters as 
a sort of Harrogate springs. (Laughter.) 
I believe in going iu for it as the great and 
only revelation that we have of our great 
God. The infidel has been at his work for 
these six millenniums— “ Yea, hath God said 
That is the root of it all. That was 


— 


said by the first infidel, and he will be the 


last. But where are all the infidel works? 
Where are all the works of men? Three- 
fifths of them never pay for the paper or the 
print. The man has to pay it, not the book. 
And a thousandth part do not survive a 
century. But the infidel has fought against 
this blessed Book from the beginning. He 


has brought his mightiest intellect to bear | 


/ 


trust Him,“ 


professed infidelity which is increasing so 
much. I was at Plymouth last week, and I 
found that each Sunday there were many 
thousands of persons being instructed in the 
principles of infidelity. Look again at that 
wave reaching, alas! so many in high posi- 
tion—I mean counterfeit Christianity—the 
professed Christianity of Rome, which is yet 
but a counterfeit and a sham of the truth 
of the Christianity of the Word of God. 
(Applause.) Look again at that mighty wave 
of intemperance, which alone is swallowing 
up such multitudes of our population. Look 
at that wave of Sabbath-breaking ? In 
Wolverhampton it is a sorrowful thing to 
see the thousands who promenade the streets 
on Sunday night, scarcely one of them enter- 
ing the House of God. And then, at the back 
of this, and altogether with it, there is the 
mighty wave of ‘‘ Nothingarianiam,”’ of utter 
indifference and ungodliness which has so 
great a power with many, who are not the 
slaves, it may be, of open sin. Now what 
ought Christian people to do? Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.“ 
Let us support the blessed agencies for sup- 
plying pure literature throughout the land. 
One who works in this field is one of the 
greatest benefactors of our race. Take, for 
instance, Peter Drummond or Bishop Ryle, 
with his noble tracts scattered far and wide, 
or such a writer as Frances Ridley Havergal, 
who has reached the home of so many of the 
upper classes; or Dr. Mackay, with his excel- 
lent work of grace and truth. I reckon one 
ench man as a dear friend of my own—Charles 
Bullock, who is working hand and heart, 
sending out each month some half-a-million 
publications throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. All who work in a field 
like this are doing a mighty and blessed work 
for our God in their day and generation. Now 
there are two or three reasons why especially I 
love the ministry of such a society as this. I love 
it because itis a quiet ministry. The minis- 
try of our blessed Master was eminently a 
quiet ministry. He did not lift up His voice 
nor cry, nor was His voice heard in the 
streets. Let me just take you to two or 
three scenes where your society has been 
working in quiet. I will take you flret to a 
dea h-bed in Manchester. A hardened, pro- 
fane, erring unbeliever was lying on his bed 
of death. He would permit no clergyman, 
no minister, to speak to him. His Christian 
daughter came up to nurse her father. On 
Sunday night she said, Shall I read to you?“ 
If you like you may,” he said, and she took 
up “ Little Dot.” She read to him that 
touching story. When she had finished he 
said. Read it again, and she read it again 
and again, and that book led him to see his 
sin. He was in blank despair for many a 
day, but the prayer of “ Little Dot,“ Wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow,” led 
him to peace, and with his dying breath 
he prayed that prayer, — 1 in the 
Saviour. When he was laid in his grave, 
his daughter threw in a few daisies, 
for, she said, Little Dot threw in the daisies 
where the soul had been blessed, and it was 


Little Dot that converted my father, and I | 


thought I ought to throw daisies, like she 
did, into bis grave.“ Let me take you fora 
moment to another quiet scene, where a tract 
of this society was blessed of God. A young 
lady of nineteen, a fair, beautiful girl, who 
had been in my Bible-class for many years, 
but had not found Christ, lay on her death- 
bed. There was read to her a tract, “ Only 
and she asked him again and 
again, fifty times over, to read that long 
prayer, and that tract was the means of lead- 
ing her to her Saviour. I shall never forget 
that death scene. I never in my life before 
saw such joy and such sorrow strangely 
wingled together—joy, for she saw the gates 
of heaven opened; and sorrow—for she said, 


upon it; he has examined every mauuscript again aud again, I have only a dedth- 
and translation, and taken it to pieces as no bed to give Him; I wish I had a life 


Why, he has 


As she was dying she 


to give Him!” 
sister take the ro- 


what kind of ink it is made of; and hetakesa mains of the money in her desk, and give 


microscope and chemistry, and all his logic 


„wer and all his weakness—we defy it all. 

e aay to him, “Come on. If you have a 
thousand more tests, or ten thousand times 
ten thousand more, we will submit the Bible 
to all of them ; and, in the wreck of literature 
and the wreck of the whole world, when 
heaven and earth shall pass away, and not 
only the Alexandrian library but the British 
Museum will be burrt up, and all we have of 
wrong will be burnt up—and we will be glad 
to see the blaze—the Word of God endureth 
for ever.” (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

A collection was then wade. 

The Rev. Georers Everargp : A great many 


his parent, who had trained him in the fear of 
God, received a word of direction—* Do 
something for the glory of God,” and Peter 
Drummond listened to that message, and he 
began his noble work of scattering Christian 
tracts, until many millions had been dietri- 
buted through the direction which was given 


all of you will be workers in this noble field 
of Christian literature, ever seeking the 
glory of God in the least or the greatest 
work. Just think of those five mighty waves 


of evil that seem coming to overwhelm our 
land. Look at that mighty force of open, 


and all his want of logic, and all his 


| 


— — — — 


years ago there was a young man, and this 
young fellow, standing by the death-bed of 


tohim. (Applause.) I hope, my friends, that | 


microscope to see if the ink will stand it. But | them for the purchase of copies of that tract, 


and 4,000 copies were scattered among the 
people with the money which that half-dying 
girl gave. (Applause.) Let me just mention 
another instance of the blessing which has 
come from the publications of your society. 
I had a nephew, a young man; he was a 
brave, tall, sailor boy, of 6 ft. 5 in. He went 
to sea, as careless and thoughtless a lad as 
ever I knew. He never listened to his uncle’s 
instructions; he never listened to a word I 
could say to him; but when far away in 
Chinese waters, he went tothe captain's chest, 
and cleared it out, and he found an old book 
published by this society—* Alleyn’s Alarm 
to the Nonconverted.” The lad took it up, 
and he read it; and it brought him to his 
Saviour. He died on the next voyage, and 
as he died, his last words were, Farewell 
mother—farewell England—welcome Jesus 
welcome eternity—welcome Heaven!“ There 
was one proof of the blessing which comes 
through the publications of your society. 
Then we way tay that this dociety is a blessed 
one, because its messages can go where the 
foot of the Christian teacher cannot pene- 
trate. A few tracts left in the pocket of an 
old coat in an old station in India were 
read, and that whole village was prepared 
hy those tracts for a Christian teacher. A 
few years ago I wandered as a human 
traveller over some of the desolate parts 
of Norway, but I shall never forget how 
eagerly the tracts of your society, which I 


| for the re«urrection. 


obtained before I left England, were aoc- 
cepted, even in the most remote districts. 
I wished I had brought one pair of boots 
less, and filled up the space with tracts, 
(Applause.) I should like to take you to my 
own parish, and show you a little working 
man, very diminutive in stature, very mean 
in appearance, very poor as to his education, 
very emall in his means; and yet that little 
“ ferret.’’ as I call him—for he ferrets out 
peolpe from the lowest lodging-houses—is one 
of the bravest: workers I have ever known in 
the Church of Christ. Whenever he has a 
day of play, he will take a bundle of tracts, 
which he pays for out of his own means, and 
will go to village after village, setting off 
sometimes at 9 o'clock in the morning and 
not coming back till 10 at night, wearied and 
tired, but his face beaming with joy, because 
he has been a volunteer tract distributer and 
Scripiure-reader for miles and miles through 
the country villages. (Applause.) He has 
gone on at that work perseveringly for the 
last eight years, and I believe he will perse- 
vere with itas long as God gives him strength. 
I could point you to a butler in the north of 
Scotland. There, in that remote part, havin 
received grace in his heart, he is a centre o 
light amongst the people among whom he 
lives; and he scatters broadcast the publica- 
tions of your society. Last June I stood for 
afew moments in a = country church- 
yard. At my feet saw two graves. 
One was the grave of a young man 
who had wealth, position, and influence, but 
who had wasted it all through the terrible 
power of strong drink. The other was the 
grave of Frances Ridley Havergal. Once 
she had had an oe of speaking to 
that young man a drawing-room, 
pleading with him for his soul. It is remark- 
able that they now lie side by side, waiting 
My dear friends, when 


| you and I lie in our graves, which of those 

graves will ours most resemble? Will it be 
| the grave of one who has lived merely for 
_ self-indulgence, or the grave of one who has 


A. 


striven might and main for the glory of God, 
and the propagation of the —— name of 
Jesus Christ? God grant that it may be the 
latter. (Loud applause.) 
Rev. C. H. Spureson, who was 

with loud —— said: My dear friends, I 
shall only disappoint you, for I am not at all 
in the right condition for speaking to-night. 
I do, however, possess one power—namely, 
that Lam not six feet five — like our 
triend's nephew, and therefore I can be shor?, 
and I shall — soon come to the end of my 
tether. (Laughter.) We are all sent into 
this world, especially since we have been 
converted, that we may scatter amonyst 
others the knowledge of the Word of God. 
Our Divine Lord and Master would have 
taken us all home as soon as ever He had 
saved us, if He had not had something for us 
to do here. I do not know whether one of 
you has thought, ‘‘ What am I on earth for, 
and what have I todo?” That ought to be 
a master-thought with us. Next to our full 
belief that the work of salvation is finished 
in Christ, there should be the question, My 
work is not finished: of what form is that 
work? How can I get about it? How can 
I do most to let others know of the * 
that has saved me? Our dear friend, Dr. 
Mackay, said that the preaching of the Gospel 
was the first way of our discharging t 
obligation, and he is quite correct. Nothing 
will ever do away with the preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We do not want to 
exalt ourselves, but we will magnify our 
office. It is the preaching of the Gospel 
which God has made the 
salvation. ‘‘ Faith cometh earing, and 
hearing by the Word of God;” and the best 
reading that there is will never do away with 
the power and the privilege of hearing. 
Why, he that preaches the Gospel is s 
fisherman, casting the net abroad, and watch- 
ing itat the same time; he is a fisherman 
— his fly upon the waters, and he is 
there himself, to be adroit with his bait, and 
to be careful in the landing of his fish. He 
holds his lines out, and he feels carefully b 

the sympathy of his earnest soul when a fish 
bites, and he is able to avail himself of it, 
because he is there az a living, sensitive, sym- 
poe heart that is akin to the heart that 
% seeks to win. Children are well e h 
brought up with the bottle—that is the 
tracte—but, ah! the breast is the best of all. 
(Applause.) It is God's own way of our nur- 
ture in our infancy, and it is God’s own way 
that His dear children should be fed by the 
living, earnest ministry of His faithful ser- 
vants. But we cannot all be preachers. I 
am not going to say that the ladies may not 
preach, but I am afraid that Paul would 
not have let them if he had lived— 
(laughter)—therefore, there are some who 
very naturally will not use the means of 
personal preaching, and there are some of 
wy friends who, if they were to try to preach, 
have such admirable gifts of dispersion that 
they would soon scatter a congregation. 
(Laughter.) I warrant you they would eon 
be lett alone. Well, since they must spread 
the Gospel somehow and cannot preach, 
what are they todo? Why, speak personally 
—address themselves to individuals; try to 
speak ; button-holeing those to whom they 
speak ; and if they can do that, let them 
supplement it; or if they cannot do it, let 
them instead thereof do this—scatter ro- 
ligious books, for books, too, are preachers, 
and have their pulpits. And tracts are 


great means of 
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ministers, and sermons can be turned to 


not do His work otherwise than in a common 


tracts, and what are tracts very often but | sense way as a general rule. We often speak 


sermons which have been used as sermons, 
and peradventure will be used again ? 
(Laughter.) I heard of one whosaid, “ They 
can never say that our minister preaches 
without heart: he has a heart, and gets his 
sermons by it.“ (Laughter.) Therefore, I 
have no doubt some tracts and some books 
that have been issued by the Tract Society 
and by others have been used, and so actually 
grow into living sermons again. I knowa 
preacher who has often taken a sermon of 
mine, and he has turned it into Gaelic, and 
then he has turned it back again into Eng- 
lish, and it has been altogether his own. 
(Laughter.) Of course it was; he passed it 
through two series, and the process rendered 
it his own. He always has, I consider, a 
copyright in it after he has taken that 
trouble with it. (Laughter.) At any rate, 
if we cannot do it with our own voices, 
we must spread the Gospel, and the way 
to do it is by a tract. Do not give 
up the speaking for Christ. Do not believe 
in giving away a tract and holding your 
tongue, but when you have spoken and so 
discharged your conscience, Shen do the 
next best thing—give away these books and 
tracts, and so get at more than you might 
be able to reach with your own voice. For 
God does bless the ordinance of Gospel print- 


ing. Luther confessed that he owed much 


to the writings of John Huss, whom he never 
heard, for, of course, Huss had been gone 100 
ears before Luther commenced his ministry, 
but the writings of Huss kindled, or, at least, 
fanned, with greater energy the fire in the 
heart of Luther. And you know how Augus- 
tine—whom I always reverence, regarding 
him myself as one of the great leaps, Calvin, 
Augustine, Paul, in the apostolic succession, 
of the teachers of the doctrine of grace—you 
know how Augustine is brought to know the 
Lord by the words, Take, read.“ 
ring in his ears, and he takes the book, and 
he reads it, and the grace of God applies the 
truth to his soul. How many hundreds, and 
even thousands owe their conversion dis- 
tinctly not to what they have heard, but to 
what they have read? Therefore, what God 
hath owned, let us continually use. Scatter 
these tracts and books thick as the leaves of 
autumn. Let them fly on every wind, and 
fall into every home throughout all the world, 
for who can tell but in every case where the 
o God may bless them. It is idle to say, if 
le blesses one in a hundred it will be well. 
Why not hope that there may be only one in 
a hundred that will fall upon bad soil? Let 
us expect — of God, and then 
shall we with more liberal hand scatter the 
Word, expecting to reap a proportionate 
harvest. r friends, I thank God for this 
Tract Society for the following reasons, which 
Iam going to give, and then I shall have 
done. I thank God because it is a Tract 
Society and works by the way of tracts. I 
am glad it has never given up tracts because 
they are not very fashionable thi and 
sometimes in some places their form is 
very much against them. People know what 
a tract is, and they are on their 
— it. I know some ministers whe 
always address the sinners at the end of the 
sermon, They are generally very tired, and 
they know it is coming, so they don’t take 
much notice of it. When Iam preaching, I 
try to take a shot at the sinners when they 
don't reckon on it—perhaps during the first 
head. Now the thing is to these people 
not a tract in the old-fashioned form, not 
uite the same as our friend Sir Charles 
showed us, but to be always adapting 
the form and shape. I have been very pleased 
with the Religious Tract Society, Lecause I 
believe that it is awake. Iam not sure that 
all societies are awake. Ihave the slenderest 
imaginable faith in any committee on earth. 
(Laughter.) I was reading Mr. Gilpin's life 


to-day, who was one of the most eminent of | 


our tract distributors many years ago. 


e called a committee in order to distri- 


It was 


bute tracts and do good works. 
for eleven o'clock. Nobod 


(Laughter.) I do not, however, see how 
some works are to be done without com- 


I believe he is a necessary evil—(laughter) 
—for whom I have an intense respect—and 
whenever I make any remark about com- 


wittees finding fault with them, I always 
exempt, in my own mind, the committee of | 


the Religions Tract Society—(laughter)— 
because I perceive they are alive. And I am 
glad to see they bring out fresh things. I 
think their success in trade is one of the 
things which prove that they are doing what 
is right. Asa general rule, if a thing won't 
y, it really is not worth giving. You will 
nd that people will buy the sort of things 
that are worth giving away, but when a book 
is brought out that nobody will buy, where is 
the privilege of receiving it as a present ? 
(Laughter.) My friend, Dr. Manning, alone 
is enough to make the fortune of any pub- 
lisher in the universe; and I might pick up 
others on the staff as well as on the com- 
mittee. Only let us get such brethren to 
conduct our religious literature, and I am 
quite sure it will be conducted with success, 
and in a common-sense way which God is 
likely to bless ; because, mark you, God does 


came till twelve | 
o'clock except his wife and himself, and then 

he determined he would do the work himself 
and have no bother with a committee. that he and his wife wanted to 
und they came to the gates and Peter came 
a out to ascertain who they were, and when 
mittees, and I reverence a committeeman | 
down to the very sole of my boot. (Laughter.) 


of David killing Goliath asa wonderful thing ; 
and it was, and we consider that was an instance 
of God’s using weak things of the world; and 
so it was; but I do not know any weapon so 
handy of hitting a giant in the as a 
sling and a stone. ~ eye There was 
adaptation about it, and I believe in the 
adaptation of your tracts and books. To 
bring out some old-fashioned things that 
people migbt bave had constitutions enough 
to read fifty years ago, and to keep on in that 
style, is perfectly absurd. There are some of 
the tracts of this society marvellously sopor- 
ific; they would give a fellow a night's rest 
when he cannot sleep. (Laughter.) But, as 
a general rule, they are nowadays made tho- 
roughly lively and good; and if any of you 
do not know the quality of the tracts of the 
Tract Society, buy a few thousands—you can- 
not do better; no hurt can possibly come 
from it—and see whether you do not find 
there is ability and real skill and masterls 
power about them of such a kind, that they 
are not only Evangelical, but well. written, 
and when you give them away, you need not 
be ashamed of what you are doing, for, even 
in a literary point of view, they will bear 
criticism. (Applause.) I am very glad to 
bear my testimony tothem. I am not going 
to worship them; I am not inclined to 40 80. 
I think some of them rather milk-and-watery, 
but they have as much milk in them as a 
compound society can give. (Laughter.) 
You must not make the cream too rich to 
suit a bishop, or otherwise it will not suit 
somebody else; or you might put enough 
water to suit me, and then you might not 
suit the bishop here. (Laugbter.) All 
things considered, they are good tracts; and 
when I say there are some tracts in the world 
that are not the best—well, there are some 


preachers in the world that are not the best. 
They | 5 


eople go to sleep under sermons. (Laughter.) 
Ah, me! the time is coming round now for 
that. When it gete suitry in the summer 
weather, then is the time when they come to 
see us and get rest under our ministry. (Much 
laughter.) All things, therefore, being im- 
— it is no slur upon the publications of 
this society to say that they are not perfection, 
but they are as near to it as they are likely 
to be in this year of grace, 1880. They wil 
be much nearer to it in 1881, and they really 
do go on improving. I am glad to think that 
the society sticks to the tracts, and makes 
the tracts so good. I am a Tractarian. 
(Laughter.) ell, that Tractarian move- 
ment showed that a tract has power. If the 
T'ract Society wanted any evidence that even 
the slender instrumentality of a tract can 
affect public opinion, there was in that won- 
derful movement abundant evidence of what 
tracts can do. Keep on with your tracts, 
make them as good as they can be, scatter 
them by millions, and be tractarians, every 
one of you, and don’t be one of your 
Tractarians at all. Now, I should like to 
ask you, before I move from this point, 
whether each one of you is trying to do 
something to serve God. The tract is espe- 
cially precious in my eye, because it does 
offer an opportunity to the weakest and the 
feeblest to be doing something to serve God. 
Here you are at the Religious Tract Society 
meeting, and you were compromised just now 
by the chairman when he said you were doing 
this, and I think all the speakers have compro- 
mised you, and very properly so, by saying 
you did this and you did that. But now, 
suppose you have done nothing at all? How 
are you going to get home to-night? Won't 
you bo afraid of being arrested on the road 
as a dishonest person, having taken credit of 
what did not belong to you? Get to work, 
and you can do this if you can do nothing 
else—distribute tracts. It is a sorrowful 
thing for a man to have done nothing 
whatsoever for his God. I have heard of a 
man in the olden times who used to say to 
his wife on Sunday morning, Mary, there 
isa church-bell ringing. you go to church and 
pray for us both.” So she did; for years she 
went to church and prayed for them both. 
One night he had a dream and he dreamed— 
partly superstition mixed with the dream 
to heaven, 


they both hoped to enter Peter said to the 
wife.“ You go in for both.” (Laughter.) 
Wherever the dream came from, it contained 
a great truth. We cannot shake off our per- 
sonal responsibility, and if we attempt to do 
sv we shall lose for ourselves the eternal per- 
sonal privilege. How would you like it?— 
you who have done nothing for Christ, if it 
should be said,“ Let those who have trusted 
and served Me, and proved the anxiety and 
truthfulness of their trust by serving Me, 
pass en and pass in; but as for the rest, they 
may be excluded!”’ If I address one person 
who would come under such a censure as 
that, let him not give sleep to his eyes nor 
slumber to his eyelids till he has trusted his 
Saviour, and shall begin to serve Him. Now, 
leaving tracts, I feel very thankful that our 
friends are bringing out books at suitable 
times in defence of the Gospel of Christ. 1 
have felt grateful to the ‘I'ract Society for 
meeting at different points different sceptical 
views which have sprung up. It is well to 
have a society that is prepared for such work 
as that. It is net all of us who are born to 
be controversial or to feel ourselves at home 
in it even if we attempted it, and it. is not 


every error that needs to be met by contro- 
versy. The Greek king listen to an 
oration in defence of Hercules, and when the 
orator had done, he said, It was a very fine 
oration, but I never heard anybody find 
fault with Hercules in my life.’’ (Laughter.) 
I have seen books in defence of things that 
nobody ever doubted, except perhaps a few 
obscure people, and the books in defence of 
the truth have rather contributed to spread 
doubt than to be of any service. But your 
society has done wise, good service in this 
matter. It has shown the world that if a 
learned man errs, there is another learned 
man to set him right, and in whatever field 
it may be, whether the field of criticism 
or the field of science, Christianity 
has its champions, and can hold its own, and 
is not afraid of any measure of light what- 
ever, but welcomes light, and is not afraid 
even of the darkness, for why should the day- 
dawn be afraid of the darkness of night? It 
is born to conquer, and conquer it will. (Ap- 
plause.) I do not at all share in the fears of 
some people about the dreadful books that 
come out. I believe it is the people that 
cry out against a dreadful book that sell it 
generally. People buy it to see what it is. 
Whenever I find a book that does not teach 
the truth, I always burn it. I never sell it. 
That is my own way of treating it. I won't 
hand to another person a thing that I do not 
believe to be true. I take care that nobody 
shall see what may hurt myself and them 
Then I do not say any more about it. I do 
not think I have got to go and advertise the 
book and induce other people to read it. I 
have done my part as far as I am concerned. 
Ihave stopped its message of mischief as far 
as it concerned me, and if everybody held 
their tongues it would be about the best 
thing they could do. But this society does 
well to write those learned defences on behalf 
of the Gospel of Christ. And I am very 
grateful to the society for introducing 
books other than religious books, books 
about common subjects, into which godly 
sentiment and holy, practical precepts are 
interwoven, but which are not distinctly and 
immediately religious; because at times 
everybody wants to read something secular. 
Often a poison is insinuated into the soul in 
connection with the secular reading, and if I 
could but ensure that the secular press were 
salted with the Gospel of Christ in every 
case, I would say to the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, “‘ Your work is done in that respect ;”’ 
but as that is not the case, and as all the 
public won't read Dr. John Owen—I wish 
they would—(laughter)—and John Howe, 
they must and will at times read something 
that is lighter, something that whiles away 
an hour, and I am glad the society takes care 
that something is provided which is really 
good. I have h criticisms upon some of 
the society’s productions because they are not 
exactly so sound as the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith; there is nothing wrong in 
them, but they have got anecdotes, and his- 
tories, and stories. Are these good books? 
Well, what do you mean by “ good f Good 
for my grandmother who used to sit by the fire- 
side and read the Bible? No, bless her heart, 
she would have said to me, Boy, 1 cannot 
give up my Bible for all your pretty books : 
they will do for the children.” You say, 
“ They are not good books.’’ Good for whom ? 
For Dr. Manning for instance? (Laughter.) 
Well, he is a very sober divine like myself, 
and he wants to read something solid when 
he does read. They may not be good books for 
us, but there is a servant girl yonder, and she 
has gota novel: see how she is taken up 
with it ; see the tears in her eyes—some young 
fellow did not get married, after all—some- 
thing dreadful, an awful murder happened, 
and it finishes up beautifully. (Laughter.) 
I say, if Ican get that book away and give 
her “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” I shall be doing 
her good; and if I can put into her hand the 
Leisure Hour and take away some of the silly 
nonsense she is apt to read, I shall be doing 
service. (Applause.) I do not say that 

am going to read all these books on a Sun- 
day, or yet preach them from the pulpit ; but 
everything in its place and order. A hand- 
suw is an uncommonly bad thing to shave 
with—(much laughter)—but it is an admir- 
able thing if you want to get through a hard 
bone. So some of this literature is adapted 
only to its own ends, and ovght never 
righteously to be looked upon and judged 
apart from the end for which it is de- 
stined. Especially is this the case with 
the Boy’s Own Paper. I think that a 
splendid thing. (Applause.) I had great 
unhappiness in having collected for me 
a set of the various papers sold for boys 
at the low book shops, and my heart never 
sank more within me than when I saw the 
tone and tenor of those publications. They 
were enough to create thieves, housebreakers, 
and murderers wholesale; and I was glad 
when Dr. Manning told me that your ad- 
mirable paper had to a large extent cut out 
that literature. (Applause.) Well, suppose 
it does not do for you and your grandmother, 
for me and Dr. Manning; what about that ? 
It was not written for us; it was written for 
the boys; and God bless the boys! After 
the boys have taken to read so far that which 
is healthy they will be in a way to read that 
which is more spiritual, and God in His 
infinite mercy may bless them. And I bid 
the Tract Society God speed in endeavouring 
to supply good reading that may not be 
altogether Feligious, but that has a religious 


— 


1 


tone. 


Do you draw a line between tho 
secular and the religious, any of you? I do 


not; I do not know of any such line. To me 
it is as sacred a thing to do my duty in one 
place as in another; and I should like—I 
would to God I could reach that ideal—that 
every meal I sat at might be a sacrament, 
and all my garments, vestments, and my 
every breath a psalm, and my whole life a 
solemn hallelujah to the Most High. Do 
not go dividing your books, and saying 
that is a secular book, and that is a reli- 
* book. Keep them all religious, and 
ip them deep into the spirit of truth and 
righteousness, and into the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus. I believe the Tract Society 
honestly attempts to do this, and accom- 
plishes it very much to the joy of those who 
see their productions, as they come forth from 
the press. I feel very thankful to the Tract 
Society for another thing, and that is, for its 
books for the young; but I won't speak 
about them. I am glad of the pictures. I 
used to go into the cottages in the rural dis- 
tricts of England, and see the blessed Virgin 
and all the saints on the walls. I have seen 
Popish pictures by the score in our hamlets, 
— I have wondered how they got there, till 
I saw the craft of Rome in selling them 
cheap, so that people bought them, and 
scarcely knew what they were, only that they 
were pretty pictures. Now you have brought 
out prettier pictures still at & cheaper rate, 
and the glories of Popery gradually fade from 
the walls. It is no use your sending a man 
round to buy up all the objectionable 
pictures; it is an infinitely better thing 
to supply such pictures as will minister 
instruction and education wherever they are 
hung. Lastly, I thank God for this society 
for the work it does abroad. I think it is 
probable that a large number of you whom 
I address do not know how greatly this 
society is a missionary society, and the needs 
of some of the countries on the Continent are 
urgent beyond expression. Suppose you were 
a Spaniard and converted, and wanted to 
read; you would have your Bible, but what 
would you have else? And suppose your- 
self to be an Italian; you would have 
our Bible and a few other works, but 
ow scant your library would be! This 
society, I hope, will set itself to create a Chris- 
tian literature for those countries which have 
just been emancipated from Catholicism. 
y, you must write books for them, and the 
difficulty will be, not to try and keep up the 
English idiom, but try to be Spanish in the 
Gospel,and Italian in the Gospel. You must 
t among the people, and learn how their 

t writers write, that you may catch their 
ear and win their hearts. Now, if this society 
did not exist, these newly -emancipated 
countries would have to be left without the 
Word of God, or without any books besides the 
Bible, and sometimes we do want some other 
book to instruct us as to the dark places of 
the Word. If it were not for this society, 
some of those places would be without Pro- 
testant literature at all. Help it, then, dear 
friends ; help it with all your hearts. Re- 
member the story of the man who had a band 
of musicians, and he wanted them to play a 
piece very loudly, and he said to them, 
“Blow!” and they blew until their cheeks 
were ready to burst. He said Louder! 
and they blew again. When he said 
„Louder! the next time, they replied, 
It is all very well for you to say, 
‘Louder,’ but where is the wiod to come 
from?’’ So I understand you cheer me in 
the sentiment that you should assist the 
society, and that the society should go on 
with its work. Well, supply it with wind. 
You say you are helping so many societies. 
You are the very le to help this one. 
You have heard of the. rish people that met 
in the vestry to consider which of the 
two windmills in their parish should be 
stopped, because there was not enough 
wind to turn the two of them. (Laughter.) 
They were exactly like those people who 
think they must stop giving to one or two 
societies because they give toso many. No; 
as you give you will be prospered; as you 
serve the Lord you shall be enabled to serve 
Him. And how sweet it is to serve Him! 
What reward do you expect to receive in His 
service? I know you find reward enough in 
the service itself, and especially in the com- 
munion with Himself which the service brings 
ou. I was noticing to-day in the Summa 
of Thomas Aquinas there is a picture of him, 
and Jesus Christ meeting him. Jesus says, 
„Thomas, thou hast served Me well; with 
what shall I reward thee?’”’ And Thomas 
answers, With Thyself, my Lord.” Oh! 
but that should be the very thought that 
should be and will be in every loving, earnest 
heart—“‘ My Lord, I would serve Thee, and 
if Thou wilt accept me,and ask me what my 
reward shall be, I will reply, ‘Thyself, my 
Lord. Oh! show me more of Thyself.” Go and 
give tracts away, and talk about Jesus, and 
you shall see Him. Shut yourself up and do 
nothing, and you shall not behold Him, Get 
to work among the poor and needy, and try 
to pluck out the brands from the burning : 
you shall find Him at the same work, depend 
upon that. Where is the fireman but at the 
fire? Andif you want to find the fireman, 
go to the place where life is in danger. And 


where is Jesus but where souls are 
— 7 Get vou there, helping 
im to bring them to Him, and you shall 


find Him here and learn of Him, and 


that shall make it sweet service. 1 
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would earnestly express my own personal 
thankfulness to the society for the way in 
which it has helped me in many things that 
I have had to do, and I know it helps many 
a poor minister and helps all of us. There 
are none of us but can bear witness that 
whenever we apply we get a generous re- 
eponse. I dare say a large number of you 
have written for grants of tracts to the so- 
ciety, and if you havea sense of favours to 
come it will make you exceedingly grateful. 
(Laughter.) There is a little of that opera- 
ting in my own mind, Dr. Manning. 
(Laughter.) I have no project in hand at 
the present moment, but I have a great 
sense of gratitude that my sermons have 
been printed in the Servian language. It is 
a great honour to one to have his words in- 
terpreted into other 12 that he may 
speak there the Word of God. I have at 
home a little relic which one of my servants 
found ina chest belonging to the daughter 
of Dr. Livingstone, on which were some words 
of comment. It was pretty well worn out by 
his reading it. I am very glad, too, when 
the society takes one of my sermons and 
makes it into a tract. I do not expect them to 
take all my sermons; it would be dreadful if 
they touched them, for there are some fear- 
ful things in them—(laughter)—but if there 
be any man that loves the Lord Jesus Christ 
I rejoice in him and love him. And in this 
Tract Society matter we have no contest nor 
difficulty nor trace of it, except that we 
would each one help the society more than 
the other if we ibly could, for here upon 
this ground and in this work our hearts are 
one. God bless the bishop and all doctors 
of law and doctors of divinity, too! (Laughter 
and loud applause.) 
The hymn commencing, 
Oh, worship the King 


was then sung, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with the benediction. 


„% We have stated above that Edward 


Rawlings, Esq., has been appointed treasurer | 


of the Religious Tract Society in the room of 


Joseph Gurney, Esq. We understand that 


the Rev. Canon Fleming has become honorary 
secretary in place of Bishop Anderson, whose 
continued ill-health prevented his being 
nominated. 


CONGREGATIONAL TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tux annual business meeting of this associa- 
tion was held on Monday evening, in the 
Board-room of the Memorial Hall. B. Whit- 
worth, Esq., M.P., presided, in the absence 
of Edward Baines, Esq.,who, ina letter expres- 
sing his regret, said he had not recovered so 
rapidly as he had hoped from the shock 
occasioned to his system by a fall in de- 
scending from a railway train a few weeks 
since, and his medical adviser had recom- 
mended a sojourn at a hydropathic institu- 
tion. He hoped to“ be spared for further 
service, and still to illustrate the advantages 
of non-alcoholic treatment.”’ 

Mr. G. B. Sowersy, jun., one of the 
honorary secretaries, read the report, which 
record the formation of thirty-three 
local societies during the year. Out of 2,039 
Congregational ministers in England,” the 
report proceeded, ‘‘the secretaries have the 
names of 703 who are avowedly total ab- 
stainers ; and out of 527 in Wales 105 are on 
the list of teetotallers. The committee did not 
regard this list as perfect, but had failed to 
obtain a complete return. Inquiries were 
made in February last, of 67 newly settled 
pastors, with the following result : Teetotallers 
30; non-teetotallers 11; and from the remain- 
ing 26 no answers were received. In the 
colleges the majority of the students are 
total abstainers, the proportion ae in- 
creased during the year. At New College, 
out of 51 students, 30 are abstainers ; Hackney, 
21 students, 17 abstainers; Cheshunt, 35 
students, 26 abstainers ; Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College, 60 students, 47 abstainers ; 
Springhill College, Birmingham, 25 students, 
16 abstainers ; at Nottingham Congregational 
Institute 60 per cent of the students are 
abstainers.”” Some of the college students 
are doing good work by advocating the cause 
of temperance in the towns and villages. 
„Death has not left us unscathed this year,” 
the report proceeded. ‘‘ The Year-book shows 
that twelve teetotal ministers, whose average 
ministry was 32 years and four months, have 
gone over to the majority. Of these there 
were the Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D., 
of Cheltenham, V.P., and the Rev. W. 
Rose, of Horncastle, an active member 
of the council. They walked in uprightness 
and have entered into rest. Dr. Raleigh has 
sines gone to his eternal reward. His admiratle 
paper on the temperance question at the 
autumnal meetings of the Union at Bradford, 
1876, led to the formation of the committee 
of the Union on the subject. Of that com- 
mittee, our honoured friend was a promi- 
nent mewber, and the report presented has 
done, and is doing, good service. In it, he, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Rev. S. M. M- ALL briefly moved the adop- 
tion of the report. 

Rev. J. S. Russe, in seconding the pro- 
position, said, regarding the position of affairs 
at the colleges, he looked forward to the time 
when the Congregational ministry of England 


would be as markedly teetotal as that of | 
The battle of the publicans had 


America. 


been fought during the last General Election. in the Bands of Hope, and then establish 


and the recent contest at Oxford would be 
likely to impress upon the Home Secretary the 
connection between strong drink and bad 
government. Oneof the first measures to 
which they must look forward with hope was 
a Sunday Closing Act for England. 

Sir Cuartes Reep, M. P., in supporting 
the resolution said he had recently visi 
Cornwall, where he was surprised to find the 
large number of adults in proportion to 
the population who were registered as teeto- 
tallers. His own practical adhesion to the 
total abstinence movement was largely owi 
to the zeal with which the subject was p 
upon his attention by his relative, Mr. E. 
Baines, who at 81 yeara of age was always at 
work. He hoped too much would not be ex- 
pected at once from the Government. 

A resolution, thanking the officers and re- 
appointing them, was moved by Mr. J. 
DerrinaTon, of Birmingham, who stated that 
his wife and himself had walked up to 
London, a distance of 110 miles and had found 
at scarcely any place they passed through 
one of those coffee tiverns which he desired 
to be multiplied throughout the kingdom. 
Mr. Manszerou, of Lancaster, seconded the 
resolution. On the motion of Mr. T. A. 
Burr, the names of of Mr. B. Whitworth, 
M. P., Sir C. Reed, M. P., and Mr. J. W. 
Willans were added to to the list of Vice- 
presidents. 

The Cuarrman, in returning thanks, said 
he had long felt that Congregationalists had 
been more backward than any other religious 
denomination in connection with this move- 
ment. There are now double the number of 
temperance reformers in Parliament as com- 
pared with the former Session. 


carry his resolution, the principle of local 


option being favoured by 300 members, while | 
the number who voted in opposition to it 


would be probably much uced. He did 
not despair of a Sunday Closing Bill for 
England being passed in the present Parlia- 
ment; the actual results of the measure in 
Ireland having exceeded the prognostications 
of its warmest friends. Several members of the 
new Government were total abstainers, includ- 
ing Lord Granville, Sir Charles Dilke, and 


Mr. Mundella. A noteworthy experiment was 


about to be tried at Grangemouth, where 
Lord Zetland, with the expressed concurrence 
of four-fifths of all the householders and heads 
of families, was putting in force a legal right 
which he possessed to prohibit the drink 
traffic in that town. 

Some alterations in the constitution of the 
association, with a view to the formation of 
local auxiliaries, were adopted, on the motion 
of Rev. A. GALBRaITH, seconded by Rev. G. 
S. Surrn. 

In answer to questions from Mr. CLAPHAM 
and Mr. Simner, Rev. G. M. Murpny ex- 
plained the steps which were taken to make 
the association known. There had been forty- 
four additional subscribers during the year. 

On the motion of Mr. Sztwary, seconded by 
Mr. Micnatt Youna, supported by Mr. E. 
BarRKER, a vote of thanks was presented to 
the chairman, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close with the doxology. 


The annual conference was held in West- 
minster Chapel on Tuesday, the chair being 
occup,ed by Mr. J. A. Macfadyen, of Man- 
chester, in the absence of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., the treasurer, who was unavoidably 
absent. 

The Rev. J. Jounstone offered prayer. 

The Rev. G. M. Murpny, in present- 
ing the report, mentioned that by resolutions 
wom on the previous evening, it had been 

etermined to form auxiliaries throughtout 
the country; and such auxiliaries would 
send deputies to the council, so that the entire 
country might be represented in the council. 

The CuHarrMan said he was unprepared to 
give an address in ce with the 
programme which had been handed to him, 
inasmuch as he had only been requested 
shortly before to occupy the char, but this 
was a question about which it was not 
difficult to say a word ortwoatany time. In 
his opinion, every Christian minister, what- 
ever his personal habits, ouzht to be able to 
announce that he was deeply in sympathy with 
the work this society proposed to accomplish. 
Those who had laboured a long time in con- 
nection with total abstinence might feel 
that they had made very important additions 
to their strength during the last few years ; but 
he feared tbat the churches which this society 
represented had not taken, relatively, the 
advanced position which they might fairly 
have claimed to hold. He might say that he 
was jealous, with a godly jealousy, of the 
reputation of their churches; and while he 
wis glad to see men from other religious 
communities advancing total abstinence, he 
would like to see men from the Free Churches 
of England, and especially from their own 
chureses, coming forward, to maintain that 
good reputation and good name for the gene- 
ral advocacy of the question, which their 
churches justly gained twenty or thirty years 
ago; and he hop d they might yet do some- 
thing, not only towards stirring up a true 
feeling in the churches, but towards the gene- 
ral advocacy of total abstinence, throughout 
the country. This was a question however, 
which would have to be fought out, not on 


the denominational platform, but on the 


general platform ; and what he hoped they 
would aim at, would be to train the childre. 


It would not 
be surprising if Sir Wilfrid Lawson should 


—— 


temperance societies connected with their 
churches, thus training up men who would 
ultimately be able to come out in the open, 
when the question became a practicable one, 
in its various forms, so that they might see 
that Congregationalists could do for tem- 

rance work as much as the free churches of 

ngland had done towards the political 
progress of the country. 

Mr. Ropert Rax addressed the meetin 
on “Church Temperance Societies, — 
having passed in review some early reminis. 
cences connected with the birth of temperance 
at Greenock, and the labours of Mr. Dunlop 
and Mr. William Collins in Scotland, he 
showed that in the early days of the 
temperance movement the abstention from 
drinking ardent spirits was at first advocated, 
whilst the drinking of wines and fermented 
liquors was held to be permissible. When 
the teetotal element was introduced, many 
who held the drinking of wines and fer- 
mented wines permissible, regarded it with 
suspicion, and fora long time thought they 
had discovered something heterodox in the 
total abstinence movement; but afew men 
were left, who kept the temperance standard 
alive on Christian principles, though the 
great mass of the ministers and professing 
Christians stood aloof from it. 
statistical return was presented at a meeting 
in Glasgow, one part of which related to the 


question of how many ministers of religion 


and how many excise officers were total 
abstainers, and the remarkable fact was 
exhibited that in the West of Scotland a 
larger proportion of excise offivers than of 
ministers were teetotallers. In 1848 a 
proposal was made at the Evangelical Alliance 
meeting to appoint a committee with the 
view to show the connection between 


teetotallism and — ; but the committee | 
was not appointed, protests being raised 
— Mr. Jay of Bath, Dr. Jabez members of the church, a 


against it 
Burns, and Dr. William Reid of Edinburgh. 


The honour of establishing the first eccle- | 
| siastical tem 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 


rance society belonged to the 
a society that was formed in 1848, and 


existed to the present day. This movement 
was followed by the Free Church of Scotland, | 
and later by the Baptists and Congregation. 


Shi 


alista, and various other bodies throughout 
Scotland. After awhile societies of the samo 


kind spread to England—a Church of 


England Societ 
south of the 


being the first formed 
weed, about 1862, 


platform, its membership including not only 


those who abstained from intoxicating liquors, | 


but those who used those drinks in modera- 
tion, and sympatbised in general with the 


| 
temperance cause. The Wesleyan Conference | 


had officially sanctioned temperance sucieties, 
but he feared that the vitality of the tem- 
perance cause in the Wesleyan body had been 
somewhat lessened by this official recognition | 
—a warning to Congregationalists not to be too | 
eager in seeking to make this work part of | 
the work of the Congregational Union. The | 
Free Methodists followed, and among their 
body last year it was found that the whole 
of the 53 young probationers examined upon 
entrance to the ministry were total abstainers. 
The work had been taken up also by the 
Primitive Methodists, Bible Christiane, and 
the Calvanistic Methodists; and nine-tenths 
of the ministers of the Primitive and Bible 
Christian Methodists were total abstainers. 
From the report of the Baptist Association it 
appeared that 510 ministers, 288 deacons and 
other office-bearers, and 214 college students 
were total abstainers, the proportion of col- 
lege students being extremely satisfactory, 
because the total number of students was 
only 286. A similar proportion, however, 
obtained in the Congregational colleges. In 
regard to the Congregational Association it 
was reported last year that there were 706 
ministers who were total abstainers, and he 
believed there was quite as much temperance 
vitality in connection with the Congregational 
body as among any other denomination in 
England. He thought the Congregation- 
alists would bear favourable comparison with 
any other denomination in this country, not 
excepting the Church of England, because in 
proportion the 706 Congregational ministers 
who were abstainers was much larger than 
the proportion of Church of England minis- 
ters; and it was also somewhat larger than 
the number among the Baptists and Wes- 
leyans, the latter of whom numbered 700 
abstainers out of 2,000 wministers, the 
Congregationalist ministers also numbering 
about 2,000. It was by no weans, however, 
satisfactory to find that there was still two- 
thirds of the ministers outside the temperance 
movement, and the great work which this 
society had to do was to alter that state of 
things. The society was — in ita infancy ; 
and whilst the secretaries had done excellent 
work he felt that there ought to be a 
special man appointed to move about the 
country to call upon Congregational ministers 
in reference to the temperance cause. An 
attempt should be made, he thought, ‘to 
induce winisters to form temperance socie- 
ties in connection with Sunday-schoolse—a 
work which had been very successful, in 
several instances, in London. In some 
places, also, where no societies existed, tem- 
rance comuittees, or boards, had been 
established, with good results. Ministers 


at the right hand of the Church at the 


In 1843 a. 


| the first 


as a 
total abstinence society, but a few years 
o, that society was constituted with a double 


bers of the church. 


might, perhaps, be induced also to preach 


annual temperance sermons, and possi’ ly 
make an anoual collection. He felt sure it 
was useless to try to bring a poor population 
into a church unless they first attempted to 
reach them by means of the temperance 
movement, and it was at this point that the 
true value of the temperance cause game in 
re- 
sent moment. Now that the power of Ine 
movement in that respect seemed to be 
recognised, he hoped there would be a more 
earnest advocacy of it. Mr. Rae concluded 
by citing an instance where a coffee-house 
had been established by a London minister 
in a room below his chapel, with marvellously 
good results among the working classes of 
the neighbourhood. 


Mr. F. Sutru next addressed the meeting 
on the subject of Bands of Hope in connec- 
tion with Sunday-schools. He said it had 
been the aim of the society which he repre- 
sented to do its utmost for the formation of 
Bands of Hope, and at the present time the 
great majority of the societies was established 
in relation to the Wesleyan and Methodist 


schools. In London alone at least 7,000 youn 

people mp to the juvenile branches of 
the Church of England Temperance Societies; 
and of the 4,500 Bands of Hope in the United 
Kingdom, more than 4,000 were Sunday- 
school societies. There were many advan. 
tages arising not only from the Bands of 
Hope, but from the Sunday-schools also. In 
lace it was an advantage to the 
Bands of Hope, inasmuchas there was material 
to work upon, and a staff of earnest Christian 
workers on hand ; there were places of meet- 
ing furnished them, and, being connected 
with Sunday-schools, secured some help, 
financialiy or otherwise, from the ch ; 
whilst a very important consideration was 
that when managed by Sunday-schools and 


tee was 

iven of the right kind of teaching that would 
brought to bear upon the children. Other ad- 
vantages were that the Bands of Hope secured 


the help and sympathy of the non-abstinent 


| teachers, and often won them over ; tho con- 


fidence of te was secured, they being 
assured of the character of the teachers b 

their total abstinence principles ; an 

ts who never ente places of wor- 
were induced to attend meetings of their 
children; have been led to forsake drink; 
and their homes, which have hitherto been 
dark, have been made happy. Bands of 
Hope were aleo an admirable means of retain- 
ing scholars in Sunday-schools, for they gave 
their members recreation and amusement. 
Well-conducted Banu uf Hope meetings, con- 
sisting of speeches, readings, and music, were 
enjoyable to the children, and formed links 
between the society and the school which 
could not easily be broken. Senior scholars 
who neverentered drinking-places and similar 
resorts were far more likely to receive the 
impress of the Gospel than those who were 
not brought under the influence of such Bands 
of Hope as these; and thus was provided out 
of the rough material some of the best mem- 
Instances of this Mr. 
Smith gave, and, in conclusion, he expressed 
his opinion that the results of working among 


the young were most encouraging, and 


exhorted his hearers to carry on the work with 
renewed zeal. 

Dr. Ripa said that, practically, nine-tenths 
of the children with whom they were now 
dealing abstained from alcohvlic liquors, but 
they were, to a large extent, growing up 
without «ny definite ideas or information on 
the subject, and without avy such connection 
with the movement as might enlist their 
sympathy and retain their allegiance as they 
grew up. It was necessary that they should 
be brought to recognise themselves and be 
recognised by others as total abstainers, and, 
next, to be instructed in the principles of 
total abstinence, and to deepen and confirm 
their dislike to intoxicating liquor. Bands 
of Hope answered these purposes among cer- 
tain classes, but there were places where such 
Bands of Hope did not exist,and thousands of 
children who would constitute the next gene- 
ration of men and women were practically lost 
to the movement. To attack thisstate of things 
was to start a Band of young abstainers, 
This was to be done by electing a committee, 
choosing officers, and going about visitin 
the ara at their homes, explaining to thet 

arents the principles of the movement, and 
aviting all children over six years of age to 
become members. A small subscription could 
be made of at least Id. per quarter; public 
meetings could be held; a tea could be given 
oncea year, followed by au usements; cricket 
clubs formed among the boys during the 
summer months; and for the girls oue or 
more monthly working meetings, the work to 
be sold for the benefit of the Bands or some- 
thing of the kind; and a circulating library 
of temperance literature, &c., could be pro- 
vided. This was the sort of thing, said Dr. 
Ridge, tLat had been done at Enfield during 
the last four years, and it had been found an 
immenre success; and if this movewent 
were extended, the work would largely in- 
crease, and it would be seen that many would 
grow up to be staunch abstainers who at pre- 
sent bore no relation to them, 

A discussion followed. 

The Rey. C. —— — of total absti- 
nence as being the backbone of the temper- 
ance reformation, and trusted that this work 
would be steadfastly curried on, so that the 
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Con tional Total Abstinence Association 
would never be moved from its stronghold. 
Rev. F. Waastarr moved— 


That this conference rejoices in the progress 
already attained by the Con tional Total 
Abstinence Association; and, with the view to 

ving practical effect to the admirable all- 
oe which we have listened, this meeting 
earnestly requests the members of this associa- 
tion to do their best to promote the formation of 
Bands of Hope or other similar juvenile temper- 
ance societies in connection with the Sunday- 
schools in their respective !ocalities. 

They would secure a great step in advance 
if they could establish Bands of Hope, or 
some fore of juvenile society, in union with 
Sunday-schools. He anticipated great resulte 
from the centenary of the Sunday-school 


movement this year, and he thought a great 


deal of interest would be taken in schools by 
churches which had hitherto tolerated them 
rather than supported them ; for there had 
been too much of a separation between the 
school and the church. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hunter, 
who gavean interesting account of his work 
in a Band of Hope, numbering 150 children, 
in the Borough. 

Rev. J. G. Naisa, of Ashley, supported the 
motion, and spoke of the progress of the 
movement in his district. 

Rev. Aban Scott, of Lancaster, did not 
see why the Congregationalists should be 
behind the Churcu of England in this move- 
ment, that Church having adult societies, 
and he proposed, and subsequently asked, 
that the following proposition be incorporated 
with Mr. Wagstaff s motion— 

That the council of this society devise some 
means by which the subject of total abstinence 
may be brought before the churches of the Con- 
gregational order, with the view to the institu- 
tion of temperance societies in connection with 
these churches. 

Rev. Jon Moroan, of Whitfield, did not 
think the temperance adult element was at 
work so largely and earnestly as it might be ; 
and expressed his belief that if pastors took 

the matter strongly in hand, it might be as 
efficiently carried on as the juvenile work. 

Rev. A Gatprattu was doubtful of the 
prudence of the proposed addition to the firat 
motion before the meeting, for the society 
had hitherto proceeded very wisely and cau- 
tiously. They should be allowed to carry out 
the object they had at present in view by 
working up Banda of Hope, and if they se- 
enred the children and —— them as young 
men and women, they would, as adults, take 
care of themselves. 

Mr. 8 Caan thought they were miser- 
ably behind other temperance societies in 
their work, and suggested that they should 
nim as much as possible at getting the 
support of the masters and teachers of the 
echoola, and endeavour to improve every 
Band of Hope they had. 

The Cuataman put Mr. Wagstaff's motion, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Scott's pro- 
p sition was added as followe—* And that eu- 
deavours also be continued to be made by the 
Council of the Congregational Total Ab- 
stinence Association to further temperance 
societies in connection with our churches.” 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Rev. 
H. Simon, and the deacons of the Westminster 
chapel for the use of the building, and to 
the chairman for presiding, and the meeting 
closed with the doxology. 


— — — — 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


Sin Wilma Murx, K. C. S. I., presided over the 
annual meeting of this society, which was held in 
Exeter Hall on Thursday week. After devotional 
exercises, conducted by the Rev. Josiah Miller, 
an abstract of the report was read by the Rev. 
J. P. A. Fletcher. The society, it appears, has 
now 447 missionaries—a number quite inado- 
quate to the needs of London, the population 
having increased from 16,357 persons to the 
equare inile in 1842 to 28,602 in 1876. In 
St. Giles's and Holborn it was estimated that 
15,000 families were livingin a single room. The 
total income of the society for the year had been 
£51,964, a falling off to the amount of nearly 
25.000. This deficiency, however, arose entirely 
in the item of legacies, which were less by £5,200 
as compared with last year. The committee were 
anxiously endeavouring to avoid the necessity 
for a reduction in the number of missionaries. 
Out of the 447 missionaries 69 are set apart for 
special work, 19 of whom are employed in 
visiting public-hou-es and coffee-houses, 9 
among foreigners from various lands, 4 among 
the Jews, 3 among Welshmen in London, 
8 in hospitals, workhouses, and infirmaries, 
others among omnibus and tram car men, letter- 
carriers, telegraph boys, factories, workshops, 
railway-stations, hotels, soldiers in Londop, and 
one special missionary to thieves. Canal boat- 
men, drovers, Billingegate fish people, and 
bakers have each a separate missionary. The 
report detailed the good work which had been 
effected by the labours of the society's agents 
during the year. Sir William Muir, after the 
reading of the report, offered a few remarks. 
He rejoiced from his heart, he said, to join in an 
asseml ly the object of which was to give the 
Gospel to the people, and rejoiced that in such N 
work all se tions of English Christians could 
meet together in a common ange. He hoped 


-t would not be said that the work of the City 


agents of the society, he was convinced, were 


admirab'y fitted for the work they were called | 


upon to do, and he rejoiced that God had 
raised up such men to go among the heathen 
Christians of London. 
bers, Q.C., M.P., who was the next speaker, 
said that, although he liked to see a long row of 
white neckcloths on that platform, he shonld be 
sorry to see the day when the clergy of all de. 
nominations had it all their own way with the 
religious societies. Such a state of things would 
imply that the work on those platforms had 
greater claims on the clergy than on the iaity. 
This, as a layman, he denied. The object was 


not one of professional or official, but of per- 
sonal Christian obligation, for it pressed alike | 
on every momber of the Church of Christ. He 


was glad that among so many present who 


preached the Gospel there was one there at 


least who administered the law. He was a good 
witness in many respects as to the work which 
had been done by the religious and philanthropic 
societies in London among the greatest popula- 
tion in the world. He was thankful to say tha; 
the statistics of crime were not discouraging. The 
society had the greatest possible claim upon the 
public. Addresses were subsequently delivered 
by the Rev. Burman Cassin, Rev. Dr. Mackay, 
Rev. J. Jackson Wray, Rev. F. A.C. Lillingston, 
and the Rev. Marmaduke Osborn, who, for the 
most part, spoke to a resolution expressive of 
thankfulness to Almighty God for the blessings 
vouchsafed to the society during another year, 
dep'oring tho spiritual destitution of London, 
and appealing for a more liberal and enlarged 
support of the work the society undertakes. 
The doxology having been sung, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the Rev. F. A. C. Lil- 
lingston, which brought the proceedings to a 
close. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


On Monday night the Ragged School Union 
held its thirty-seventh anniversary, and the 
girls and boys from the north and south, 
and east and west, came to receive the 
prises which they had won by fair service 
during the year. There were 573 of them on the 
platform, and very joyfal did they seem and 
very sweotly did they sing under the leadership of 
the renowned Proudman. Gay also did the hall 
look, with the gilt-leavod prizes all piled up in 
front, and the many-coloured banners of the 
schools behind. Mr. Kirk, the new secretary, 
read a report, which was full of interesting par- 
ticulars. It spoke of the steady growth and 
widespread fertility of Sunday-schools. It stated 
that the committee, in spite of the educational, 
social, and religious changes going in our midst, 
had abundant reason to thank God and take cou- 
rage. During the year 53 new operations had been 
commenced. The day schools had pursued the 
even tenor of their way, with little variation or 
novelty. In the Sunday-schools there had boen 
an aggregate increase of nearly 3,000 over the 
figures of the last year, tho total number being 
now 33,563. There were 79 night-schools steadily 
at work for boys, and 54 for girls. Prayer- 
meetings had been held in 85 schools, with an 
average attendance of 3,700. There had been 
60 Bible-classes, with an attendance of elder 
acholars of 1,671, and 90 juvenile ro- 
ligions services. Eighty schools report Ragged 
Church services, with an aggregate audionce of 
at least 9,220. Parents meetings have been 
held in 98 schools, and have been at- 
tended by 3,930 persons. There are 21 
clubs held in the schools, with a total mem- 
bership of 1844. In 89 schools there are Bands 
of Hope with 8,185 members; lending libraries 
are unattached, 90 affiliated institutions, pos- 
sessing 23,397 volumes; 564 pupils were eligible 
for scholars’ prizes, and 310 for the money prize 
of 7s. 6d. During the year 87 Penny Banks had 
been opened, at which 23,763 persons had depo- 
sited £11,570 lls. 4d. The Clothing Clubs ex- 
isting in 54 schools had dealt during the year 
with a gross sum of £1,585 lls. 8d. As usual, 
dinners hal been given to many poor children, 
and there had been a great increase in the num- 
ber of infant nurseries or créches. The 344 Shoe- 
blacks of the society had earned £12,899 9s. 2d., 
an increase of 4233 5s. 7d. over the previous 
year. Situations had been found for 1,239; 
2,920 teachers, of whom 256 had been scholars. 
had laboured in the schools, in addition to 199 
paid teachers and 126 ministers. As regards 
finances there had been a falling off in the 
amount received from the public during 
the year. The parent society had received 
£843 16s. 6d. in subscriptions, and in donations 
£356 10s., but that was not enough, and Mr. 
Kirk ended by pleading for more. A well- 
merited compliment was also paid to Mr. Gent, 
the retiring secretary, for his valuable ser- 
vices, extending over many years. One of the 
first things after the reading of the report was 
the distribution of prizes, the teachers appear- 
ing as the name of the school was announced on 


a board specially prepared for the obeasion, but 


why the teachers dil not receive their prizes 
more gracefully from the noble president one 
fails to understand. It is no disgrace fora lady 
to courtesy or a gentleman to bow to so illus- 
trious an individual as the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Another incident, which, however, 


Sir Thomas Cham 


had the 


| Mission was drooping for want of funds. The | charm of novelty, was an illuminated address | 
presented to Mr. Gent by Earl Shaftesbury on 
behalf of the committee, and which was well 


| read by Mr. R. H. Williams. Nobody had a 
greater right, said the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
with wonderful vivacity, in presenting it, to 
speak of Joseph Gent than I have, as I have 
_ been associated with him for nearly forty years, 
and have ever found him ready to promote the 
temporal and eternal welfare of the human race.“ 
Mr. Gent, in reply, was received with immense 
applause. Honour, he said, had been heaped 
upon him. He had been relieved of his work, 
he had been provided with an adequate provision 
for his old age, ho bad been elected one of the 
Board of Management, he had been placed in an 
honorary position, that he might at times help 
his successor; and now he was pre- 
sented with an heirloom for his children’s 
children. Dr. McAuslane followed with an 
address, which was in the happiest manner, as 
he talked of the serpent, and recommended to his 
young friends, whom, he said truly, were looking 
very well, not a little of its wisdom, especially 
as regards taking care of their hearts and eyes. 

Mr. Waddy, Q.C., then took up the question of 

finance, and intimated that the time had come 
to consider that question seriously, as they 
| wore spending £3,000, while last year they re- 

ceived £1,600. The Rev. F. T. Sargent fol- 
lowed, with some not very novel talk of London ; 
| but his speech gave Dr. Donald Fraser a text, who 

doclaimed with his accustomed vehemence on 
the blots of London. He spoke of the sympathy 
created by Dickens and Hood, and Miss Brown- 
ing, and of the labours of the friends of the 
Ragged-schools, who did what the others wrote 
about. London had to be specially thankful for 
such an institution, the usefulness of which was 
growing greater every year. They must not let 
children suffer while they were discussing ques- 
tions of political economy ; and the Doctor made 
a tremendous sensation as he concluded with 
Robert Nicolls fine poem :— 

* Lord of all life and light, 
God save the poor.“ 

Mr. Anthony Denny, turning his back on the 
mass of intelligence, as he described it, in the 
hall, addressed a fow fitting words to the chil- 
dren. Sir Robert Carden moved a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded by 
the Rev. Birman Cassein, rector of St. George's, 
Southwark, and acknowledged by his lordship, 
who at the samo time reaffirmed what had already 
been said by Mr. Waddy, that the School Board 
notwithstanding, the services of the ragged 
school teacher were required as much as ever. 


— 


COUNTY UNIONS. 


Dorset.—The annual meetings of the 
Dorset Association of Congregational 
Churches were held at Poole on the 27th and 
28th ult. The Rev. F. Clarke, who presided, 
deliver.d an address on “Some Aspects of 
Christian Discipleship.” Addresses were 
delivered by Rev. W. Densham on “ Christian 
Growth“; Rev. J.Ogle, on“ Christian Manli- 
ness’; and Rey. B. Gray, on the position 
and prospects of the Association. The report 
showed that the income for the year from sub- 
scriptions and collections, exclusive of special 
donations, is £175, which is £20 in excess 
of the previous year. A resolution approving 
the principle of appointing in the county “a 
Confidential Committee with which vacant 
churches and movable ministers may corre- 
seus " was adopted by twelve to seven. On 
the question of special missions no discussion 
took place for want of time. Replies to ques- 
tions had been sent by twenty pastors to the 
secretary, who reported that opinions were 
much divided on the utility of the services by 
those who had watched their results in their 
own congregations, the favourable opinions 
somewhat preponderating; that there was 
a general willingness and, in some cases, a 
strong desire to make trial of such services 
under suitable direction, and an almost una- 
nimity of opinion that the Church-Aid 
Society might render valuable assistance b 

_ securing an efficient body of men for the vou 
from whom the individual churches could 


select such as seemed most adapted to their market. 


special wants. It was also generally thought 
that weaker churches might very properly be 
aided pecuniarily by the society. A resolu- 
tion expressive of gratification at the change 
of Government consequent on the results of 
the General Election was unanimously 
adopted, on the motion of the Rev. T. Neave, 
seconded by Mr. Matthew Devenish. 
Hamrsuine.—The spring meetings of this 
Union were held at Fareham, on Wednesday, 
April 21. W. B. Randall, Esq., J. P., South- 
ampton (the first non-ministerial chairman), 
delivered the inaugural address. The General 
secretary (Rev. H. E. Arkell), the evangelis- 
tic secretary (Rev. H. Barron), and the trea- 
surer (W. O. Purchase, Esq., J. P., Romsey), 
read their reports. To grant-aided churches 
the sum of £345, and to evangelistic stations 
the sum of £550, were voted. It was re- 
solved to celebrate the centenary of the 
Union in 1881; the meetings of the year to 
be held in Southampton and Southsea. After 
u long discussion upon the “ Confidential 
Committee,” the subject was referred back 
to the several districts. In the evening a 
public meeting was held. J. Griffin, Esy., 
J. P., occupied the chair. Rev. S. B. Stribling 
spoke on “ Ways and Means of Doing Good,” 


itself the manufacturer for the 


Rev. W. Jackson on Our Principles,’ and 
Rev. W. Houghton on “The Worship of 
God's House.“ 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Tue annual meeting of the Anglo-Oriental 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade, was held on Friday evening, at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
There were also present: the Earl of Kintore, 
Mr. Alderman Fowler, M.P., Mr Alderman 
Macarthur, M.P., Mr. Samuel Gurney, the 
Rev. Dr. Legge, Donald Matheson, Esq., the 
Revs. C. C. Fenn, Grattan Guinness, J. P. 
Gledstone, A. Wylie, Esq., General Tremen- 
heere, Tso Ping-lung, Esq., B. Broomhall, 
Esq., Revs E. E. Jenkins, M.A., W. L. 
Mackenzie, J. Hargreaves, Charles Kelly, 
&e., &e. 

Prayer having been offered by the Rev. C. 
C. Fenn, the secretary announced that letters 
2 rogret at absence from and sym- 
pathy with the objects of the meeting, had 
been received from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bary, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Durham, Mr. S. Morley, M. P., Sir H. Verney, 
M. P., Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P., Mr. W. H. 
James, M. P., the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the 
Rev. Oswald Dykes, Mr. B. Scott, Mr. H. 
Solly, and H. E. the Chinese Ambussador. 


The Secretary then read the Annual Re- 
port of the society, which reviewed the action 
during the year of the Governments concerned 
in the opium trade—those of Great Britain, 
India, and China—and detailed the steps 
taken by the society to bring the subject 
before the public. Special attention was 
called to the fact that, notwithstanding the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s disclaimer of any 


intention to push the Bengal system any 


further, intelligence had been received of an 


increase of cultivation and production in 


Bengal, and that the Indian Government had 
realised nearly two millions sterling more 
than was set down in the estimate from the 
sale ofits opium. Accounts were given of 
the p of the opium vice in British 
Burmah and China, the work of the society 
during the year was reviewed, and an appeal 
was made for funds to enable the society to 
keep pace with the growing public interest in 
the question. 

The CHarrMAN said that the forty years that 
had elapsed since he first brought the opium 
question before the House of Commons had 
more and more confirmed him as to the 
iniquity and peril of the opium traffic, and 
the opium monopoly of the Indian Govern- 
ment. All English Governments, and the 
country itself, were guilty of permitting the 
existence of so monstrous an inijuity. More 
than a million of acres were now devoted to 
the cultivation of the poppy, which, if devoted 
to other and useful purposes, would prove 
beneficial to the people and to the Revenue 
itself. As long as he lived he would lift his 
voice and protest against so great a national 
crime, which, if not forsaken, would bring 


down the Divine vengeance upon England an | 


| India. 


| 


He earnestly asked the meeting to 
join with him in the declaration that the 
opium trade, which had increased, and was 


| still increasing, ought to be extinguished. 


(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Alderman Fow.er, M.P., in moving 
the adoption of the report, said that the pro- 
gress of the opium trade wus one of the saddest 
episodes in the history of this country. An 
income of seven millions was received by the 
Indian Government from this traffic, and he 
did not know how the difficulty of supplying 
the income was to be met, unless the country 
was prepared to make sacrifices, as it did in 
rezard to the abolition of slavery in 1834. A 
large amount of revenue was derived from 
spirits in Great Britain, but there was a 
great distinction in the two cases. The 
legislation in England was repressive, and 
tending to diminish the consumption of 
spirits by enhancing their price. What 
would be said if the British Government were 
to become distillers, which was practically the 
position of the Government of India. Not 


only had it raised the transit duty, but it was 


Chinese 
He trusted that the society might 
be the means of doing something to rescue 


| this country from the greatest stigma which 
had ever rested upon it. 


in China. 


The Rev. Professor Lraor, of Oxford, 
in seconding the motion, said thatthe opium 
traffic was disgraceful to the country and in- 
jurious to the progress of Christian missions 

The forcing of opium into China, 


against the earnest protest of the Chinese, 


was enough tosteel the hearts of the people 
against the pleadings of missionaries, and 
neutralise their best efforts; and he called 
upon the present Government, in conformity 
with the spirit of former declarations of Mr. 
Gladstone, to initiate measures which should 
roll away so terrible a reproach to a Christian 
nation. The task was, no doubt, a difficult 
one, and it would test alike the statemanship 
of the Government and the Christian priu- 
ciple prevailing in the country. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Rey. A. E. Mou: moved a resolution. 
declaring the injustice and immorality of the 
support of the opium trade by the Britis 
Government, which was seconded by the Rv. 
S. WuitTeneap, supported by the Rev. J. 
McCarrny, and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. C. Cameron, M. P., moved a resolution, 
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declaring that opium being As 
poison, the Indian Government ought at once 
to cease from in any way promoting or 
encouraging its cultivation for other than 
medicinal purposes, and that China ought to 
be left free to act as it pleased in reference 


to taxing the drug, or prohibiti its 
importation. He gave an outline of the 
history of the traffic, relating that the Chinese 


Government once seized and destroyed a vast 
quantity of the contraband drug, from which 
arose the Opium War, and charged the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield with a 
breach of faith in not ratifying the Chefoo 
Convention, and called upon the present 
Government and the country at large to adopt 
measures to rehabilitate the character of 
Great Britain as a civilised and Christian 
nation. 

Mr. D. Matueson seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Shaftesbury and 
Lord Kintore (who presided during the latter 
part of the meeting), moved by the Rev. 
(7RATTAN GUINNESS, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Lorp Kintors briefly acknowledged the 
vote of thanks, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close by the Rev. A. E. Moutz 
pronouncing the benediction. 


THE LATE MR. S. WATTS, 


Tue remains of the late Mr. Samuel Watts, 
ot Burnage Hall and Manchester, were 
interred on Friday in the family vault at the 
Independent Chapel, Heaton Mersey, in the 
presence of a large assemblage. Some years 
have passed since the funeral of a Man- 
chester man was distinguished by so large a 
gathering as that which bore silent testimon 
to the esteem in which Mr. Watts was held. 
In addition to the gentlemen who were pre- 
sent by invitation from the family, there were 
in attendance deputations from various poli- 
tical and non-political bodies in Manchester 
and the district, and some idea of the propor- 
tions of the procession from Buraage Hall to 
the burial grouuad—a distance of more than 
two miles—may be gathered from the fact 
that the carriages preceding and following 
the hearse formed a line nearly if not quite 
three-quarters of a mile in length. The pro- 
cession began to move from Bu e Hall at 
half-past eleven, and reached the burial 
ground about one o’clock. Apart from the 
considerable appearance made by deputations, 
Ko., the funeral cortége was marked by great 
simplicity. Mourning coaches, mutes, plumes, 
and crape hatbands were conspicuously ab- 
sent. The hearse was preceded by forty 
carriages containing members of deputations 
and some other gentlemen who attended ina 
private capacity out of personal regard for 
the late Mr. Watts, the last of these vehicles 
being occupied by the Revs. “gp Hooper 
(pastor of the Heaton Mersey Independent 
Chapel), T. C. Finlayeon (Rusholme), and 
Mr, J. Wayman (Blackpoo)). 

The coffin—of lead, with oak shell, and an 
outer case of French polished oak, having 
brass mountings and bearing the inscription, 
Samuel Watts, born the 10th of December, 
1839, died the 3rd May, 1880’’—was borne into 
the church covered with wreaths of flowers. 
The Rev. 8. Hooper conducted the first 
portion of the service, within the church, 
where the“ Dead March” in“ Saul” was 

layed by the organist as the coffin was borne 
into and out of the sacred edifice. After the 
remains of the deceased had been deposited 
in the grave, the Rev. J. Wayman rendered 
the Tr and exhortation. He 
said it was hardly fitting that they should 

leave that place without woe bei 
said respecting him whose body they had 
come that day to bury. They were there 
because they were wishful to show their own 
s'rong conviction that he who had gone from 
them, when life was unfolding and seemed so 
rich in great promise for the future—that he, 
while he was permitted to stay among them, 
made his life of some value to society, and 
lived not alone for himself, but for great 
interests and great purposes, to make the 
world brighter and mankind happier. Thank 
God, they did not count life always by years. 
Some men lived to be four score, and then 
away, and the world did not miss them. 

e, whose body trey had just put within 
that vault, had lefta name which those of 
them who knew him would not willingly let 
die. They knew that his heart beat iu sym- 
pathy with all that was good, that his hand 
was stretched out to help those who 
sought in need, that night and day through 
long years he toiled in the various 
pe s of usefulness that were open to 

im. He lived in deeds, not years, and now 
that he had fallen he had not fallen crown- 
less. ‘They buried his body, but they did not 
bury him. ‘The genial, sunny-souled, high- 
hearted, brave man — they believed him 


something far advanced in state; that the | 
life that had gone out from them on earth had | 
been greeted in the upper land where the 


noble and sanctilied gathered. At least, if 
they did not believe that, their service that 
day would have been all through a mockery. 
For every one of them there was just this 
lesson, to serve their day and generation, 
To live for wrongs that need resistance, 


Aud for the cause that lacks assistance, 
Aud for the good that we can do, 


and then. when the end came, men wuld 


gather 1ound their graves, as they gathered | 


that day, to say As they all said, “ Thank 
God, that life was not lived in vain; the 
work it did will not easily die; the name will 
not be f ten.” All through Burnage, 
all through Manchester, Samuel Watts 
would be remembered for many a — 

ear to come, and those who remembe 

im would remember him with a kindly feel- 
ing in their heart, and would say that he was 
Fag man, and that his life was a noble 
life, and it finished all too soon for them, but 
that they bowed their heads and said, God's 
will be done. 


News ok the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

— The collections for the Buttershaw School, 
Shelf, realised £70 6s. 5d. 

— The church at Upper Clapton (Rev. H. J. Gamble, 
pastor) is closed for five weeks from May 8 for ex- 
tensive repairs. 

— Rev. R. Snowdown, Evangelical Union Church, 
Arbroath, has accepted a call to Langsett-road 
Charch, Sheffield. 

— Rev. D. D. Waters, having resigned his mini- 
sterial charge at Brigge, the young men connected 
with the church and congregation presented him with 
a gold watch and appendages asa mark of their esteem 
for services rendered. 

— Rev. James McDougall has resigned the pas- 
torate of Belgrave Church, Darwen, after a ministry 
of fourteen years. Atthe request of the church, how- 
ever, he has consented to take charge of the pulpit 
for a furtber period of six months. 

— Rev. James Bain, on retiring from the pastorate 
of the church at Straid, after 43 years of active 
ministerial labour, was presented, on the 5th inst., 
with an illuminated address and a cheque for 250 
guineas, in testimony of the high regard in which he 
is held. 

— A recognition service in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. E. Evans, late of City-road 
Church, London, as pastor of the church at Skinner- 
street, Poole, took place on the 28th ult. Three of 
the former pastors of the church, the Revs. E. R. 
Conder, R. T. Verrall, and T. Orr, took part in the 


proceedings 

— The funeral of the late Mr. S. Watts took place 
on Friday. The remains were interred in the family 
vault of the chapel at Heaton Mersey, in the presence 
of alarge assemblage. The procession which followed 
extended to three-quarters of a mile in length. Rev. 
8. Hooper conducted the service in the chapel, and 
Rev. J. Wayman officiated at the grave. 

— Rev. J. Shuker was recognised, on the Ist inst, 
as pastor of Green Mount Church, Lottington, near 
Bury. The meeting was presided over by 8. Knowles, 
Esq., J.P., Revs. R. Maden (Baptist), T. Cain, G. J. 
Deaville, H. G. Lawson, W. Roseman, J. Robinson, 
J. McMillian, H. Lings, J. Bliss, and G. Dunn. Ou 
the following Sunday, the Rev. H. Lings gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. J. Bliss preached 
the sermon to the church. 

— At the annual church members’ tea-meeting 
held on Wednesday, the 5th inst., in Zion Schoolroom, 
Wakefield, the announcement was made by one of the 
deacons that the health of the pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Wolstenholme, M.A., had suffered from the work of 
the winter, and the medical men he had consulted 
advised a period of rest. The church thereupon 
unanimously voted him a three months’ holiday, to 
be taken when and how he pleased. 

— The memorial-stone of the new schoolrooms in 
connection with the church at Acton, Middlesex ( Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, pastor), was laid on May Ist, by Henry 
Wright, Esq., J.P. Revs. J. C. Harrison, J. Byles, 
J. Ellis, R. Macbeth, took part in the proceedings. 
The cost of the new building and land is estimated at 
22 400, towards which a little over £1,00) is sub- 
scribed. Twenty-seven purses were laid on the stone, 
and £105 was raised during the day. 

— Rev. F. Wagstaff has just concluded a series of 
Sunday afternoon lectures in the Temperance Hall, 
Wednesbary, on Men Worth Talking About. At 
the closing lecture, on Sunday last, on The Life and 
Work of Wm. Ewart Gladstone,” Mr. Wm. Perry, 
president of the Liberal Association (a Churchman), 
tendered the thanks of the audience to Mr. Wagstaff 
for bis services on behalf of the working men of the 
town, and expressed his gratification at learning that 
the lectures were to be resumed next season. 

— On Wednesday evening, May 5th, the children’, 
classes, conducted by the Rev. W. Crosbie, at Victoria- 
street Church, Derby, held a flower service. The 
lecture hall of the church was crowded, and a mos 
enjoyable hour was spent. The service was conducted 
by Mr. Crosbie, who made reference to his approach. 
ing removal from the town. The bouquets of flowers 
—many of which were very beautiful—were sent to 
the County Hospital, the Nurses’ Home, and the 
Children’s Hospital; and some were reserved for the 
homes of thesick poor. 

— The ninth anniversary of the opening of the 
Batheaston Chapel (Rev. R. Rew, pastor) was cele. 
brated on Tuesday, May 4. The Rev. H. Quick, of 
Bath, preached in the afternoon from Rev. i. 20. In 
the evening there was a tea and public meeting, pre- 
sided over by J. E. Sturges, Esq. (member of the 
Bath Town Council). Addresses were delivered by 
Revs. H. Quick, J. Young, J. Glanville, E. L. Hamil. 
ton, the pastor, and Messrs. Jeeves, Randle, and 
Leader. There was a large attendance. Good pro. 
gress was reported, and the meetings were of a very 
cheering character. 

— A sale of work in connection with Walton- park 
Church, near Liverpool, was held on the evenings of 
the 27th and 28th ult., for the purpose of defraying 
the cost incurred in furnishing and carrying on the 

various agencies of a mission-room. The sale was 
very successful, and realised £181. Since the forma. 
tion of this church in 1872, the number of church 
members has increased fivefold, a debt has been re’ 
moved, and the building enlarged at a cost of £1,899 


A fund is now being formed for the erection of a. 
new church, wheu the present building will be used 
for the purposes of Sunday-schoo! and lecture-hall. 


— Thesecond auniversary tea meeting in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. W. Scott at Jacket- 


| by the pastor. The report of the church secretary, 
Mr. R Slater, showed that 318 friends were now con. 
nected with the church, making 72 admitted during 
the past two years. The treasurer, Mr. E. Goddard, 
read a very favourable balance-sheet, showing that 
the recent introdnction of the voluntary principle and 
the abandonment of pew rents had been very snocess- 
ful. A ptoposal was made to provide a better entrance 
to the rear of the church, and to build in connection 
with ita large class room. Addresses were afterwards 
delivered by Mr. D. Goddard (a former member of 
the church), Messrs. T. Conder, A. Cattermole, R. 
Slater, J. Brace, and A. Smith, and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the ladies for providing 
tea, &. 

— Apresentation was made on the 4th inst, to the 
Rev. W. Emlyn Jones, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church, Morriston. Eleven years ago Mr. Jones took 
ministerial charge of the congregation, for whom th, 
Old Chapel soon proved inadequate. The edifice was 
then sold to the English Congregationalists for £960, 
and upon a new frechold site a church was erected at 
a cost of £13,000; two school-rooms have since been 
added, one of them being cituated half-a-mile from 
the chapel. Mr. Jones has also been instrumental in 
establishing the Libanus Church, at Morriston, and 
the Welsh Church, Hermon,“ at Plasmarl. The 
dobt upon the parent church has been reduced to 
£11,000. The Mayor of Swansea, Mr. Johan Jones 
Jenkins, a member of the church, presided, and 
fraternal addresses were delivered by the Revs. T. 
Rees, D. D., D. Jones, B. James, T. Davies, and B. 
Phillips. The testimonial to Mr. Jones comprised a 
portrait of himself in oil, a gold watch and chain, an 
illuminated address, and a parse of gold, to the total 
value of £175. Mrs. Jones was at the same time pre- 
sented with a tea and coffee service. Messrs. R. 
Hughes, J.P., T. Thomas, D. Griffiths, and T. James: 
and Revs. R. Thomas and F. Samuel also took part in 
the proceedings. 


BAPTIST. 


— Theo Rev. R. Wilson, late of Haslingden, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Odiham. 

— We regret to record the death, at the age of 66, 
of the Rer. W. 8. Haroourt, who, since 1873, was 
pastor of the General Baptist church, Wisbech. 

— About £70 was realised at a bazaar held on the 
4th and 5th inst. at Clay-cross, with the object of re- 
ducing the debt on the Sunday school premises. 

— The public recognition of the Rev. L. Liewellyn, 
late of Leicester, as the pastor of the Wyle Cop- 
street Church, Shrewsbury, took place on Monday 
evening. 

— At Scarborough, the Rev. R. J. Mesquitta has 
jast been presented with a handsome marble time- 
piece and tea service, in recognition of the esteem in 
which he is held as pastor. 

— Mr. W. T. Moore, M.A., evangelist from 
America, at present labouring in Southport and 
Liverpool, preached last week at a series of special 
services at Eccles, Manchester. 

— At New Shirland, the Rev. H. Platten, of Bir- 
mingham, last weck preached at the opening services 
of the new chapel which has beeu there erected, to 
accommodate 150 persons, at a cost of £36). 

— An interesting meeting was held in the Albe- 
marle Chapel, Taunton, on Monday, to welcome the 
pastor, the Rev. Levi Palmer, and his newly-wedded 
wife ou their return from their wedding tour. 

— On Tuesday evening last week a new English 
Baptist chapel was opened at Cardigan, The Rev. 
D. Davies, of Ponthir, Mon., preached. The more 
forma! opening services are to be shortly held. 

— The Rev. R. Williams, who has for many years 
laboured in India as one of the Baptist Missionary 
Society's representatives, di zd at Weymouth, where 
he had retired since his return to Eagland, on the 13th 
alt. 

— The anniversary services of the Sunday-school 
connected with the chapel at Swanwick, Derbyshire, 
were held on the 0th inst., when two sermons were 
delivered by J. HMutchisou (pastor). The collections 
were £17. 

— The Rev. R. Evans has resigned the joint pasto. 
rate of the Pengam and Hengoed Welsh Churches, 
with a view to remaining sole pastoro the latter 
Valedictory services, in 
held at the former place on 

— The Rev. 
of the church at 
ministry of about ten years, and accepted a call to 
the charge of the church at North-end, Towcester. 
On leaving the former place, he has been presented 
with an album and purse of money, in token of 
regard. 

— Atthe new chapel, Smethwick, Messrs. Smith 
and Fullerton, the Metropolitan Tabernacle evan- 
gelists, last week, held a series of special services, 
which were largely attended. Connected with the 
gatherings, devotional meetings were held at the 
rooms of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Birmingham. 

— The death is announced of the Rev. David Price, 
Blaenyffos, at the age of 64,. He ministered first at 
Anglesea, then at Bangor, next at Liverpool, whence 
he finally removed to Blaenyffos and Bethabara, 
South Wales, and there labohred for upwards of 
twenty years. A large number of ministers officiated 
at the funeral. 

— The annual meetings of the Glamorganshire 
Welsh Baptist Association were held on Wednesday 
lest week, under the presidency of the Rer. N. 
Thomas. A series of special services were held at 
the various chapels in the district. Amongst other 
resolutions adopted was one rejoicing at the success 
of the Liberal cause in the recent elections. 

— At the opening services of the Baptist Free 
Church last week, held at Cheltenham, the Revs. 
C. E. Brooks and H. B. Murray preached, and Mrs. 
g hwartz, of London, mother of the pastor, delivered 
an aidress to ladies upon Maid, Mother, and Widow.” 
It was reported that the expenditure had reached 
£229, exclasive of purchase, and the receipts £195. 

The Rev. R. H. Powell, having resigned the 
pastorate of Zion Chapel, Bradford, was, at a vale. 
dictory meeting last week, held under the presid mney 
of Mr. Allen Pearce, of Bristol, presented with a 
purse of money, an album, &c., in appreciation of his 
services. During his ministry of five years, it was 
montioned that 69 persons have been added to the 
church. 


street Church, Ipswich, was held on Thursday, May 
6th. After tea the meeting was held, presided over 


— On Lords day, May 9th, services were he'd in 


8 


connection with the anniversary of the Sabbath. 
school at Kayworth. Two sermons, appropriate to 
the occasion, were preached to large and appreciative 
congregations by the pastor. Collections were made 
at the close of cach service, and the sum of £19 38. 
which exceeded the amount of any previous year, was 
realised. 

— Anew English Chapel was opened at Brecon on 
Sunday last under the pastorate of the Rev. J. Mere 
dith, pastor. The building is capable of accom. 
modating 500 persons, besides a schoolroom. The 
Rev. James Owen, of Swansea, preached three times 
to large congregations, and the proceeds amounted to 
£30. A debt of £1,000 still remains upon the 
structure. 

— A very succes sful sale of useful articles, held in 
the schoolrooms at Arthur-street Chapel, King’s- 
cross, was brought to a close on Thursday evening 
last. The sale was opened on Tuesday by Sir Thos, 
Chambers, Q.C., Mp, who bore testimony to the 
valuable work accomplished by the church. On 
Thursday evening the Rev. J. Spurgeon delivered his 
lecture on Sermons in Candles, James Harvey, 
Esq., presiding. 

— On Thursday last week the Rev. F. Overend, of 
the Manchester College, was publicly recognised aa 
pastor of the church at King-street, Oldham. The 
Rev. E. Parker, of Manchester, askel the usual 
questions, and gave the charge to the pastor. Mr. 
Councillor Kelsall spoke on behalf of the church ; the 
Rev. H. Dowson addressed the church ; and the Rev. 
J.T. Marshall, MA., offered the ordination prayer. 
At the public meeting a number of addresses were 
given by ministers and friends. 

— Our readers will regret to learn that the 
illness of the Rev. Francis Johnstone, of Edinburgh, 
which we recently reported as preventing his fulfil. 
ment of an engagement connected with the missionary 
anniversaries, termiuated fatally on Friday last. 
Mr. Johnstone was a father in the denomination, 
having been one of its leading pastors in Scotland 
for nearly halfs-century. He was a native of Edin. 
burgh, and was educated iu its university, as well as 
at Rawdon College. His first church was at Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire; then he weut to Cupar, Fife; and 
in 1846 he removed to Edinburgh, and organised tho 
church which ultimately erected tho present new 
chapel in Marshall-street. Excepting a short inter- 
vening period spent by him in Cambridge and Glas- 
gow, he has been its pastor ever since. Iu addition 
to his preaching powers, Mr. Johnstone was the 
author of several controversial works, the more noted 
of which was “ The Work of God and Man in Conver- 
sion, which he subsequently defended in a printed 
discussion with some of the most able theologians of 
the day. He was seventy years of age at the time of 
his decease. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York, has 
given up his connection as editor with the Vhristian 
at Work. 

— The death is announced of the Rev. Alexander 
Grierson, Free Church minister of Irongray, 
Dumfries. 

— A portrait of the Rer. Dr. Donald Fraser, 
Moderator of the English Synod, appears in this 
woek's Graphic. 

— The Ancoats Church, Manchester, was reopened 
on the ud inst., alter being beautified, The work. 
manship is an artistic success, 

— Rev. James Jack, for several years minister at 
Grimsby, has been chosen pastor of the Dunse West 
United Presbyterian Church. 

— The Reformed Presbyterian Synod commenced 
its sittings in Glasgow, on Monday, when the Rev. 
James Kerr, of Greenock, was elected Moderator. 

— The Longsight Sunday-school, Manchester, has 
increased so rapidly during the last few years that the 
office-bearers have been compelled to face the question 
of school enlargement. 

— Auniversary sermons were preached on Sunday 
in Lauriston-place U nited Presbyterian Church, Edin. 
burgh, by the Rev. James Jeffery and Kev, Dr. Brown, 
when the collections realised £170. 

— The Edinbargh Daily Review observes that there 
are a few churches in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
which Mr. Spurgeéon's quarterly “ Strangers’ Even- 
ing might be imitated with great benefit. 

— The statistics of the Mauchester Prosbytery for 
the past Synodical year show that while some of the 
congregations have increased their membership, 
several have suffered a considerable decrease. 

— The Rev. W. C. Flint, M.A., pastor of the Pen- 
dleton Church, applied to the Manchester Presbytery 
on Monday last for a prolongation of his leave of 
absence on account of feeble health. Mr. Flint has 
been four months and a-half off duty. 

— A robin has taken up its abode in the Free 
Church, Bridge of Earn, where, says the Dundee Adver. 
tiser, it has its nest safely built in one of the orna.- 
ments ofthe ceiling. During service the robin is 
said to seem quite at home in her peculiar a bode. 

— The Rev. Thomas Pryde, MA, assistant to Dr. 
Macgregor in St. Cuthbert’s Parish, Edinburgh, has 
bon elected minister of Stonefleld Church, Blantyre. 
—It is St. Leonard's Established Church, Edinburgh, 
and not St. Andrews, which is so rapidly rising from 
its ashes. 

— There seems to be a considerable amount of dis. 
satisfaction at the composition of the Synodical 
Committees. A large number of ministers appear to be 
constantly excluded from committee work, while new- 
comers who have friends in high places find their 
way to the front. 

— Steps are being taken by the Manchester Pres- 
bytery to effec: the sale of one of the churches situated 
in Chorlton-upon-Medlock. If the effort be successful 
the proceeds will be devoted to the building of a new 
church iu the district of Didsbury, which we spoke 
of in our last issue. 

— The Dumbarton Presbytery, on the motion of 
the Rev. Dr. Story, agree | to transmit the following 
overture to the General Assembly: “I, A B., sub- 
scribe my approbation of the Confession of Faith ap- 
proven by former General Assembli+s of this Church, 
and ratified by liwia th year 16”, and I promise to 
adhere tothe sumand substance of the doctrine con- 
tained therein.” 

The Scottish Synod in England in connection 
with the Church of Seotland has been holding its 


annual meeting in London. It was resolved not to 
send adeputition to the ensuing General Assembly. 
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The Scottish Synod has been yearly diminishing in 
numbers, and has now only a handful of members. 
There was a strong inclination to join the English 
Presbyterian Church—a movement which, itis under- 
stood, does not find favour with some leading 
members of the Scottish Establishment. It was pro- 
posed that the Synod should notagain meet, but the 
motion was allowed to drop. 

— The Newcastle Presbytery wet in Blackett-street 
Church, Newcastle, on Tuesday—the Rev. Jas. Craig, 
Moderator. Mr. Wm. Dryburgh, B.D., accepted a call 
to St. Stephens, Sunderland, and delivered a trial 
sermon, which was unanimously sustained. His 
ordination was appointed to take place on the 27th 
inst. A conference on the schemes of the church was 
held, after which it was remitted to the Arrange- 
ments Committee to arrange for a visit of all the con- 
gregations in connection with the subject. The 
Revs. J. W. Miller and G. Douglas, and Mr. Sutton, 
were appointed to represent the Presbytery on the 
Synodical Committees. Mr. Satton was appointed 
corresponding member of the Sustentation Fund. 

— The Presbytery of Darlington met on Tuesday. 
Rev. J. H. Collie, of York, was appointed Moderator 
for the next six months. The treasurer, Rev. C. 
Friskin, laid before the Presbytery a statement of ac- 
counts. As the income barely suffices to meet the ex- 
penditare, it was agreod to increase the rate of assess- 
ment for the Presbytery Fund. The following stand. 
ing committees were reappointed, with the under- 
mentioned as conveners : — Sabbath-schools — Rev. 
E. F. Scott, Towlaw; Church Extension Rev. W. P. 
Mackay, Hull; Evangelisation — Rev. T. Bond, Bishop 
Auckland; Finance aud Statisties— Rev. C. Friskin, 
Mount Pleasant ; Sustentation Fund- Rev. J. Bogue, 
Stockton. Acommittee on Temperance was also ap- 
pointed—Rev. W. Gibson, Hull,convener. The Revs. 
J. Bogue and W. T. Linn were appointed the Pres. 
bytery's representatives to the Synodical Committees. 

— Death has been busy in the ranks of the English 
Presbyterian ministry of late. We regret to have 
this week to announce the death of the Rev. Matthew 
Macaulay, of Brockley, who expired on Sunday, after 
a rather lengthened illness, in his forty-second year. 
Asa student, Mr. Macaulay greatly distinguished him- 
self, and on becoming the pastor of a congregation at 
Newtownards, Ireland, he ministered to an attached 

people, who deeply lamented his removal to Brockley 
in the February of last year. Mr. Macaulay, who 
was a man of singular ability, and a preacher of 
great originality and power, was beloved by his own 

and his brethren of the London Pres- 
bytery, and in rather more than twelve months had 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends in the 
suburb of London where he was called upon to 
labour. We might state that the funeral will take 
place on Saturday, at Brockley Cemetery. A pre- 
limmary service will be held in Brockley Presby- 
tortan Church at three o'clock, to be conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Boyd, Rev. Dr. Raitt, and the Rev. 
George Elder. 

— The London Presbytery met on Tuesday, and ap- 
pointed the Rev. J. T. Campbell-Gullan, of Reading, 
Moderator during the ensuing six months. Rev. Dr. 
Boyd, with much feeling, called attention to the death 
of the Rev. M. Macaulay, of Brockley, and at his 
suggestion, the Presbytery adopted a memorial minute 
expressive of the loss the Church has sustained in his 
removal. Revs. Dr. Fraser, W. H. Edmonds, and Dr. 
V. M. White each spoke of the early termination of 
what promised to be a ministerial career of great 
public usefulness. Rev. Dr. Raitt was appointed 
Moderator of the Brockley session during the vacancy. 
The following students, who have just finished their 
college course, were licensed to preach the Gospel — 
Mr. David Eades, Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, MA., Mr. 
James Hall, Mr. A. Hardie, Mr. George Mole, Mr. 
H. P. Slade, Mr. W. Weatherstone, Mr. F. B. Whit- 
more, Mr. Frederick Jehlen, and Mr. Alexander King 
Rev. R. D. Wilson was received into the ministry 
of the Church. Mr. Wilson, in a few sentences, 
mentioned that he was brought upa Presbyterian, 
and was never anything else than a Presbyterian 
in polity, although for years he had been a Con- 
gregational minister. The call from St. Johun's- 
wood, in favour of the Rev. Dr. Gibson, of Chicago, 
was sustained, and his induction was fixed for June 
ll. Moderation in a call was arranged to take place 
in Canoubury Church on Tuesday evening next. It 
is understood that the congregation will call the Rev. 
George Wilson, of Banbridge, Ireland. A committee 
was appointed to nominate the representatives to 
serve on Synodical Committees. Rev. Robert Taylor, 
who has been absent for some weeks, owing to ill. 
health, on taking his seat in the Presbytery received 
a cordial welcome. 

— The Presbytery of Liverpool met on Monday, 
when the Rev. R. H. Lundie was elected Moderator 
for the ensuing year. A deputation from the Mount 
Pleasant congregation, Liverpool, consisting of 
Messrs. Andrews, Holder, and Brown came before the 
Presbytery in connection with the vacancy created 
by the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Graham to the 
Professorship in the London College. Thedeputation 
complained of the Presbytery’s concurrence in the 
abrupt severance by the Synod of Dr. Graham's con- 
nection with his people. The congregation failed, it 
was said, to see the necessity for the hot haste with 
which it was accomplished. Their pastor was, as it 
were, swept away from them in a whirlwind. They 
did not mean to dispute the Synod's nobile oficium in 
the matter, but they had hoped that in the exercise of 
its noble authority in church government, it could 
have dealt more tenderly with the congregation, in 
not being so hasty in depriving them of a beloved 
pastor, who had laboured among them acceptably iu 
word and doctrine for thirty-four years. Dr. Graham 
briefly thanked the representatives for the kind words 
they had spoken of him. Rev. James Muir was ap- 
pointed moderator of the session of Mount Pleasant 
Church during the vacancy. 

— The Presbytery of Manchester met on Monday. 
Rev. John Clelland, of Leeds, was appointed Moderator 
for the next six months. The church at Stalybridge 
having been closed for some time, and there being no 
likelihood of the movement being carried on success- 
fully, it was agreed to sell the building. Rev. J. T. 

McGaw made a statement respecting the Sale Manse 
Case, which was decided in the Chancery Division 
last week. The dispute arose as to whether a manse 
should be erected on land left for that purpose by the 
late Mr. Muter, and whether certain money raised by a 
bazaar for the manse should not go towards pay ing off 
the debt on the church. Mr. McGaw pointed out 


that the effect of the decision was to sustain the 
action of the committee of management at Sale, as 
well as that of thePresbytery and the Synod. Not only 
so, but the action of these bodies respectively was 
highly eulogised ; and what seemed to him to be of very 
special importance was this, that the defendants were 
told again and again by Mr. Justice Fry that they ought 
to have bowed to the decision of their own Church 
courts. He told them that their appeal to the Pres. 
bytery in the first instance was very proper, and that 
he had no objection to their appealing to the Synod; 
but that when the Synod gave its decision they were 
bound to implement that decision, and he only 
regretted that the Synod had not the power which 
some other Church courts had of enforcing their 
decisions in matters of this kird. When it was re. 
presented that the defendants, wailst recognising the 
authority of the Synod in matters ecclesiastical and 
spiritual, could not recognise it as affecting questions 
of property, the Judge told them that they had 
actually done that by their appeal tothe Synod. He 
thought that by the decision of the High Court of 
Chancery the Church courts in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church of England had been materially 
strengthened ; and he trusted the result of the case 
would be a deterrent to those who might be disposed 
to create unnecessary trouble in the congregations. 
On the motion of the Rev. W. McCaw, seconded by 
the Rev. C. Moinet, the Presbytery agreed to a reso. 
lution congratulating the congregation at Sale on 
the satisfactory termination of the lawsuit in which 
they had been compelled to engage; and trusting 
that the manse would be built with no unnecessary 
delay. 


WESLEYAN. 


— An interesting conference of Sunday-school 
workers recently took placeat Wesley Chapel, Halifax. 
The Rev. H. T. Smart, of Bradford, read a paper on 
“Doctrinal Teaching in Sabbath Schools, urging 
that the doctrine of the Atonement, and of justifica- 
tion by faith should be definitely and authoritatively 
taught, and the Catechism regularly used. The Rev. 
G. S. Rowe, of Bradford, gave an address on The 
Influence of Entertainments Given in Connection with 
our Sunday-schools.’’ He deprecated the suppression 
of amusements, but suggested that some of the 
services of song now so frequently introduced were 
more suited to week-day than to the Sabbath. In. 
teresting discussions took place, and after tea, a public 
meeting was held. 

— The anniversary of the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Headingley College, for the training of 
young men for the ministry, was celebrated on the 
6th inst. The company include la number of former 
students. An excellent address was given by the Rev. 
B. Hellier, the Governor, and the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was administered. In the evening a 
meeting was held, at which addresses were given by 
old and present students, and by the classical tutor, the 
Rer. R. N. Young. The Rev. Samuel Coley was 80 
far recovered from his serious illness as to be present 
during a part of the proceedings. 

— A good meeting in aid of the Thanksgiving Fund 
has been held at Swaffham. The Rev. G. Follows, pre- 
sided, and the Revs. K. E. Bambrough, C. E. Woolmer, 
J. E. Winter, Mr. W. L. Armes, and Mr. J. R. 
Cossons, took part in the proceedings. The contri. 
butions amounted to nearly £40, and it is expected 
that further sums will be forthcoming. One gift of 10s. 
was announced as “a thank-offering that the Baptist 
Missionary Society is out of debt. 

— At Consett, a meeting has been held for the 
Shotley-bridge and Consett Circuit. A preparatory 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Weatherill, of 
Gateshead. Atthe public meeting the speakers in- 
cluded the Rev. C. Swaunell, Mr. W. H. Stephenson, 
of Newcastle, Mesars. J. T. Muse, and 8. Leybourne, 
aud the Rev. J. Fielden. The contributions amounted 
to £230. 

— At Tredegar a circuit tea meeting has been held, 
anda lecture given by the Rev. W. B. Dalby, the 
subject being Why lama Wesleyan. The sum of 
nearly £50 was raised towards the liquidation of a 
circuit debt of £65. 

— The English Wesleyan Chapel at Llandudno has 
been reopened, after alterations and improvements (at 
a cost of £350), sermons being preached by the Rev. C. 
Garrett and the Rev. G. Bowden. The work, which 
included alterations to secure an improvement in the 
acoustics of the building, has been carried out by Mr. 
Curwen, of Liverpool. 
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The membership of the | 


church here has increased considerably during th 
y 0 | were the Revs. E. Cornish, W. R. Simman, J. Myers, 


past few years. Inthe country places of the circuit 
the work is advancing, and several new chapels are in 
course of erection, or iu contemplation. 

— The memorial-stones of a new chapel at Tenby 
(to supersede the present building in High-street) 
have been laid by Miss Reid, Miss Davies, Mr. W. 
Dawkins, and others. The cost of the work is esti- 
mated at about £3,600, of which sum nearly £800 re- 
mains to be raised. The building will be Romanesque 
in style, and will accommodate 550 persons. Mr. 
Ladd, of Pembroke Dock, is the architect. The Rev. 
Josiah Cox, now stationed at Tenby, has laboured 
hard to promote the work. The Rev. Theodore 
Bishop, the Rev. George Alton, and others took part 
in the day's proceedings. Mr. Lewis Williams, of 
Cardiff, presided at the evening meeting. 

— The Wesleyan church iu Germany has he'd its 
District Meeting at Cannstatt. The membership was 
reported to have increased by 106, and there were 54 on 
trial. The contributions of the people for the support 
of the work also showed improvement. It was stated 
that «a decree had recently been issued by the Eccle- 
siastical Consistory of Wurtemberg refusing all 
church rites to those who became members of the 
Methodist Society. A deputation from the German 
branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church was re- 
ceived. 


— 


doing all they could to render the gathering 
an enjoyable one. Indeed, before the gathering 
closed it was virtually settled that next year—although 
it is expected that City-road Chapel, the usual meet- 
ing-place, will then be completed—the anniversary 
shall again be held in this spacious and well-located 
building. Mr. A. M‘Arthur, M. P., Rev. John 
M‘Kenny, the Rev. Dr. Panshon, and the Rev. Dr. 
Parker, were among the speakers. The latter de- 
livered a capital address, giving interesting remi- 
niscences of a time when, owing to local reasons, he 
had to take refuge among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and became everything bat a travelling preacher” 
among them, and expressing his continued attach- 
ment to the Methodist Church. “In youth it 
sheltered me, he said, and Il be grateful now.” 

— We hear that the returns of membership from 
the various districts do not give promise of any large 
increase. The numbers, when complete, may show 
an advance of a few hundreds. The two London dis- 
triots, with Newcastle, Sheffield, Liverpool, and 
Swansea, show a fair advance—Newcastle the largest. 

— A bazaar held at Openshaw, Manchester, to 
secure funds for the re-lighting and beautifying of the 
chapel, the addition of a class-room, &., has realised 
over £285. 

— The Thanksgiving Fund meeting at Aldershot 
has proved a very successful one, the sum of nearly 
£88 being realised, besides £25 promised condition- 
ally, and which it is hoped will be secured. The Rev. 
G. W. Olver, B. A., Rev. R. W. Allen, and Mr. J. 
Beauchamp gave addresses. A number of soldiers 
were among the company. 

— In the Falmouth Circuit the sum of £200 has 
been contributed to the Thanksgiving Fund. The 
Rev. T. B. Stephenson, B.A., Rev. Hugh Jones, and 
others, addressed the meeting. 

— The Circuit Thanksgiving Fund meeting has 
been held at Wath-upon-Dearne, the Rev. F. W. 
Briggs, chairman of the district, presiding, and the 
Rev. H. W. Holland, of Hull, and others, giving ad- 
dresses. The contributions promised in the circuit 
amount to £160. 

— Cathcart road Circuit, Glasgow, has raised for 
the Thanksgiving Fund the sum of £96. The Rev. J. 
S. Bauks and Mr. H. B. Law were the deputation at 
the revent meeting. 

— At Oldbury the Sanday-school anniversary ser- 
mons have been preached by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
of Barton-on-Trent, and the Rev. Jas. Clapham, of 
Wolverhampton. The collections realised over £67. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


— The Manchester District Meeting was held in 
Duke-street Chapel, Southport, on the 5th and 6th 
instant, the Rev. J.C. Brewitt presiding. The numeri- 
cal returns, which were not quite complete, showed 
a net decrease of 103 members, resulting from re- 
movals and emigrations consequent on the state of 
trade. The following resolutions, moved by the Rev. 
Joseph Kirsop, were recommended to the Annual 
assembly for its consideration :—1l. That in the judg- 
ment of this meeting the interests of the various 
funds are not promoted by making separate appeals 
for the collections in hebalf of the chapel funds, the 
superannuation fand, and the theological institute 
fund. 2. That in the opinion of this district Meeting 
it is desirable that one Sabbath day's collection 
should be made annually by all the circuits in the 
connexion for these three funds unitedly, and that 
the amount raised be apportioned by the Annual 
assembly amongst the three funds at its discretion 
and according to the needs of the funds respectively 
At the close of the first day's sittings, a public meet- 
ing was held. The Rey J.C. Brewitt presided, and 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. W. Francis 
(on Sunday-schools), E. D. Green (Systematic Giving) 
J. Kirsop (Individual Cristian Effort), and &., 
Beavan (Church Prosperity.) 

— The May Meeting of the Leeds and Bradford 
District was beld in Monk Bar Chapel, York, on 
Wednesday and Thursday last; the Rev. 8. 8. Barton 
being president, and the Rev. G.|Whaite secretary. 
Nearly all the circuits were represented. One candi- 
date for the ministry was cordially recommended for 
acceptance by the Annual Assembly. The chapel re- 
port showed that during the past year 5 chapels 
and 1 school had been built, 13 enlarged, and that 
£10,315 had been raised for chapel purposes. The 
membership of the district was stated to be 10,457, 
being a decrease of 63. A very interesting publi, 
meeting was held on the evening of the 5th instant. 
Mr. Mawson occupied the chair, and the speakers 


R. Abercrombie, M.A., and W. Beckett. 

— Brougham-street Chapel, Sunderland, has been 
reopened after being repaired and beautified, at a 
cost of about £200. Sermons in aid of the renovation 
fund have been preached by the Rev. J. Truscott 
(circuit superintendent), Mr. R. Cameron (chairman 
of the School Board), Rev. E. Vickridge (Grimsby), 
and the Rev. E. D. C. Cornish, of Harrogate. 

— On Sunday last, in connection with the school, 
Bury New-road, Heywood Circuit, two sermons were 
preached by the Rev. W. Francis, of Blackburn; col. 
lections £8. 

— On Sunday, May 2, the Rev. W. O. Lilley, of 
Heywood, preached anniversary sermons at Pudsey, 
after which collections were taken amounting to 
£22. 

— Star-hill Chapel, Rochester, after being closed 
seven weeks for repairs and alterations, has been re- 
opened. On the Sunday two sermons were preached 
by the Rev. Samuel Wright, of London; and on the 
following day, after tea, a public meeting was held, 


presided over by the Rev. W. Embleton (circuit 


— The Dublin District reports a decrease of 48 


members for the year. The trust property in the dis- 
trict is estimated to be worth £58,170. A new chapel 
is to be erected at Mountmellick, ata cost of about 
£600. The Sunday-schools of the district have nearly 
2,800 scholars, of whom 455 are church members, and 
1,456 in Bands cf Hope. 

— Inthe Limerick district the trust property is 


superintendent) and addressed by Mr. Bellis, the 
Revs. 8. Wright, A. Wren, and others. The chapel 
is much improved in appearance and more convenient 
than formerly. 

— A bazaar held recently at Ramsbottom, Roch- 
dale District, for reducing the chapel debt, realised 
£571; about £250 worth of goods remained unsold. 

— The Rev. T. M. Booth has preached two sermons 


in the Congregational church, Smallbridge, Rochdale 


(kindly lent in consequence of the pulling down of 


the old chapel, in aid of the Sanday-school Fund. 


valued at £16,181. The membership shows a small 


increase. 


— The Wesleyan Metropolitan Chapel Building 
Exeter. 


Fund had a splendid meeting on the 5th inst., 


at the City Temple, Dr, Parker and the friends 
* 


Collections £51. 

— Auniversary sermons have been preached at 
Hindley-green by the Rev. J. G. Hartley, and iu 
Brightlingsea Chapel, by the Rev. J. S. Hocken, of 


— Sunday-school sermons were preached at Hay. 


field, New Mills Circuit, by the Rev. W. H.C. Harris, 
of North Shields; at Carnholme, by the [Revs. John 
Mather and Thomas Truscott ; and at Dudley-hill, by 
the Rev. John Howe, an address to parents, teachers, 
and scholars being given by Mr. Alderman John Hill, 
of Bradford. 

— Rev. E. Lang has accepted an invitation to the 
Middlesbro’ Circuit for the next Connexional year. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 


— At the Nottingham Circuit Quarterly Meeting, 
the Rev. T. T. Rushworth presided, and there was a 
large attendance of delegates. An increase of mem- 
bers was reported; but the financial account showed 
that a balance was due to the treasurer steward. The 
Rev. T. T. Rushworth, ©. Linley, J. E. Hodge, and J. 
Foster accepted an invitation to remain another year 
in the circuit. The Rev. J. Allin will remove at con. 
ference. The representatives to the Conference are 
the Chairman and Mr. F. Piggin, of Stapleford. The 
District Meeting will be held at Loughborough, and 
will be attended by the ministers of the circuit, five 
laymen, and Mr. G. Goodall, a guardian representa. 
tive of the Connexion. 

— The annual bazaar in aid of the reduction of the 
debt on Ebenezer Chapel and Schools, Barnsley, was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday last week. The 
Rev. J. Gibson, in introducing the Mayor, who 
opened the bazaar, said that although the estate cost 
near £8,000, the debt on it was only £1,500, and that 
this would be still farther reduced by the proceeds of 
the bazaar and a second gift of £50 from the late Mr. 
Councillor Kay. The proceeds are £08, making a 
total of £330 raised by the annual bazaar during the 
last three years. The Revs. T. P. Bullen and W. 
Parsonson (Wesleyan) also assisted in the opening 
ceremony. The school and classrooms have just been 
painted and decorated throughout, at a cost of over 
£50. 

— The Rev. W. Cooke, D. D., of London, and the 
Rev. H. Piggin preached the annual sermons in 
Bethesda Chapel, Hanley, on Sunday week. The col. 
lections were the noble sum of £109, to which have to 
be added subscriptions £39, and £21 interest on the 
late Mr. Ridgway’s legacy. 

— The Rev. S. Hulme of Southport, and the Rev. 
M. Bartram, of Longton, preached the sermons at 
Bethel Chapel, Burslem. The congregations were 
very large, and the collections and subscriptions 
amounted to £101. 

— A notable instance of liberality 1s reported from 
Rochdale. Mr. Robert Butterworth, of that town, 
has given £1,000 towards the extinction of the debt 
on the new chapel. 

— A mission house has been opened in Park-place, 
Darlington. 

— Death has been very busy among the ministers 
of the Connexion this year. The Rev. Parkinson T. 
Gilton has recently died in his 75th year—the sixth 
minister who has died since last Conference. 


Epitome of General News. 
— 


— A few days since Her Majesty the Queen reviewed 
the troops at Aldershot and remained two hours on the 
ground. Although it was anything but Queen's 
weather, there was a large number of spectators 
present. Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice have 
been spending a few days at Buckingham Palace for 
the purpose of holding two drawing-rooms. At the 
first of these ceremonials which took place on Tues- 
day, the Queen wore a dress and train of black 
silk, handsomely embroidered with white silk and 
trimmed with black satin and chenille. Her Majesty 
also wore a white tulle veil, sarmounted by a diadem 
of diamonds, a necklace and earrings of large dia- 
monds, and the Koh-i-Noor as a brooch. The Prin- 
cess of Wales was attired in a dress of gold brocad, 
over a jupe of the same shade of satin, trimmed in 
point d Alengon. Princess Beatrice wore a dress of 
pale pink satin, trimmed with narrow black lace and 
sprays of blush moss roses, the train of stamped 
velvet gauze over pink satin.—The Queen visited the 
Royal Academy yesterday morning. 

— The Prince of Wales at the close of last week 
held a lere at St. James Palace on behalf of the 
Queen. The Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the young sailor Princes, Albert Victor 
and George, who have just returned from their cruise, 
and the Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand, pro- 
ceeded to Windsor on a visit to Her Majesty. On 
Saturday the Prince of Wales went by steamer from 
Westminster, and inspected the new basins at the 
Victoria Docks, North Woolwich, which cover an 
entire water area of 174 acres. 

— The Queen and Princess Beatrice will leave 
Windsor next week for Balmoral. The Queen's first 
State ball will take place at Buckingham Palace on the 
27th inst. On Friday eveningias Her Majesty, who was 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and attended by 
the lady in waiting, was taking her usual drive in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, an incident occurred 
which produced no little alarm. The vehicle in which 
Her Majesty was riding was a waggonette drawn by a 
pair of horses, and preceded by an outrider. When 
about one mile and a-half from Windsor, one of the 
horses got a leg over the bar of the carriage, and com. 
menced kicking in a violent manner, causing some 
fear for the perfect safety of the Royal part;. It was 
pulled up, and Her Majesty and the other occupants 
were assisted to alight while the horse was extricated 
from its awkward position. When this was done, 
which was a work of some difficulty, it was un- 
harnessed, and its place was taken by the out- 
rider's horse. Her Majesty and the Princess, who 
had walked up and down the road in the meantime, 
again entered the waggonette, and were conveyed to 
the Castle.—The Duke of Connaught, while driving 
near Aldershot, was thrown out of his dog-cart an d 
somewhat bruised, in consequence of the horse having 
shied.—An officer had an interview with the Queen 
on Saturday, and presented Her Majesty with sume 
relics of the 24th Regiment from the battle-field o 
Isandula. 

— The Premier has been re-elected for Midlothian, 
and Mr. Herbert Gladstone was returned without 
opposition for Leeds. Sir W. Harcourt, the Home 
Secretary, has lost his seat at Oxford by 54 votes, 
Mr. Hall, his Conservative opponent, being returned. 
Mr. Goschen will be the new ambassador at Con- 
stautinople.—The ex-Empress Eugenie bas just com- 
pleted her 54th year.—Lord Shaftesbury has entered 
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on his both year.—M. Léon Say, the new French 
ambassador, has arrived in London.—" George 
Eliot,” the distinguished authoress, has been 
married to Mr. Cross, a London merchant. 

— The deaths are announced of—Miss Mary Merry- 
weather, the Lady Superintendent of the Training 
School for Nurses at the Westminster Hospital ; 
Lady Victoria Villiers, second daughter of the late 
Earl Russell, and wife of the rector of Adisham, aged 
41; Mr. Philip Twells, late M.P. for the City of 

ondon; the Hon. George Brown, a senator of the 
Canadian Parliament, who succumbed to a wound 
inflicted by a discharged employe; Mr. James Hamil- 
ton Fyfe, a well-known journalist. 

— It was feared that 30,000 persons in Blackburn 
alone engaged in the cotton trade would be thrown 
dle in consequence of a determination to strike for 
an advance of wages. 

— Prince Leopold leaves this week for his Canadian 
tour. 

— The death-rate in London last week was 20 per 
1,000 of the population. 

— During the year, the Dundee sealer, the Arctic, 
has captured 17,000 seals.—An exhibition of naval and 
marine engineering models will shortly be opened in 
Glasgow. 

— Princess Mary of Teck on Monday christened, at 
Poplar, a new steamer—the Albert Victor—intended 
for service between Folkestone and Boulogne. The 
Princess having christeved the vessel by the breakage 
of a bottle of wine on the stem, received a golden 
chisel and carved boxwood mallet. Employing these 
tools vigorously and perseveringly, amid the cheers 
of the crowd she disengaged the vessel of the last 
ties that bound her tothe stocks, and the Albert Victor 
took gracefully to the water. 


— It is in contemplation to holda great volunteer 
review, under Royal auspices, to commemorate the 
„majority ot the force.—Practical cookery is to be 
taught in the Board schools at Liverpool. 

— The infant daughter of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark has been christened at the 
castle of Amalienberg, and received the names of 
Thyra Louise Caroline Amalia Augusta Elizabeth. 

— All hope for the safety of the training-ship 
Atalantais now abandoned. There were about three 
hundred on board, mostly lads.—A building stored 
with combustibles, close to Gray's-inn-road, was 
destroyed by fire,rendering a large number of the very 
poorest people homeless. In this neighbourhood so 
dense is the population that 6,000 people lived on a 
spot of ground, measuring 1,150 feet by 590 feet, and 
Lord Shaftesbury complains that buildings stored 
with inflammables should be erected in such alocality. 
—The mill adjoining Warwick Castle has been de- 
stroyed by fire, the Castleitself narrowly escaping.— 
The twin-ship the Calais-Douvres has been seriously 
damaged by coming into collision with some piles in 
Dover Harbour. 

— The Princess Louise has been presented with 
an address by the chief of the Abanacke Indians 
congratulating her on her safe return to Canada.— 
The Princess Pauline of Wurtemburg has just mar- 
ried a medical man. The Princess and the doctor 
fell in love with each other while each were in close 
attendance on the Princess's father in his last ill- 
ness. The marriage was sanctioned with much re- 
luctance by the King of Wurtemberg, and not until 
the Princess had renounced for herself, her heirs and 
successors, all right to the throneand Royal rank.— 
Great fear prevails of a famine in the Caucasus, in 
consequence of a discovery of locust eggs. —It is said 
that the Albanians have declared their independence. 
Tune dress rehearsal of the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play took place on Sunday. The weather,” says 
the Daily News correspondent, “‘ was unfavourable. 
We had, in fact, snow and rain all day. In conse- 
quence of the bad weather the performance was cut 
in half, and the second half was given the following 
day. The old actors were ill; the children were half 
frozen, the audience was miserable, and the village 
was one large pool of mud—a perfect Slough of 


Despond.” 


In anticipation of a large influx of visitors 
to Ober-Amm u, to witness the celebrated 
Passion-Play, the first performance of which 
this year takes place on Monday next, Messrs. 
H. Gaze and Son, the tourist agents, of the 
Strand, have taken the largest building in 
the village, and fitted it up as an English 
hotel, and have arranged for a plentiful 
supply of provisions to be sent from Munich 
—seventy miles distant. They have also 
transported thither some of their Paris 
omnibuses to ply between Murnau, the nearest 
station, and the Leg which are sixteen 
miles apart. Messrs. T. Cook and Son and the 
Messrs. Caygill have also, we believe, made 
special arrangements for the convenience of 
visitors, and full information is given in their 
respective programmes, together with some 
interesting information about the Play 
itself. 

Mats xp Foor Covxxixas.— Messers. 
Treloar and Sons, of Ludgate-hill, have issued 
an interesting pamphlet which supplies a 
good deal of useful information respecting 
the material and manufacture of the various 
floor coverings in use at home and abroad— 
including mats and matting, Oriental and 
British carpetsand rugs, oilcloth, Linoleum, 
Kamptulicon, Ke. To any one about to 
furnish a perusal of this pamphlet might be 
profitable. 

Tae Unrrep Krixepom Corres TAVERNS 
Co. (Limited), advertised in another column, 
has been formed under influential patronage, 
for the purpose of meeting the increasing de- 
mand for places of public resort where refresh- 
ments may be obtained of a non-intoxicating 
character. Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie is the 
chairman of the company 

Tue West London Sunday School Union, 
in another column, direct attention to a 
series of Services of Sacred Song, a list of 
which can be obtained on application to their 

rade manager, 


BIRTHS. 


ANpDERSON.— May 7, at 14, Hyde-park-street, the wife of the 
Rev. David Anderson, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Twickenham, 
of a daughter. 

GrBson.— May 6, at 118, Boulevard Peresire, Paris, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Gibson, of a son. 

G ROSVENOR.—Mvay 5, Lady Richard Grosvenor, of twins—a 
boy and a girl. 

MACLEAR.—May 5, atl, Addison-crescent. Kensington, W. 
the wife of the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D. D., Head Master of 
King’s College School, of a son. 

Roptnwson.—May 5, at St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester, the 
wife of the Rev. F. W. Robinson, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

ELDRIDGE—DOBELL.—April N at the Presbyterian Churen 
Siiverhill, by the Kev. H. H. Dobney, Robert Eldridge, of 
Nortons, Battle, to Mary Georgina, of St. Kilta’s. St. 
Leonard's, daughter of the late Frederick Doboll, of 
Maidstone. 

GASKELL—MELLAND.—May/7, at the Enelish Presbyterian 
Church, Withington, by the Rev. Charles Moimet, M.A-, 
James Bellhouse, second son of Holbrook Gaskell, 0 
of Woolton Wood, near Liverpool, to Harriette May, 
second daughter of W. k. Meliand, Esq., of Moorfield, 
Withington, near Manchester. 


DEATHS. 


CaRsoN.—May 4, in the Sist yoar of his age, Charles, eldest 
son of Francis and Sarah Ann Carson, of St. Stephrn- 
street, Salford. Friends will please accept this intima- 
tion. 

CoLuLins.—April 27, Mr. Charles Collins, of Lewisham-park, 
Kent, aged 83 years; many years a resident at Crayford 
and Dartford. 

MARTIN.—May 0, at Streatham, Mary, widow of the late 
Rev. Samuel Martin, azed 6. 

Rib. - Me , at Ventnor, wife of Thomas Read, of Great 
Berkhamstead, Herts. 

ROBINSON.—At 6, Woodberry-grove, Finsbury-park, Henry 
Robinson, late of Notting-hill, in his 88rd year. Friends 
will please accept this intimation. 

2 , at Titchfield, Aun, widow of James Silbey, 

Smiru.—May 4, at Yoxford, Suffolk, after a lingering iliness, 
in her Séth year, Martha, the beloved wife of Gideon 
Smith. Friends will please accept this intimation. 

THOMSON.— May 4, at her residence, St. Lawrence, lebe of Tha- 
net,Kent, Alicia, widow of the Rev. John Boyle Thomeon, 
Rector of Luddesdown, Kent, and last surviving daughter 
of Thomas Rothwell, Esq., of Cannonstown, Kells, county 
Meath, aged 035 years. 

VINALL.—May 5, the Rev. K. Vinall, of 43, Holfort-square, 
Pentonville, many years Minister at Providence Chapel 
Regent-street, Cits-road, London, formerly of Lewes and 
Brighton, aged 63. 


— — 
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enough to resist every Hun- 
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of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover small 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAP. 


“Trose persons are mistaken who con- 
sider the lower orders of mankind as in- 
capable of improvement, and therefore think 
an attempt to reclaim them impracticable, 
or, at least, not worth the trouble.“ These 
were the words written and published by 
Robert Raikes, in the Gloucester Journal, of 
which he was proprietor, in the year 1783, 
when Sunday-schools had been established 
in his native town for three years, and were 
being organised throughout the country. 
The ap made by this active and bene- 
volent friend of the children of the poor, 
reads strangely now that it is sought to reach 
the lower orders of mankind” by all manner 
of benevolent and educational agencies, when 
Board schools, infant schools, voluntary schools, 
industrial schools, and even reformatory 
schools are everywhere recognised instrumen- 
talities for instructing, elevating, training, 
educating, and reclaiming the children of 
the people, and when Sunday-schools form a 
part, and an important part, of the organi- 
sation of almost every 14 body in the 
United Kingdom. A hundred years have 
— since Sunday-schools were est blished. 

he present year, 1880, is the Sunpay- 
schOOL CenTENARY, and during that long 
period many beneficent influences have been 
assoc ated with the great movement which 

rovided for the care of the neglected chil. 

ren of our great towns and rural districts, 
and brought them from the vicious influences 
of squalid streets or the dreary nezligerce 
of Sundays passed in the fields or the stables, 
to the order, instruction, and religious 
teaching of the school class and the 
school library. Among the most important 
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aids to that reclamation of the lower 
orders which Robert Raikes so ardently 
desired has been the temperance movement. 
The teachings of the Sunday-school, carried 
into many a home, might have been far more 
efficacious, but for the evils which strong 
drink continually opposed to it, and when the 
leasant and cheerful ‘‘annual tea-meet- 
ugs and the quarterly tea-meetings” bo- 
came a part of the arrangements of the Sun- 
day school, as well us of the church committees, 
a great element of improvement was intro- 
duced. These celebrations, along with the 
establishment of libraries of juvenile books 
for the scholars to take home and read, were 
remarkably potent in their influence on the 
parents, and so a chain of beneficent work 
was formed, which even yet is not absolutely 
completed. In other organisations, however, 
this association of temperance and a love of 
reading have been made prominent, and in 
hundreds of households the tea-time has 
become the golden hour of the day for that 
leasant domestic interchange of ideas which 
— to the discussion of a new book 
or the latest magazine. It is fitting, 
therefore, that one of the largest modern 
organisations for commercially uniting books 
with teatime should take an active part 
in the Sunday-school Centenary, and 
our ers will scarcely be surprised to hear 
that the now famous L1-Quor Tra Companr, 
which, since it commenced its operations 
in 1877, has sent out upwards of 2,500,000 
pounds of tea, and has distributed as presents 
to its customers more than 850,000 hand- 
somely-bound volumes of books, has come 
forward to offer its aid in adding to the 
numbered volumes in existing Sunday-school 
libraries, and in forming new ones. The 
Li-Quor Tra Company, whose warehouses 
on Tower-hill are well known, are now send- 
ing out to its customers more than 30,000 
volumes monthly through its own or- 
ganisation and by means of ite agents 
in London and the large towns, and 
it is therefore able to give Sunday- 
schools an immense advantage in the acquisi- 
tion of any number of interesting, attractive, 
and handsomely-bound books at what may be 
called a nominal price, and it has made 
known its intention on the receipt during 
the month of May of an application from the 
ited secretary or manager of a school 
to forward (carriage not paid) any ten volumes 
assorted from its catalogue for fifteen shil- 
lings, and any twenty volumes for thirty shil- 
lings ; thirty volumes forty-five shillings, car- 
riage paid. When it is mentioned that these 
volumes are strongly and el tly bound in 
gilt cloth, and form appropriate gift or re- 
ward books, it will be seen that this offer may 
be usefully accepted as a CENTEN ART Con- 
TRIBUTION to what may be a further deve- 
lopment of that Sunday-school library system 
which has already been so beneficial in 
its influence. As the catalogue which 
the Li-Quor TEA Company bas now issued 
comprises a selection of between eight 
and nine hundred volumes, including such 
books as are suitable for all readers, from the 
little one who can just lisp Nursery Tales 
and Rhymes, or the charmin ms for chil- 
dren by Anne and Jane Taylor, to the 
student who desires a Cruden's Concord- 
ance,” an illustrated work on natural his- 
tory, a good edition of one of the poets, or a 
volume of Essays and Reviews, and the 
general reader who loves to cheer the home 
circle by the thoughts and fancies of some of 
the best and most wholesome writers of 
fiction, including Dickens, Scott, De Foe, 
Marryat, the authors comprised in the 
Daisy Library,” and other popular Ame- 
rican and English publications, it is plain 
there is wide and amplechoice. Of religious 
and Biblical volumes, there is also a suit- 
able selection in the Li-Quor Tea Con- 
PANY'S SUNDAY-8SCHOOL CENTENARY CATA- 
Loave,” with which, as with the ordinary 
catalogue, customers of the company are 
doubtless already familiar. The major ° 
tion of the books are particularly suited to 
Sunday-schools. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTERS HAVE BEEN RE- 
CEIVED By THE Li-Quor Tea Company :— 

The Rev. T. Dicke thanks the Li Tea 
Company for the books. He is very much pleased 
with them, and wishes now he had sent for the 
largest parcel.—Mountsorrel, Loughborough. 


Milton School, near Pewsey, Wills, 
May 1, 1880. 

Mesara. Harrison and Co. 

The 10 books you sent arrived safely, ant have 
given great satisfaction, insomuch that I enclose 
order for 12 more.— Yours truly, 

Joux T. Lang. 
EXTRACT FROM “HOUSE and HOME," Sept. 27, 
1879. 


“IN REPLY TO OUR INQUIRY, WE WERE IN.- 
FORMED THAT THE CUSTOMERS SELECT 
THEIR OWN BOOKS, AND THAT THE RANGE 
OF CHOICE NOW EXTENDS TO OVER 


EIGHT HUNDRED DISTINCT WORKS! 


The books most popular (of which most are selec t d) 
are the Bible (in the English, Scotch, aud Welsh Im- 

), Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Uucle Tom's Ca) ii,’ 
ke. &c. The works of Dickens and Lytton are ‘ey 


popular, as are also some of the leading magazines. 


’ 
: 
: 
' 


| 


well-known Charles 
Dickens’ Edition’; and that of Lytton ‘The Kneb- 
worth Edition,” both of which sell at 3s. 6d. per 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE INCLUDED IN CEN. 
TENARY CATALOGUE. 


— — 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES 
THAT HAVE RECENTLY APPEARED. 

In accordance with the fashion of the t 
day, these books are all illustrated.” — 

“It is thus the Company can act liberal! ith 
their customers, and that their agents are enabled 
to do an extensive trade. Ckrutian Signal. 

People do love a bargain, people will goa mile out 
of their way to a bargain; and these books are 
pany can purchase on the most 
advantageous terms, and in enormous quantities. 


“We would that agents should recommend 
this scheme to their friends, and exhibit ‘their’ books 
over a friendly cup of tea; in this way it will soon be- 
come known all over the land.’’—Christian Globe. 


“We think that the great success of the opera- 
tions, and the many letters of val of which the 


Com is constantly in receipt, are am —— 
ö 4 quality of their pu lentes ‘hristian 
ge. 


A FACT WORTH KNOWING. 


THAT THE LI-QUOR TEA COMPANY 
ARE NOW SENDING OUT 
THE ENORMOUS QUANTITY OF 
MORE THAN 30,000 BOOKS MONTHLY 


ORDER FORM. 


Please supply Volames, for which I en- 


close P.O.O. for 


se.  - pal —— 
D uA x ô..·7—.......... 


DD LTE LIT TET LLLEeee 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING NAMES OF OVER EIGHT HUN- 
DRED VOLUMES TO CHOOSE FROM.—Address 


HARRISON AND Co., 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
LL-QUOR TEA COMPANY, 
Lorpons, E.C. 


Or the books can be chosen from the Oatalogue to 
be seen at the various agents of the Li-Quor Tea Com 
pany.—[Apvr.] 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


por 
One meal a day ve Health to 
Thousands who are noel 2 — from 


and their attendant 

Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 

HOOP: NG COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


1* E CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL, 
sal 


CURE without internal medicine. Sole Whole. 


nts, W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen 
Victoria-street (formerly of 67, St. Paul seh urch 
), London, whose names are engraved on the 


vernment . 
_ Bold by most hemists. Price 4. per bottle. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder. 


Fot, MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 


A CENTURY this powder has sustained . 
yea PA United K — — 
an! onies as the AFEST artic 
de Pate EST e for 
n boxes, ls , 24. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, 
mists, Iroumongers, &c. Manufactured by * 


— — — —— 


ELSON’S CITRIC ACID.—For 
bs pono with their Gelatine and Essence 


NELSON'S ESSENCE OF LEMON. 


—For JELL wi 
2 N IES, with their Gelatine and 


N ELson’s PU pm 
1 ” * TEA. 
an $< 9? len prepa 
E very portable. Its — is all that eould 


The Mepicat Press sa — One of 
a articles of the class oe have hh, Fe 
BLeO ne SOUPS.—BEEF with 
various kinds o ABLES, 

CELERY, &c.~ In pint and quart — Ot 
“Miss Manxr Hooren says -“I have found 
your Beef Tea and Soup excellent indeed, in 
my 22 they are by far the best things of 
the kind ever before the public.” The Sou 
is, besides, so cheap that it cannot fail to * 

— appreciatod by all classes of the community.** 

SK YOUR CHEMIST or GROCER 
for the above. 


— — —— — —— 


0 | ko COMFORTS.” 
is k, neatly bound in 
trated with numerous — teat — 
very useful to ladies, or any one interested in 
pase, 1 A copy will be sent, post 
. * 
we 2 mps, on a pplication to the 


AT ELSON, DALE, & CO, * 25 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 


27 * 


— — — 


— — — — — — 55; 


. —ͤ— 
_— — 
9 . 
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BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 
| 


And every article of Domestic Ut.lity. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 


T. BRADFORD & CO., 
14, 141, 142, 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


— — ͤ ͤ —h2Zꝛc — 


Embossed Coloured Relief Scraps, 
TRANSFERABLE TRANSFER PICTURES, 
BIRTHDAY and SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. 


24 Shoots of Beautiful Relief Scraps 
and CHROMO PICTURES. Price 13 1d. stamps. 


100 Specsal Transferable Transfer 
PICTURES. Price 13 1d. stamps. 


6, 12, 18, or 24 Splendid New Birth- 
DAY CARDS. Price 13 1d. stamps. 


6, 12, 18, or 24 Beautiful Scripture 
kT CARDS. Price 13 1d. stamps. 


1 he above are the best, and newest, and cheapest, 
and richest EVER SOLD. 

Ihave hundreds of testimonials to show anyone, 
and others are continually coming. All orders are 
sent per return post paid. 


JOHN WAINWRIGHT, 
Whelesale Stationer, Acton, Middlesex. 


—ũ— — — 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT ST., LONDON, W 


Six good Useful Shirts for 218., We, or 30s., made 
from our soft finish cloth, witb linen fittings, Dressed 
Realy for Use, sent carriage paid to any part. IIlus- 

Instructions for Self-measurement, with list of 


SHIRTS IN ALL SIZES 


DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 
thus prolong Mie, should read Dr. Rooke's 


his book the late eminent author 
observed—“ It will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can real and think. 


00 RO SRY S8 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIZIR 
8 127 recommended by several 


and 322 KE, Scar. 

rough, Author of the “ Anti It has been 

the most signal success for Asthma, 

Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 

ight Sweats, 18 Blood, Shortness 
Affectious 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Cases Every instrument warranted to stand any ex. 
treme climate. 

SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 

Before decide on purchasing, write for a de- 
ocriptive List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD 
(from Brinsmead's), 


. 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT 12 CAMDEN TOWN, 


we eee 


/ Another Gold Medal 


aguin thee ONLY ONE awarded for 


COD-LIVER OIL 
PARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER'S "88%" COD-LIVER OI) 


Prepared by Moller's Special Method, free from indi. 
gestible fats of other oils, is su to A in deli- 
eacy of taste and nell, medicinal virtue and purity. 
The most eminent London and European Physicians 
pronounce it the Purest and Beat. Given the highest 
award at I INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. y in 
capsuled bott lea, of all chemists. 


‘ RCHIME DEAN” 
ee ee 3 
| IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EX. 
HIBITION, 1878; and the Jury in 


their NU N ARCHI. 
MEDEAN did the best work of any 
5 1 Lawn Mower Exhibited. * 


* RCHuI ME DEAN LAWN 
MOWER. PRICES FROM TWENTY. 
FIVE SHILLINGS. Delivered car. 
riage to all stations. Illustrated 
catalogue and Testimonials post free 
on application, 


LAW N. 


A RCHIMEDEAN’ LAWN 
MOWER. WILLIAMS and Co., 
LIMITED, Manufacturers and 
Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS: 


JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co., Old Swan Whar 
Thames-street, London. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage 
yard, 1383 London; and 21, Bachelor's 


OW WE WASH AT HOME 


— — without 7 rub , or 
iling ; a record of VE MO S’ delightful 
— with HARPER TWELVETR re- 
nowned FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and —y oot Written for busy, careworn 
Mothers by Mrs. Suetpox-WitiiaMs. Post free — 
Harper n Laundry ins- 
bury-place, London, E. C. 


PRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO- 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 


climates. to 70 
SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in a4 — 
y cases, 6 guineas ; the very best at the price. 

hers from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of worship. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver rators, 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
Manufactured for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
York. 

W. Sprague. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 
tablished 187. 


“WESTWARD 
HQ!” 


— — 


lone mans Com 


W. TARN 


— — 


CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. 


BEDDING. 
CURTAINS. 


TABLE LINEN. 


WILLS 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


90 things were male, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a 
1 panion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a saci man’s 
Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it 
under the canopy of heaven. Kingsleys West 
In 1 o., 2 or., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


ward Ho!” 


— — — — 


AND CO. 


— — 


| Our SHOW-ROOMS 
are very extensive, and 
contain a Choice Stock of 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
DINING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE 
in various Woods & Styles ; 
BRASS and IRON 
BEDSTEADS 
in great variety ; 
BEDDING, PIER 
GLASSES, CARPETS, 
FLOOR-CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, WINDOW 
CURTAINS 
in every material ; 
FRINGES, CORNICES, 
SHEETINGS, TABLE 
LINEN, HUCKABACKS, 


SHEETINGS. ORNERAL, HOUSE 


A FURNITURE CATALOGUE CONTAINING 550 DRAWINGS 
ON APPLICATION, 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, London, 8. E. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FRN S COCOA. 


—— — — ⁊ — 


— — — ——ů— öũòüuüäwüʃ— 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International E 


übitious. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FOOD 


Laxcet.—“ Carefully prepared and 


5 4 —— 
N EAVE 8 Berrien Mpio Well 
adapted for children, aged 
people and invalids.” 

Loxnposw Merpicat Riconn.—“ Can 
unbesitatingly 
Neave's Food.” 

Sanitary Rreonp— As a cubsti- 
tute for mother's milk Neave s 


NEAVE'S 
FOOD 


recommend 


FOR I FOR 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


WIOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


— — 


WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his ay on Painless 
Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, which explains the 
most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 

January, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent, to tect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your 
valuable „ are at liberty to use my name. 

G. HUTCHINS, 
By 5 — 2 Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 

Professor Garpener, late of the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
says — I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
— ye securing actual wear — comfort yet intro- 

uced. 


NHEADLE HALL, near MAN 
CHESTER.—TO BE LET — Suitable for HIGH. 
CLASS SCHOOL or PRIVATE COLLEGE. Contains 
two rooms, 30 feet by 30, usual entertaining 
rooms, bed-rooms, bath, &c., over two acres of 
garden. Has recently been renewed and decorate:! 
throu ut. The mansion is situated on the London 
and North Western Railway, seven miles from 
Mancheste in popular and increasing neighbourhood, 
and was f..-nerly a successfal school.—Apply Mr. 
Jacob Hadficid, New Hey, Cheadle. Manchester. 


1 Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ 


ILARKE’'S WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For e ng and clearing the blood from all m- 
2 = be too highly recommended. 

For fula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and Sor o 
all kinds it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimpleson the Face. 
Cures Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. 
Cures Glandular — > 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
m whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is — to the taste, and war- 
ranted free from anything injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the yyy long-standin 
cases—BY ALL CH ISTS AND PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps 1 

F. J CLARKE, Chemist, High- street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


ror 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


IME GOVERNMENTS STC 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 
Paid-up = £500,000. 
* 
nt. for Five u : 
Spor Cont. for Owe Year and u . 
Less than One Year Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
pany, with cheques or coupons attached for half- 
interest. 
yeariy interes TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securitics in 
which their moneys are invested, and the additioual 
aid-up Capital. 
and full information obtainable at 


Ofhes, V „E. C. 
= sacha cee A. W. RAY, Manager. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
COFFEE TAVERNS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Capital, £25,000, in £1 Shares. 


10s, payable on Allotment, and the balance at intervals 
when required, 


P " 

Admiral Sir W. KING R- K. C. B. 
Sir THOMAS CHAMBERS, GC., M. F. 
Rev. A. STYLEMAN HERRING, B.A. 
THOMAS BLAKE, „ N. P. 

. N. F. KS, &e. 
Rev. H. SINCLAIR PATERSON, M.D. 
GEORGE WILLIAMS, E-,, St. Paul s churchyard. 
Dr. HARDWICKE, Coroner for Central Middlesex. 


Chairman of tors—J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Solic Boa n & WINTHROP 
tors— Messrs. + RE 
M — t van ace 
—Messrs. _ „ an 0 
Benkers Lombard-street, E.C. 


Auditors. 
W. CASH, Esq., 00, Cannon-street. E.C. 
8. SIMS, Esq., 5, Burney-ter-ace, Greenwich. 

This Company has been formed to establish on sound 
commercial les COP FEE TAVERNS and other 
REFRESH ENT HOUSES, from which all Intoxi- 
cating Drinks will be strictly excluded. There is now 
ample proof that these houses, when well placed ant 
wisely , are, in the high dividends they yield, 
almost without a rival among modern commercial en- 
terprises. This Company, while following already- 
approved methods, will, as opportunities occur, extend 

e movement in other directions of equal social im- 
portance and quite as promising to the investor. 

The Company's plans are fully set forth in their — 
spectus, copies of which, with forms of application, 
may be obtained at their Offices, or will be sent free 
by post to those who write for them. Application for 
Shares made be made by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. A. Crate, at the Offices of the 
Company, 1, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Cn Orrice, 

63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Brawsca Orricx, 60, Charing Cross; 

And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 

Established 1810. 

HE ers invite special attention 
to the circumstance that Policies effected before 

next Midsummer will participate in the Division of 


Profits at Mi +, 1882, 
—ů—— J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


BRITON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
(LIMITED ) 
CHIEF OFFICES, 429, STRAND. 
je report presented at the annual 
general mecting, held at the offices on Wednes- 
day, April 21, Francis Webb, Esq., inthe chair, stated 
that 

The proposals received in the year were 810 for 
£261,483, and the policies issued were 608 for £176,307, 
yielding in new premiums the sum of £5,064 l4s. 5d. 

The total income amounted to £21,929 6s. 10d. 

The claims by death during the year amounted to 
the sum of £8,409 12s. 5d. The funds in band at the 
end of the year were £61,120, which amount was 
about equal to the total sum of the entire premiums 
received since the formation of the company on all 
policies in force at date of the report. 

Detailed reports, prospectuses, and every infor- 
mation, may obtained on application, — 1 
or by letter, addressed to the Actuary and rotary 
of the Company, at its Chief Offices, 429, Strand. 


BRITON MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
CHIEF OFFICES, 429, STRAND. 
HE report made to the shareholders and 


pence olders at the twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing held at the offices on Wednesday, April 7 


The Annual Premium Income a s. d. 
mounted to 150 2 135,620 7 11 
The Interest, less income tax, to 28,787 6 7 
The Claims were ... * ion 145,817 9 5 
The Surrenders were see — „ 11,900 4 2 
The Expenses including commission, 
wore _ ove a one al 8.23417 0 
The Funds in hand... 8 oe „ 672,121 23 1 
Detailed reports and every information may be 


obtained on ey to 
JOHN MESSENT, F.L.A., Actuary and Secretary. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
ABILITY 


LI : 
RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY.—Office: 4, Queen-street- 
place, London, E.C. 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 


82 
NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for 450 
New annual premium income see „009 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
24,283 policies in force for. £4,437 ,034 
Annual premium income ................ 446 
DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,750 
From commencement paid for claims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the ear £00,689 
Increasing the fund to — 6824,40 
Ay Rev Bonus for 24 years, ONE. 
AND-A-QUARTER Cent. per Annum. 
Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 


Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 


ected in the Mutual r 
during 1879 participate in Ninth Division of Profits, 
and rank for Two Years’ Bonus . 


PERPETUAL TMENT BUILD- 
ING BOOIETY. 


(Established 1851. Incorporated 1874.) 
OFFICES: 16, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
Investment De ent. 

DEPOSITS received daily at 3} per cent., interest 
payable half yearly; principal wit wable at one 
week's notice. 

DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received for fixed 
periods at 4 per cent. 

SHARES of £10, £25, £50, and £100 paid up in full 
bear interest at 4 per cent. able halt early. 

SUBSCRIPTION SHARES by monthly payments 
of 10s8., 188, or 208. each, thus providing —— 
investment for savings as they accrue. can 
be taken by two or more persons, or may be held 
jointly by husband and wife. Minors can hold 
shares, and thus invest their savings in sums from 
Ten Shillings upwards, ble at any time. 

A member's liability in this Society can never 
exceed the actual amount of his investments, and as 
security for the safety of such investments all the 
Funds of the Society are advanced upon the Mort- 

of approved Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold 
ropert ies. 
Advanoe Department. 

Above One Million One Hundred Thousand Pounds 
have been already advanced, which is a proof that 
the advan s offered by the Society ve been 
appreciated by the public, and that the terms are 
such as to meet the requirements of those who are 
desirous of acquiring their own residences, or pur- 
chasing house property. 

Money in large or small sums, for long or short 
periods, may be obtained without delay, upon the 
security of Freehold, Copy hold, and Leasehold Pro- 

y. 

No premiums are charged by this Society, the 
amount of advance being paid in full, without any 
Deduction for Law Costs. 

Persons desirous of Purchasing House — — 
for Investment or of living in their own houses shoul 
read the New System of House Purchase” by this 
Society. A prospectus will be sent, and all informa. 


tion given, upon oi ee to 
JOHN ED D TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


} ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK. — Current 


Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. No commission charged 
for —— accounts. 

The also receives money on Deposit at Three 
and a Half cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its stomers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for all 
parts of Europe and elsewhere. 

A Pamphlet, with fall particulars, on application. 

FRANIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southam pton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECKIPTS BEXCBED FOUR MILLIONS. 


I oN TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
™m 


ee ͤ Kdt4— —ͤ— — — 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
mediate Possession and no Rent to pay —Apply at 
the Office of the Birxagce Bowis Soctrerr. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with Immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening 1 at the Office of the 
REBHOLD L. err. 


oth Pamphlet, with full particulars, on applicati 
a on a on. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, r. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 

The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative éfects in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFEC. 
TIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISRBASES OF CHIL. 
DREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart, u. n., DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. Conan n, Ventnor. 
“Tne value of Dr. pk Joran’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of 
diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine; but, in addition, 
I have found it a remedy of great power in the treat- 
ment of many Affections of the roat and Larynx, 
especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will 
sustain life when everything else fails. 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 

Physician, Hosp., for Diseases of the Throat and Chest, 

1 have long been aware of the great reputation 
enjoyed by the Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil introduced 
into medical practice by Dr. pe Jovan, and have ro- 
commended it with the utmost confidence. I have 
foun! Dr. pe Joven'’s Oil gy neeful in cases of 
Chro ic Cough, and especially in Laryngeal Disease 
complicated with Consumption.“ 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. by all Chomistsand Druggists 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR. HARFORD, 4 C., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


J{MPEROR LIFE AND FIRE AS-|OLERICAL, MEDIOAL, & GENERAL 


4 SURANCE SOCIETIES, 52, CANNON - LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 
Ts LONDON. Established 1853. 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


+ map — 22 red. | Crrr Buben; Marston Hovse Bouttptwos, E.C 
t t. ts given to the assured. : * 
Seventy per conh. 98 oes F DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


Cart of half the first five Annual Premiums 


%> " 


Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater thern: 
peutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. It was yy! noted, in 
a large number of cases in which patients pro- 
tes they had never been able to retain or 
digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. px Jones Oil 
was not o tolerated, bu taken readily, and with 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
„D. pa Jonen's t-Brown Cod Liver Oil con- 
tains the whole of 


eesion is 


Four Bonuses already 
A new system of Secured Payment Policies, by 
which a fully paid-up Policy can be secured by ten 


yments, each payment securing a tenth part of | over 60 years of age 
t red. E le:—A person aged Enpowment Assurances ted, without profits, 
11 2 4 — — le at death or on attaining a specified 


twenty-one, after paying two annual premiums of 
£4 lls. Id., can have granted a free policy for £20 
without further payment, or a proportionate sum for 
other a or amounts. 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVINGS BANKS 
A policy will be — ¢ h deposited, 
cy gran or each sum 
the whole of which sum may be withdrawn, with in- 


age. 
NVYALID Lives assured at rates ed to the 


risk. 
Ciarms paid thirty days after proof of death. 
, BONUS. 


terest, as froma Savings , or borrowed at the 
current rate. 
For £1 For £100, 
11 |) == 5 
— = ij} ss Pa 516 8 
—— 148 207 10 0 


" 5 7 
This plan has the following advantages over invest- 
ments in general Savi Banks :—It gives the same 
Interest in case of withdrawal, and it also gives a life 


policy during the period of investment, in all cases 80 or of any of 
where the age does not exceed thirty-two, of more than | its agents. GEORGE CUTCLIFFR, 

W d GRANTED for the fa 5 

lowing sums deposited S8 555. SEWING MACHINES 

or £100. For 2800. Lock Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All 

AGO 7B oe . e Y ££ 7 7 6 one price. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran.- 

23 ͤ UP ae inten : — 1. ° teed. . terme of 

— , “ 7% —— . . us 

For forms of , &e., to — 


EBENEZER CLA F. S. S. 8 J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-equare, W. 


WASHING-DAY AT HOME BY THE NICE EASY PROCESS, 


WITHOUT RUBBING, 


BRUSHING, OR BOILING THE CLOTHES. 


Banish the antiquated, absurd, and destructive method of Washing by rubbing and boiling; and adopt the nice, easy, sensible, and popular process with 


HARPER TWELVETREES˙ 


VILLA 


(Three Machines in One), which does the Fortnight's Famil 
work, and easily managed by servants; is 8 made, will 
square), and was 


Labour-saving, Time-saving, 


Wash in Four Hours, and saves ten shillings every fortnight. 
last for years, and is not easily 
es every description of articles, large and small, without injuring the most delicate fabric; and is 


and Clothes-saving FIVE GQUINEA 


WASHER, WRINGER, & MANGLER 


It possesses tremendous washing power; is to 


ed or liable to get out of order. It occupies small ground space (24 inches 


The ONLY WASHING MACHINE which renders Boiling unnecessary, and saves Five Hours 
of Copper-Firing every Washing Day. 


It will wash 15 dozen collars and ladies’ cuffsin five minutes; 150 pocket handkerchiefs in five minutes; 60 hotel table clothes in an hour; 10 dozen bedroom towels per hour 


34 dozen shirts per hour; 1 dozen sheets per hour; and counterpanes, blankets, curtains, etc., in p 

Every facility is given to test the extraordinary washing powers of this Gem of Family Washing Machines; and intendin 
HAKPER TWELVETREES for one for a free trial at home, carriage paid. No charge is made for trial; there is no risk nor obligation to pure 
Easy Instalment Payments from Ten Shillings per month, to suit the convenience of purchasers. 


is unparalleled | 


will be incurred for return carriage. 


rtion. (Tho above figures have been supplied by agp Such success 
purchasers are invited to send to 


if not approved, and no expenses 


In addition to the above, Harper Twelvetrees Villa Washing Machine, at 55s., Magic Prize Washing Machines, with Tub complete, at 26s. ; India Rubber Olothes. 


Wringers, 218., 25s., and 30s. ; 


From Mr. W. J. BAILLIE, Cheddar, Som : 
I think it only fair to let you know that the £5 5s. Villa Washer, 
purchased of you in August, 1876, has 
from that date till now, and works 
We find it effects a great saving in time, labour, and coals. 
Mangler alone is worth the 
les, in one hour, as many clothes as would 

very iron. — April 14, 1880. 
ile Brook, near Slough. 
Tam much pleased with the Villa Washer, and find it a pleasure 
I am thankful that it saves me the annoyance of 
a woman to do it; we can easily 1 * St ourselves, and wash 
— April 17, 1880. 


Wringer, and Mangler which 
been regularly u 


use it say that in the summer months the 

money, as it thoroughly ma 

require five or six hours’ work to 
Mrs. HONE, Two 


to wash with it. 
) avi 


nine dozen in a very short time 


Mrs. TURNER, 32, Craven-place, Fant, near Maidstone. 
Machine is invaluable. 
thought anything could be half so usefui. We have no trouble, and get 
our washing done in three hours which before took a woman a whole 
day; and now we do without the washerwoman, and the steam, and all 
the discomforts which used to make one day in the week a complete 


“The Villa Combined Washing 


misery to all at home.“ 


A MONMOUTHSHIRE RECTOR’S WIFE writes :— 
* Rectory, Monmouth, April 23, 1880, — I have much pleasure 
I was determined to 
give it a fair trial, so washed over twelve dozen clothes with it myself, 
servants, 22 through them in oie 
in the middle of the washing, 


in forwarding the money for the Villa Washer. 


with the help of one of w 


four hours auda-half. As 1 was delaye 


another time no doubt it could be done in less time. 


erset 


as well as ever. 


Those who | helped was charmed with 


help a bit! 


Yours ony. * 
FRANCIS JOHN 


ing of the Villa "4 hine. 


I never 


| 34 hours.” 


in two hours 


put Mi 


I calculated it 


objections of the cook by seeing to it myself, and not al 

You are most welcome to use this letter, but I do not wish 

my name and address published, although glad to answer any letters 

on the subject, or show the machine to any one in the neighbourhood.— 

‘ [Name will be sent on application. } 

GUY, Esq., The 

Sending for a Villa Machine for a friend, writes, April 25, 18 — A 

me to tuke this ae meng to express our satisfaction with the work- 
ashin We have used ours eve 

for the last twelve months, and it is as good as new now, 

in family, aud the washing, rinsing, wringing, etc., is done easily in 


MKS. JONES, 16, Belgrave-gardens, Dover (Dover Express). 
„Jam astonished that so simple and easily-managed 
contrivance should be such a woman's help in abolishing the drudger 
of washing-day. By following your printed directions in every detail, 
our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, is now 


The MISTRESS of the KINGSBURY BOARD SCHOOL, The Hyde, 
ildlesex : — 

“March 29, 1830.—I purchased a ‘Villa’ Washer, Wringer, and 
Mangler combined, a few weeks ago. 


and Household Mangle and Wringer at 50s. are supplied Carriage Paid, on EASY TERMS. 


RECENT LETTERS OF APPROVAL. 


cost me ks. 9d. in soap, starch, and extra firing (for the ironing), and 
had I put it out it would have cost 12s. at least. The printed instruc. 
tions were followed to my entire satisfaction, and the clothes, without 
being boiled, were beautifully white and clean. 
the machine, and I effectually silenced the 


and am recommending it to all my friends. Washiag-dey is now a plea 
sure, and I have al saved quite half the cost of the Machine. I 
wash on Mrs. H. Sheldon- Williams’ 12 80 nicely explained in the 
little book sent with the Machine, and the linen looks better than it has 
done before by hand-washing.” 


W. R. BALFOUR, EA., Inverness. 

“March 20, 180. — The Villa Waslim;, Wringing, and Mangling 
Machine completely answers all our wants, and I, therefore, hand you 
the enclosed $0.0. in settlement, deducting your usual 10 per cent, 
cash discount. 


Colour-Sergeant JENNINGS, 5th Middlesex Militia, Hounslow. 
** April 19, — — is very much pleased with the Machine, 
and only wishes she did not one long 1 
Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, 


The servant who 
owing her to 


Limes, Coward Mayna, — | 
w 


fortnight 
% are five 


wer of the 
for our 


a mechanical 
. y daugh in 
family of twelve in five hours, without any woman to help. We always 


ly done 
3 ty e. —— Barnsley. 

„Mare — wifea ughter are very much pleased wit! 
the ‘ Villa Washer.’ latter, pate od „ in little — thun nue 
hours, got through all our Washing, and we are ten in family. It will 
soon pay for itself. 


Iam more than satisfied with it, 


Illustrated Prospectuses post free of HARPER TWELVETREES, Laundry Machinist, 32, Finsbury Place, London, E. C. 


„„ * „ „„ „„ 


— — ͤ—ͤ— 
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520 THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. Mar 14, 1880. 
THE QUIVER for JUNE will be ready on May 25. Price 6d. fig Re 
1. ROBERT RAIKES: The Founder of Sunday. | See The Quiver for June, price 6d. CASSELL’S 
SCHOOLS. A Sketch of His Life and Work. .. ; 
2. CHRIST IN THE HEART. —I. By the Rey. Gonpox a See The Quiver for June, price 6d. FAMILY MAGAZINE 
AL * 
3. THE TEN VIRGINS. By the Ree. Dun Moons, M. A. See The Quiver for June, price 6d. For JUNE, will contain— 
III.—The Surprise. HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 
4. DORA PATTISON, THE NURSING SISTER See The Quiver for June, price 6d. | THE RAILWAY TO CANDAHAR 
With Portrait.. SHADOWS OF GOSPEL HIS- ' OUR HAPPY VALLEY: A Visit ro Dotarttx. 
5. 19 5, AN E. T. NM. Monats. Ses The Quiver for June, price 6d. —— 
@ ‘THE BOCIABILITY OF ANIMALS By heer.) su the Quiver for June, price Gd. erregter inert n. 
7. ‘THE SEAGULLS' CHAPEL. } See The Quiver for June, price Gd. auapgri d IN JUNE 
1 JUNE MEMORIES. 
6. 118 en rn. . AN See The Quiver for June, ae 6d. ON wank” OF 2 BLOOD Br a Fauttt 
9. THE WRITER AS A WORKER FOR CHRIST. = See The Quiver for June, price 6d. |, nusstaw HOME: Br a Vierron 
: By the Rev. W. M. Jonnston, M.A. ; A LESSON IN HOUSEHOLD COOKERY 
10. A TRUE WOMAN. A Sketch. In Two Chapters. a See The Quiver for June, price Gd. | rondrvx AND FORGET. Wrrs Moste 
Chapter II : WHAT TO WEAR: CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. Br 
11. IT WAS WORTH WHILE. A Parable. 220 See The Quiver for June, price 6d. Oor Panis Conresroxpenr. 
IN A HAYFIELD. A Porm. 
12. SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND a See The Quiver for June, price Gd. | THE GATHERER 
SERIAL STORIES— 
13. DUFF. * Portrait 2 Miniature, es See The Quiver for June, price 6d. — WAS REDEEMED. 
14. POINTS. A See The Quiver for June, price Gd. 
8 . f price Gd. 
„ WRIZTEN, WITHIN, Fg., Favre CATHE-) su The Quiver for June, ri Price 75 
eS retrtantin in Balers i et a | See The Quiver for June, price 6d. THE 
elisation in * ork was 
Dono. Effects of S 50 ; ice 6d MAGAZINE of ART 
17. 66 THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. See The Quiver for June, price 6d. 
For JUNE, will contain — 
18. 66 BLOW YE THE „aunr Ex. Music by — | See The Quiver for June, price Gd. | queen vicTORIA AND ART. With Five Ex. 
rr, Mus. D. ords by C: Wer. * ; gravings from Etchings by Hern Masestr us 
19. TREASURES, LOST AND FOUND. A Sonnet. . „ See The Quiver for June, price 6d. Queex. 
* 7 HOME. e . 0 1 co 64 AN 2 BRETON TOWN. With Four Illustra- 
20. A . 12. " “ Poggio Oglivie's er d 4e 1 5 See The Quiver for June, price UG: | nn SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. With 
OUR NELL. Serial Story. * . See The Quiver for June, price 6d. tod St. Mark, — 28 Sete et 2 Mary 
des Pauvres (by A. Lepovict); “ The 
2 Tun SINGER By J. .. ~~} sue Phe Quiver for June, pice Ga. | ggg, Hr or 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & Co., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. By Lou Jortina, (Frontis 
‘FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. „ > aerial eta 
ä ‘SOUS LA FEUILLEE” (“Under the Green 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. „ee suc: 
OUR LIVING ARTISTS: Lovise Jortixa. With 


BY THE REV. CANON FARRAR, D. D., F. R. S., 


Author of “The Life of Christ,” &. 
Two Vo.tvumes, Demy Svo, Crorx, oes on Morocco, £2 28. 


„When ono has thorcughly realised the vast and unwearied labour e in laying the foundations for this work, one is compelled to admire 
more and more the genius which has been able so effectually to mould it.’ — — 
„Wo must congratulale the author on a work which is not only his Iterary chef - d @uvre, but is 


class.’’— British Quarlerly Review. 


also out of sight the best English work of its 


TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. 


CANON FARRARS LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Lrprary Eprtion, 2 Vors., CLorn, 248.; Morocco, £2 2s.; InuvsTrated Epition, 1 Vor., 4to, 2ls. 


„ Part 4 of the Serial Issue of the Illustrated Edition ofp CANON FARRAR'S LIFE OF CHRIST 


is now ready, price 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


— ——— — — — — 


— — — 


Now Ready, Part 2, price 7d., of th SERIAL ISSUE / 


THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 


Edited by C. J. ELL/COTT, O. O., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Never before has so much aid been ren- 
dered to Biblical students. — Saturday 
Review. 

This work is a real gain to English Chris- 
tondom. — Contemporary Review. 


“ The tone is thoroughly devout. — Record. 
„A greater boon to students of the New 
“Guardian. 


his Commentary has never, 
Tho suecess of the Bishop and his colleagues Testament than t . — 
has been of the moat —— character. | W® beheve, been published in Eugland. 
Rock. Spectator. 


% Part 1 las been reprinted, and can still be obtained by order through all Booksellers. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


. — — —— — 


Popular Edition of the DORE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 
Now Ready, Part 1, price 7d., 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


WITH 220 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


„% This sumptuous Edition of the Bible, with the magnificent Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, will be now placed | 
within the reach of every person w ho desires to possess a Volume which has been fitly described as the culminating 
and vastest worn of the artist’s life as a work of illustration,” 

„It is hard to tear oneself from the contemplation of these marvellous sermons, not in stones, indeed, but in outlines that linger in the 


memory."—The Builder. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


We must heartily congratulate Bishop 
Filicott on the success of his fellow-labourers. ' 


Portrait and Engraving. 

INDIAN METAL WORK. With four lustra- 
tions. 

PICTURES OF THE YEAR. With Six Illastra. 
tions. 

LANDSCAPE IN FICTION. 


— 


NOTICE.—The Article on QUEEN V. o- 
TORIA AND ART, appearing in Tue 
MaGazine or Art for JUNE, as announced 
above, is, by the grocious ond express permission 
of Her Majesty, illustrated by Copies of Ske'che, 


by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London 


— 


—— — — — ee — —— —— 


LITTLE FOLKS 


THE ROBIN HOOD of the LEVANT. 

A BIRD'S LARDER. 

WATER and AIR.—IV.: A Sketch of Professor Ty 
dall’s Juvenile Lectures 

LEILA. 

THE YOUNG BLACKSMITH. 

WAX and WOOD. 

HOW to MAKE a SIMPLE ELECTRIC TELE 
GRAPH. 

FOUR-AND.TWENTY MAIDENS. 


MUSIC. 


— 
— — 


WAR HORSES. 

A LESSON LEARNT in PERIL. 

THE DISOBEDIENT PROPHET. 

A MONSTER of the DEEP. 

A PIECE of GLASS. A Paper for the Little Ones. 

THE HY ANAS andthe LEOPARD. 

THE EDITOR'S POCKET-BOOK. 

“LITTLE FOLKS" COT FUND. Fifth List of 
Subscriptions. 

THE LITTLE GINGERBREAD - SELLER'S 
DREAM. 

OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGES. 

PRIZE STORIES. 

SPECIAL HISTORY COMPETITION. 

TO MY READERS. 

SERIAL STORY— 
MAID MARJORY. 


— — 


— 


and Published by Jamus Clan & Co,, at 13 and 14, Fleet- street, E. C. 


London: Printed by W. Sreataut 4 Sows, at 07, 98, and 9, Fetter-lane; 


Orders are received for * NONCONFORMIST AND 


Inpgrenpest by all Newsvendors and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Money Orders should be made payable to James Cranes & Co.—Friday, May M4, 1 


